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secure for m e & 7 ^ *** breach > he volu nteered to 
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mid unspoiled Badawin of Eastern Arabia. I shall feel amply ^*d 
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CHAPTER I 



Badawin life has been so often and so well described by such giants 
in Arabian knowledge as Doughty, Musil, Philby, Bertram Thomas 
and others, that I feel timid in recording my own experiences. I am 
constrained to do so, however, by the thought that even I may be able 
to add a little to the knowledge that has been accumulated about a 
people, who are perhaps more lovable than any other race on earth, 
for I have had the good fortune, during my seven years’ life among 
the Muntahq and Khazail Arabs of the Euphrates, my two years’ duty 
in Bahrain and Hasa, and last but not least during my subsequent 
seven years’ sojourn in Kuwait as H.M.’s Political Agent, to have 
lived, moved about and camped among the nomad Badawin* in their 
own tents and as one of themselves. During these years, and in par- 
ticular during my service in Kuwait, I learned to like and respect the 
Badawin and gained an insight into his life which I shall never regret.f 
I was blessed with a wonderful partner, who loved the Arab woman, 
her charming ways, her wonderful courage, simplicity and pride of 
race even more perhaps than I did her menfolk. This enabled me to 
acquire through her a knowledge of the thoughts, manners and occu- 
pations of these daughters of Arabia and descendants of Hagar, which 
few others have had a like chance to gain. Two factors in particular 
have helped me to win the confidence of the Arab and have assisted 
not a little in furthering my investigations. First, the fact that I was 
wet-nursed by an ’Anizah woman of the Misrab section of the Ruwala, 
and so can claim milk-brotherhood with them. Secondly, the fact 
that I have spoken Arabic from childhood. 


n*L desert; al badu or albaduwi (femi 

nme. al baJavijah) the desert-dwelling nomad, whom in English we call the “Badawin*' 

“ a Badawin - but ri gMy «yfes himsel 
tfe 1 W COnttnUed to in Kuwait as a member of the 



Desert Camping 


Chap. I 


The Badawin themselves were quick to realise that I was interested 
in them and liked them ("Al galb shahid ' as they say : the hear, be 
wimess") and appreciated the fact that 1 preferred to hve m black 
tent as they did, and always kept one ready in the desert, year in an 
year out, in charge of a respected Badawin family who wandered about 
Lh other nomads. These things made my position in the kuwa 

Badawin world secure, 

yflUflWU ‘ * , t i nprpcarv 


When 1 nrsi umt ^ ^ " ~ c • 

“black” Badawin tents, and handed them over to one Sahm al Itoi- 

vin a Mutair (Sana) tribesman of Kuwait, whom with his Shamman 
y 1 ’ i ! Kuwait when out 


camping 


wite 1 met m uic ~ — r o ^ , i A 

riding one afternoon, instructing him to pitch my tents wherever he 

and L family and herdsmen happened to wander. I thus got eariy 

J . i i for mp r or seven 


desert 


taking 


winters m suwxwvu * r - 

son and daughter.t and living with our Badawin 

Unity offered and work at headquarters permitted. I would often 

take my wife and little girl to camp 4° or 5° ™ les awa f' leave * 

there alone for ten days or a fortnight. My own so,ourns were as a 
rule of shorter duration, but speaking generally, we were abl to 
spend quite a third of the Autumn, Winter and Spnng monlhs of eac 
Ir wandering round with our Arab friend. Our favounte par. of 
Kuwait, because of the abundance of grating and powers > *■> *P™& 

was Araifian, a district some 4° toles south of Kuwa “’ b , 
wanderings took us at different times to pracucally every comer o 

die state, as well as to the Kuwait Neutral Zone.* Our own camp 
lays consisted of duee tents. With our Badawin family's diree : tents 

this rave us six tents all told, which were invariably patched in toe. 

Sometimes of course our party camped alone, at other nines am ng 
W of ’Ajman, 'Awarim, Mutair or ’Arabdar Badawin as 

aooi of our man took him, or migrations from the soudi 

told Salim to go to any particular place or to join up witn 

any particular tribe— we left him to decide where the grazing was 




England in 1933. m Y daughter in 1935 - 
journey to Khabari Wadha in Sa'udi Arabia 



28 


Camp-fire Talks 


Chap. I 


camels 


was 


tribesman 


i / — JO aiiu 

horses, which we left entirely in his charge. All we asked of him was 

that as he moved about and pitched his own camp, he would also 

pitch our black tents, ready for us to join him if opportunity offered. 

There was no need for him to tell us where he intended to move 

to next or when. We in Kuwait always knew where the various Badawin 
(Arabdar as well as foreign Badawin) w 

of my job as Political Agent to know this 

at any given moment say where Abu Sa’ud’s or Daksan’s camp was.* 

Our desert life was good; I count 1929 to 1936 as some of the 

happiest years that my wife and I have ever spent together. In these 

camps my wife and daughter largely amused themselves with collect- 

ing wild flowers for Kew Gardens in London and insects for the 

outh Kensington Natural History Museum. I for my part did political 

work, got in touch with neighbouring shaikhs from Saudi Arabia 

or Iraq and generally kept myself abreast of the Badawin news 

about the Arabian world. When not at work, the wife and I hawked 

the lesser bustard (hubdra), shot sand grouse or went for rides on our 
riding camels. Such rides almost alwavs mrkrl • • 


shaikh, or some relative of the Shaikh of Kuwait 


tribes 


tiis ot the Mutair, Shammar, ’Ajman and ’Awazim 

ot whom migrated almost every year, with their 
vast herds of camels, into Kuwait territory oT into 'the Neutral 
Zone to the south of it. Many happy days were thus spent, 

sh th Tt ab e t0 g " 0n lo ,erms of rea) intimacy with the 
shatlths °f those great tribes as well as with their charming worn™ 

folk. My descriptions of such things as the daily round of a 

Badawin family, and how they water their camels, horses, sheep etc 

for dayTt'a to I would watch their d’oingi 

asking questions. I used to find that a good opportunity ^0^11:800/ 

ZZ roUnd r ^ °» ^roccaslL wh™' 

„ r ™ nd ’._ raen ’ W ? mm and f •*?*“ of camp would fore- 

news of raids, expectations, rain, grazing, 


° f ^ name, hut I was more ofan known 


as 




Our Badawin Family 


( h ip. I 


sickness amongst can, els, sheep and so ford,, and answer questions 
on a hundred subjects. Were strangers to drop tn, the women and 
children would discreetly disappear, but the real valuable an ft' 
evenings were those when we were m /«*, so to speak, an ou - 

siders were neither present nor expected. 

The following made up our family at Abu Sa ud s camp, as tt was 

called, in the ban (desert) : 

Salim al Muzaiyin— the head of our Badawin family (Nlutairi). 

MazTad-a Dhafir tribesman (assistant to Salim), and a fine example of a 

DhuwaiHl W&ah), a blind old man and leader of .he family 

prayers- 

Hamud— a lad of sixteen, Salim’s nephew. 

Falah— ’Azmi camel herdsman and brother of Dhuwaihi. 

Nasir— ’Azmi shepherd. 

Swailim — ’Azmi camel -herd. 

Amsha— wife of Salim, our hostess (a Shammanyah). 

Maneira— Salim’s sister. 

Hussa— Salim’s daughter (fifteen years old). 

Wadha— Dhuwaihi’s daughter (fourteen years old). 

Dghaima— Maziad’s daughter (mother was dead). 

Adhaiya— Dhuwaihi’s daughter. 

Marztik — negro slave boy (died 1933). 

Mabruk— negro slave boy (aged three in 1934)- 
Hawaiya-— Dhuwaihi’s wife (seldom seen). 

Dhuwaihi’s three infants, Falah, Kharmit and Bibi. 

Of the above the following deserve more detailed mention : 

Salim al Muzaiyin.-^ fine, thick-set, good type of Badawin-of d 

Muzaina family, a semi-nomad Mutain. Head of the clan is 
brother Ibrahim al Muzaiyin, at one time intimate compamoi 
friend and standard-bearer of the great Shaikh Mubarak of Kuw 

and hero of a dozen tribal battles and a hundred raids. Ibrahim 
das service of the present shaikh three years ago, as times were bs 
in Kuwait, and removed to Riyadh, where he now enjoys a cor 
Ib rtabie stipend from Bin Sa’ud. Salim, who is now the head of t 

kW.toRu-.il, - -IWjr ««?««• «* h0 !f *1 

country from Kuwait to Riyadh and Hufu . 

m*M *(*» op W « 8 »Wy I ” “f. , 

f is persona grata with the King as with 

, * ^ • 

Singular of ’Awazim. 





Chap. I 


A Badawin Wife 


Subah. A most useful man to have, and a good man in a tight place. 
He is a relative of Ibrahim ibn Juma’a, Bin Sa’ud’s major domo in 
charge of the entertainment of Badawin guests in Riyadh. Being a 
Mutain tribesman, Salim is a particularly useful man to have for 
work in the desert, where Mutair tribesmen commonly roam. 
Maziad.—. A Dhafir Badawin of Juwasim origin. Very useful, hardy and 

u? 1 ’ a . wldower *934, when he married a Mutairi woman, 
bought her for two she-camels and too rials, and is still paying 

off his debt. He is exceptionally valuable when Dhaffr tribesmen are 

met with, as he insures the camp against raids and robbery by his 

fellow-tribesmen. 

Dh uwaiAi,the blind Muta’awah or priest, has much influence with his tribe 

and like Maziad, insures that the ’Awazim tribe is friendly disposed. 

He leads the prayers, and marries those desiring matrimony. A rather 
dear old man. 

Swailim. A fine upstanding ’Azmi warrior, full of camel lore, and as hard 

as nails, assists Maziad with the camels: a remarkable youth where 

tracking, finding of lost camels, birds’ nests and fagah (truffles) for 
the camp are concerned. J 


ongst the women, pride of place must go to Amsha (or 
tsha, to give her her Shammari name), the gentle-eyed, sweet- 
natured and contralto-voiced Shammari wife of Salim. Always tidy 
dean and attractive and a mine of information in matters of desett 

lolklore. names ^ n _ i « 


ara Shamma 


k i . T T . omjdTd onammar. Mie was 

rought up in Hail or its vicinity, and came to Kuwait as a girl of 
fifteen m 1021 (sanat -/ cl. gin 01 


. ' ' v* “ apienaia cook and a real 

companion to her husband. She has had seven children, all of whom 

y^old an7of XCeP ' k’t ^ daUgluer ' The lat,er is "<» fifteen 
£J“ ° “ and ° B f ™ ma S eable age. A strong, thick-set and particu- 

moth Wm ’ H “ SSa d ° eS most of work for 

m her spare time, and daily goes out to cut firewood with her ,n 
separable fnenH anr) . wr n 


daughter of old Dhuwaik Nei gid ever’ 3, ™^ 
occupied ah day with some job or other. The whole charm of the fami> 

^: ,d disappear were ^ - 

At ’Id and in the strictest privacy of the closed tent, little Wadha 


3 1 



Girls Dancing 


Chap. I 


. Hm „ d ec ked out in their best frocks, have many times given my 
"m y :“rare p.easure, by loosing ; then ha, r and dancmg 

before us with graceful movement of head, hair and bo y. 

One can only think of Maneira, as the maker of the lebm, with the 

early morning (3 a.m.) rug-rug-rug sound of her goatskin hanging 
eariy IUU111U & ^ _ .. , , j to the tune ot 


swung 


her kkn -making songs. She was also the camp’s expert fortune-teller. 
A description of her methods and skill wtll be given elsewhere (see 

Chapter XLIh 




CHAPTER II 


Autumn Stirrings 


It is early November, the 2nd to be accurate, and I have ordered 
Salim al Muzaiyin to move his camp out into the barr , preparatory to 
my joining him. We have had a week’s steady south wind, clouds are 
banking up in the West, and we have had distant thunder and lightning. 
Most of the tribes have left water and are scattering over the hinter- 
land in search of suitable grazing grounds, for the promise of rain 
is near. All the tent families go off on their own and camp in twos 
and threes, well apart from their neighbours (a mile or so perhaps), 

yet within sound of rifle-shot in case of an alarm, when all must 
come to the help of the person attacked. 

The Badawin camped round Kuwait on the Shamiyah and Dasma 
wells have already moved off, some to the Kabd region, some to 
’Adan, some to the Huzaim and some to the Grain district. The 
Fidawiyah, under their Amir, Haif bin Hajraf, of the Sulaiman section 
of the ’Ajman, accompanied by Nahar and ’Ubaid al Mutalaqqim,* 
stout old warriors both, have gone to the Humatiyat region beyond 
Manaqish and the Shaqq, 60 miles from Kuwait. They have 
cunningly chosen their region because the hubara have arrived in the 
Dibdibba, and hunting with hawks is a favourite sport. The Amir, 
and every self-respecting young brave, possesses his hawk, a hurr or 
shdhin ( sakar , logger or shdhin falcon), and all go out as they get 
apportunity, and bring back game for their wives’ cooking-pot. 
Some, especially the ’Awazim, like also to hunt hare and gazelle with 
ja/ify£r, and great is the excitement when venison is brought home. 
The young hunters go far from their tents, and if they find that 
Ae gazelle meat will not keep, they spread the carcase out in 
the shape of a mat, having removed the ribs and larger bones, and 

* Was 006 of *** {on y who hel P«* Bin Sa’ud to capture Riyadh, though not among 
the actual twenty-three who rushed Oasr 'Allan in the hear, J g 


ef the Desert, 
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Hawking 


Chap. II 


prepare the venison with salt into what they call yellah , 
of biltong, slashing it into long slices to allow the salt to penetrate 
and to enable ribbon-like strips to be easily removed at home 


for food. 


This is a season for rejoicing, the rains are close at hand there is 
a nip in the air of a morning and fires are in demand at night. Once 
again the desert comes to life after the long, weary, soul-fa ling heat 


of summer, 
close-camped 


close-campea near waici, «uu — — r— - i 

knows where you are and by a sudden dash may carry off your camels, 

nay, all you possess, in one swift raid. 

For water, the various tent dwellers send in camels to the nearest 

wells, often as far as 30 miles away, once in five, six or seven ays. 


camel 


immediate 


grass begins to come up, wdici » ' 

stock, till finally in the full rabi' (spring) w 

succulent, only man requires it. 

This is the season also when the Shaikhs 


Arabia 


The 


car serves me purpose utuv.i. — — > 

ns Shaikh Ahmad, Shaikh 'Ali al Khalifah and Shaikh 


three times 


the blue ( khalla ) without 
l nmanly and soft to take 


a small shelter. The huntsman and falcon bearers (khadddm) are an 
of the Rashaida tribe, bom Esaus all, with eyes like their own hawks, 
and with the uncanniest knowledge of the habits of the hubara. 
The courtly and religious Nazzal, famous over North and Central 
Arabia for his knowledge and eye for country, is there, so are Sa ud 
bin Nimran, the lion-hearted and jovial; Addas, the hawk-eyed, 
Gharaiyib, the smeUet of hdara from afar, and great raider of war 
days- Sa'ad, the tracker; Mirshid al Shammari, of the renowned Ibn 
Twala dan, and old Saif bin Ta’arni, companion of the great Mubarak 


many 


famous “Dhi£b”, “Kabrit 
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lord of all the tireless killer “Petrol” — the Shaikh’s own hawk, who 
has been known alone to kill as many as twelve birds in one day. 

(See Chapter XXVIII.) 

Salim, my man, has taken three days to get to Araifjan wells, with 
his wife Amsha, his charming daughter Hussa, his sister Maneira, and 
other members of his household. He has already sent for his sheep 
from the Suda region in Hasa, where they have summered under the 
care of Faraj and Falah, both of the ’Awazim tribe. Great is the 
rejoicing, for thirty-six lambs have been born, with more to follow 
by the end of October. The flock has been nearly doubled since the 
previous Spring. Better still, fifteen of the lambs are males, which will 
be killed on suitably festive occasions. Maziad, the Dhafiri, in charge 
of the camels (fourteen of them) reports the animals’ condition to be 
perfect, in spite of the long summer in the Huzaim and Suda regions. 
He himself has just come in from Riyadh with Salim. They went to 
see how the head of the family, Ibrahim al Muzaiyin (late standard 
bearer to the great Mubarak of Kuwait, and now with Bin Sa’ud) is 
faring. Salim now writes in to say that the “Gunsul’s” camp is pitched 
and all is ready for him to come out— “Gunsul” (Consul) is the name 
given locally to the Political Agent. 


On the nth November I pack up what remaining goods and 
chattels have to be taken, such as dushaks, masnads , shaddd and qalims 
(mattresses for guests, cushions to lean on, camel saddle with full 
sheepskin cover and bright-coloured Persian rugs), and I order the 


orthy 


she-camel Farha, of the famous 


ahead, also Naidi, Farhan and the sweet-tempered Jarua — my two 
horses and mare respectively. The last is a present from ’Abdul ’Aziz 


mare of the late Faisal al Duwish — slain 


famous 


Amsha 


Jahrah. My wife 
ed was done. 


As I am going the next day down to the Hazaim district and Wafra 
in the Neutral Zone, I take Sa’ud bin Nimran with me and his hawk, 
also Jawad, my personal servant. News has arrived that the Birzani* 
ibn Shaja’an, one of Bin Sa’ud’s patrol leaders, with twenty men is 
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at Wafra, SO I am going to enquire his reasons tor being there. Ibn 
Shaja'an has the unsavoury reputation of being cruel and overbearing 
,0 die Badawin, and like so many of his type-though a Mutairt by 
origin-he has been bred in Hufuf, and has imbibed many of the 
hafsh characteristics of his master, 'Abdullah bin Jtluwi. It is a 
curious fact that cruelty, conceit and a generally objectionable manner 
often spoil the character of a tribesman who for any length ot time 

lives in a town. r 

We leave Kuwait at 12.30 p.m., and after a car run of 

2 i hours we reach Araif jan. There is a cool shamdl blowing, but 

in spite of moving with it, I need a sweater and furwah (sheepskin- 

lined, long Badawin cloth cloak with sleeves, fashionable among 

the ’Anizah and Northern Badawin). At 3 p.m. I catch the rst 

glimpse of my camp. It is on the right of the rough track and 

half a mile south of one of my previous camps of the year e or . 

The tents are pitched among the thick 'arfaj bushes which are a 

feature of Araifjan. Everything, however, is dry, and except for 

few gaghraf bushes {hamdh) which are in full bloom there is nothing 

greenTo be seen at all. No, I am wrong, for in the salty patches there 

L splashes of emerald green harm (also one of the hamdh family) 

which show up strangely in the dry countryside. 

My camp of black hair tents is pitched in a long line, each 

facing south-east: e . 

«A” is my tent: “B” that of my servant and huntsman; C is Salim 

" « m 4 A • 1 x.! TT n fll VllQ tU/n 


Dhuwaihi 


tent- “D” is Dhuwaihi s, the mine nzmi wuu f 

sons’ Falih and Ndsir (they are the shepherds); "E” is the tent o 

A « 1 1 f • • 1. ^ p rfH 1 OH, 


permission 


camp 


jr <x lew uajrj, * — J r J 

quiet it all is— and I am not expected, 
ppn and there is much running to anc 


carrying of Jushah and camel saddles from the women s quarter or 
Salim's tent to mine. Carpets and qalims are qutckly unrolled the 
partitions ( ? dta) are fixed in place, and by the time the car draws up 

• Bin Jiltiwi died on J.« October, .«5- He ** according » ^ 
undoubtedly great man, and a man of extraordinary courage -He 

three paladins who helped to seize Riyadh with Bin Sa f * b ^'***£ in his 
kingdom, but he was unfortunately a man without a spark of sofme 

make-up. 
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in front of my tent, everything is ready to give me welcome. Salim 
stands alone in front of the tent, and answers my saldm ’ alaikum , 
for it 'would not do for his womenfolk to appear in the presence of 
my hired driver and the shaikh’s jiddwi, Sa’ud. They can, however, 
be seen discreetly peeping from their tent. 

% &oods **od chattels are next unpacked, and I proceed to get 
things shipshape. Whilst Jawad is putting together my camp bed, and 
opening up my bedding, coffee is brought and served. 

As soon as the coast is clear, and the menfolk are safely ensconced 
in their tent, in creeps the gentle-eyed and sweet-voiced Amsha to 
bid me welcome in the reception portion of my black goat-hair tent. 
She walks in gracefully, and in her low contralto voice bids me, “A1 
guwa ya Abu Sa’ud” (Strength to you, O father of Sa’ud), the usual 
salutation among the womenfolk. “’Allah i gauichi ya Urn Hussa” 
(God give you strength, O mother of Hussa) I reply, and then follows 
a host of welcoming sentences, such as, “How are you? How is Um 
Sa’ud ? What news of the Khatuna (the wife) ? and Sa’ud and Zah-a 
(my children) how are they? Well, well, I hope. What is doing 
m Kuwait, and what news of rain?” etc. Amsha is followed by 
Maneira, the Mutairiyah, helper in the house, and Hussa, Amsha’s 
daughter of fifteen (recently veiled to show she is now a woman and 
of marriageable age). Then the daughters of Dhuwaihi the herdsman, 
and of Maziad, the Dhafiri, and last of all comes coal-black little 
Mubarak, the negro slave’s little boy— Barruk they call him in terms 
of endearment. The other little curly-headed boy, Marzuk or Mzairik, 
his brother, is still with the lambs a quarter of a mile away, and so is 
Hamud, Maneira ’s small son. 

The women, led by Amsha, sit round me in a circle, all asking 
after me and all wanting to know something. Little Hussa, whom 
I have known since she was seven years old, encouraged by her 
mother, comes and sits by my side after holding up her burga a 
moment for me to kiss her dimpled mouth. She has mother’s per- 
mission to do this, even though she is now fifteen and a grown 
voman, for have I not known her since she was a little child ? After 

P^tomnary, she retires again and sits by her mother’s side, 
keeping that silence which all well-behaved Badawin children main- 
tan when their elders are present. Only shy little Barruk comes up 
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( hap. I I 


Slit- 1 


nvcs 1 in n a 


lmost 


to Amsha’s side and cuddles up in her arms, 
more than her own daughter. She kisses him and fondles him, and 

allows him to put his head on her shoulder and gaze up at me with 
wide eyes. Amsha is pathetically lond ol her two slave children. 
They are only five and three respectively. Such love and such 
tenderness would make the brains of those busybodies whirl, 
who talk so glibly of the cruelty and horrors of the slave prob- 
lem. How is it done? The answer is simple. These babes, the 
sons of her stalwart slave, ’Abdullah* (bought originally from Ranma 
and married to a freed ’Ajman slave woman), call out every womanly 
instinct in Amsha. They are the offspring of her own property. 
They are hers to prize and cherish. She even opens up her gownf and 
offers her breast to little Barruk who is fidgeting somewhat. There, 
keep quiet, ya halaila (little sweet one), will you,” she says, “and let 

us hear news from Abu Sa’ud.” 

Presently Salim comes back again with the coffee-pot, and the 
special cups which he has brought back from Riyadh, little white 
and yellow-ochre ones, unknown among the people of Kuwait. With 
pride he once again offers me coffee. “The cups? Oh yes, they are 
from Riyadh. I brought them back for Urn Sa’ud (my wife), when 
she returns from England.” “The year has been a good one, Al 

^ « r 11 1 


hamdu 


Abu 


(Uv 0\j 1 VU11V4 »» — Q ■ ' 

chimes in Amsha, “you would not know Farha except for her nose 
ring. She has such a big hump now that a saddle cannot be put on 
her. And congratulate us, thirty-six lambs have been born in the last ten 
days, and Zahra’s (my daughter’s) brown ewe which was a baby two 
years ago has had her first lamb also, her first-born, so sweet and soft. 
Run and fetch it, ya Hussa.” The lamb is produced and much admired. 
Its wee tail is duly weighed in my hand to see if it has got any fat on it. 

J w „ lit 1 T 


“And 

taken 


are standing. They 


waiting to be milked and bedded down 


tame 


ed the following year (1935) after returning 
Arab woman suckles her little slave child, 
i henceforth free and her own. 
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its small well-bred face to my mouth for a kiss— really for a date, 
which I had not got. ’ 

Next the new watch-dog, a fierce and shaggy brute, is produced and 
shown to me. I praise it in suitable terms to express the hope that he 
will keep off wolves. The women now go, whilst I wash and get into 
my warm Gilgit boots and prepare for the evening meal. 

It is night. I have just had the most delightful dinner I have ever 

tasted. Only Amsha’s skilled hand could have prepared it. A dish of 

nee stewed with raisins and onion shreds, and on top a perfectly 

formed baby lamb which has not yet eaten grass. How good it was, 

and how soft and luscious 1 My two qdtas (dividing curtains) have’ 

been furled inwards and tied to the centre rope so as to form a cosy 
room. J 

A lantern is burning at the far end. The remains of my dinner are 

taken away. Salim has just brought coffee again. I ask Salim if the 

needs of my two men have been attended to, and he replies that they 

have had a dinner similar to mine, and are preparing to turn in. “Have 

they had coffee?” I ask. “Yes, Abu Sa’ud, they have had coffee. May 

the women come and talk to you before you go to sleep ?” he asks. 

I agree, for it is only 8 p.m. and far too early to think of turning in. 

Amsha and her friends again creep in and sit down. This time Salim 

js with them, but not Hussa. She is staying with the little black 
children and putting them to sleep in her tent. 

Presently they ask me for the news of Kuwait, and they in turn 
g ive me all the Badawin gossip that has come their way since they 
arrived They go through the names of everyone camped within io 
miles of them, and Salim tells of raids and counter-raids in distant 
aj , the doings of So-and-So, the plans of the King (Bin Sa’ud) 

and of how careful he must be not to get into trouble with Yaman.* 

C n 7*’ Ya Atu Sa ud ’ Iraam Yah Y*’ is ver y st «>ng and has 
wonderful arms and infernal machines at his disposal. Why, he even 

has metal walking-chickens which he sends by the thousand into his 

enemy s camp by night, and as soon as they get among the troops 

y explode and kill very many with each explosion. Wallah (by 

o ) it is true ! Have I not myself seen men killed in this way ? Have 

not^ust returned from Riyadh and seen bits of exploded chickens 

* This scene took place just before Bin Sa'ud's Yaman adventure of i 9M . 
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that have been brought back from the Asir front for the King to see? 
It is true, I say, O Abu Sa'ud. You know I have never told a lie yet, 

and why should I do so now ? 

As he tells this whopper, the women giggle and cry out in 
pretended alarm. They, of course, believe the story, and half Arabia 


believes it too. 

“Do you know”, said Salim again, “that there is talk in the bumman 
that Faisal al Duwish is alive and in hiding?” I replied caustically that 
this could not be, seeing that he died in prison of an aneurism two 
years ago. “That is just it”, replied Salim, “you go and swallow any 
fairy tale that Bin Sa’ud likes to put about. Actually, if you must 
know it, Al Duwish escaped and is in hiding. Why, as I was coming 
from Riyadh only twenty days ago I met a Mutairi woman who had 
met him. She saw him standing outside her tent in the evening. He 
had come from his hiding place in one of the ddhals to ask for a little 
bread. She is a person who knows the Shaikh like her own self. If you 
must know it was Wadha, Faisal’s own sister. There, that is proof, 
isn’t it?” Cries of pleasure come from the women, for all the world 
loved Faisal al Duwish, in the eyes of the Mutair the greatest Badawin 

leader and shaikh that was ever bom of woman. 

Such and many similar stories were recounted till, tinng, I told 

them all to go to bed as I had a long day before me in the 


mor nitig. , . . , c , , 

“Will you want lunch for the road in the morning, Abu ba ud . 
said the practical-minded Amsha. “Yes, of course”, said I. So 
she promised to get up at 4 a.m. and cook me three chickens* and a 
bowl of rice. The bowl, she said, had a cover, and with a loaf of Arab 
bread on top and the cover put on, the lunch would keep warm easily 
till noon. She was as good as her word. Next day’s lunch was delicious. 
A salam now all round and I dismissed my woman friends, and the 

worthy Salim, and turned in. 

I seemed to have slept but a little while by the entrance of my 
open tent, when I was awakened by ferocious barking. The three or 
four camp dogs had taken fright at something. I felt they were moving 
round and round the tents, they were quiet for five minutes or so and 
then broke out again in the fiercest growling and barking. I was very 

• I had brought these along with me alive from Kuwait. 
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Dawn in Camp 


tired and dozed off again. Again I woke, and again I dozed off, till the 
barking of the dogs became ' 


j j i , . _ ccno in my 

- *-4 


' * A 

Salim calmed 


shunnu 
Ma 


i i /X r , . „ ° vuiaco -A iviaaKu stiai , came 

the reply (Nothing a. ah). I wen, on doz.ng the nigh, long, hearing 
many and strange Cnimrlc ~ i * , w ' . © 


r . . . , ^ ' diways tnus % mv 

he'L" 1 ^' W ' my BadaW,n friendS; 1 C “ n0t Slee P' Before daw " I 

(ward Salim calling to prayer, and shortly afterwards, though i, was 

riT^" ° f miUl ’ r0Ck ' d by ° ne of the "°"«n » 

make curdled milk (UUn) and butter, started its song. Rug-rug-rug- 

JL \ vti r::: d ’™ d yei again > "w** i> «. d* M 


knew 

“ d COmf ° n - ^ 'before* 

watclu^™ *° hd ^ 3 " d " ow they we. 

‘ heafd *!" she P herds ^"g their flocks of sheep to 

omels had slept m the open in from of Salim’s and Dhuwaihi’s rents 
Aeewes clo« to the,, young. Hirr, Mrr, cried Falkh, as he starre 

the moflmr sheep ro feed their lambs, before going out ,< 

hour of their morning meal. After this they will get nothing rill nigh,. 
WUo they must drink now deep and well. Presently, W, the firs, 
tf£-«rof dawn the daily counting of the sheep began. Aha! a cry, 

^Sdun, there are two short Come quick, a ewe and a lamb am 
^'7” night^Frmn^right 

“Butt'd off the animals in the dark. A quick cast round and the 

^ ^ hun into the nigh, hi, cu2^ 

^ up to the terns on the other side, much as 

“°°diej and creep, after a mouse (except that the wolf seem. 
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to drag its belly along the ground in doing so, if its tracks in the 
sand indicate anything) and had dragged away in silence two sheep, 
one full-grown and one a lamb. There had been no sound in the 
night. They explained that a sheep gets so frightened if seized by a 
wolf that it cannot cry out, only a goat cries, and the woll avoids 

goats accordingly. 

It was daylight now, and I got up and examined die spoor of the 
wolves myself. They were clearly to be seen on both sides of the 
camp. The male with its big tracks to the north, and the female with 
her smaller footmarks to the south. The female must have snatched 
the lamb from right inside the tent, for the woollen loop which 
fastened the lamb’s neck was found broken, and the wolf’s spoor was 
actually inside the tent. Other tracks showed that the she-woll had 
made two visits, one to carry off the full-grown sheep, and one to 
carry off the lamb. We followed up the tracks at once in the hopes 
of saving one of the animals. We were too late. We found the fresh 
bones of ewe and lamb two miles from camp. Nothing but the bigger 
bones and some clumps of hair were left. It was a sad party which 
returned to camp. The loss cast a gloom over my friends. Two sheep 
had gone, two good sheep. There was nothing to be done. It was no 
use blaming the shepherds; the work had been cunningly and boldly 
done. One shepherd was actually awake, sitting over a small fire, on 
guard among the sheep themselves. So stealthily had the wolf come, 
so quiet had been the terror-stricken sheep, that he had heard nothing 

beyond the barking of the dogs. ? 

“Nay, O Abu Sa’ud, it was written that they should die this night”, 

said Amsha, when I tried to condole with her on the loss. “Indeed 
two others were carried off the night we arrived. The wolves are very 
hungry here, but we shall be avenged, Ya Abu Sa’ud, never fear, we 

shall be avenged.” 

It was full day once more. I prepared to leave for Wafra with 
Sa’ud, my hunter. Once more the. little camp is astir and busy. My car 
is got ready, my lunch, cooked to a turn, is brought out of the women’s 
tent, and tightly packed away in the tin saucepan and firmly covered. 
For water we depend on the filled leather goatskin tied on the near 
running-board. We are off, Saleh, my driver, Sa’ud and myself, the 
first two in front of the car and I behind with coats, lunch, rifles, 
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bandoliers, shot-guns and bags of cartridges. Half an hour later a 
shout from Saleh, and I see a bustard (hutara) running along the ground 

7 dt ? Cr ° U t eS immediately ' Th “ f "g *ere was no game 
dtere Sa ud had no, unhooded his hawk. He does so now. We descend 

and I walk up ,0 the bird. Up he gets, and with my right barrel I 

drop htm some 3 o yards away. He is only wounded, but mortally 

Kabnt, the hawk, ,s after htm like a flash and pounces before his 

Z >7 if r,'° f” 3 3 * A Kab “ d ° es his -II, and so does 

Sa ud The btrd s throat is soon cut, the hawk given a small taste of 

its pft hmct z t . UI 


Three 


way 


i c , . ^ uirub we spot and kill 

atll T&Tf T T iS *" We See - Each gave g° od I sport, and 
final difficult shot. I was successful each time, and Kabrit well fed 

and duly pleased with himself. 

The road was shocking, actually there was not even a track. and 
the dry summer had made the thammam hummocks and 'arfaj bushed 

weng ovur hill and dale, for six solid hours. A, ram interns we LZ 

hn„d P T nd t ge . S ’ fK ; ft ° m bushes- We made for them and got a few 

re yar s good going. I took the seacoast route, and struck inland 
20 miles south of the Ras a! 7 nr TU;* „ ^ “Jana 

and I took it against the advice of the worthy SahiT ‘‘Yo^iH find 

^ - — - * $ 

We readied Wafra at 12.30 p.m. and found Bin Sand's patrol 
under the dour and rather fanatical Ibn Shaja’an, an unpleasanf man 
of the type so often found on the Sa'udian frontier. Plenty of wind in 

He had ’ SCar “ y , av,i and > accordin g to report, notoriously cruel 

Bin J^ orders, ,0 get 


Papworth 


of Kuwait 


was to hunt down certain 


Yaman campaign. I made 


call to arms 


man that 


require his services seeing that 


guides from the Shaikh of Kuwait 
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pleased. I left him with relief, after examining and giving quimre to 

one of his men lying in a corner groaning with fever. 

I returned to Araifjan after another four hours ol humping and 

straining of my spine and brain. I reached camp at 6.30 p.m. a dog- 
tired but happy man. I had thoroughly enjoyed my ten hours’ car ride. 
I had done 255 miles over the most glorious “down” country, with a 
fine and cool day to help me, only the bumpy nature of the track had 

somewhat marred what might have been a perfect day.* 

* The above is a small description of a “trek” made in *934- S ood fortune 

to make many a score of such during my sojourn m North-East Arabia. 



CHAPTER III 


Nomad Life 


In the two preceding chapters I have endeavoured to give a homely 
ruWitr* of family -a.- j-- ▼ * 


Arabian 


— gicaL /irauiai] 

peninsula, and see how they manage their daily affairs and the 

annual U • « 


of Abraham 


camels 


precarious 


/» t .it ~****e> ****** *** Liic way 

of hunger or raid, the true Badawin follows unconsciously a regular 

nrnornmmo nnrl t ^ o 


programme 


spring, with his final camping on water w 
in, are part and parcel of his ordered life. 

The great difference (and I am sure it 
tage) between the Desert Man of Arabia 


uncertain 


, J «**« 3U JJC&CL 

with ever-present danger, that he must perforce live in the present. 

I hie fiirtie hir 1 • i# i . . * 


Maker 


• * it t 7 — tv/ trust 

!" ft ™L G J 0 d ..u Wh °, al0ne P— ““ hunger, 


firm 


grant him 


that everything comes from God, whether good fortune aliu so 
mwt be accepted without surprise or complaint. 

To us Westerners who normally live our daily life in order and 
Mcumy undreamed of in the desert, it is not easy to appreciate his 
conception of life and the Deity. We are so preoccupied with business 
pleasure that we don’t even think of death, except as a far-off and 
unpleasant thing. Many of us think of God, too, as a fitr-away son 

hfeof ^ tr 6 * he thi ” g5 ° f heaVe ” “ d the fi,turc > but not 

The lesson, of course, is that an existence such as the 
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of Arabia lead makes for religion, and instils into the 
the greater virtues that make life worth living. 


heart of man 


THE TRIBAL DfRAH 


Every Badawin tribe in Arabia has its dirah or tribal country , 
through which it roams with its camels in the autumn, winter and 
spring, and in which lie its permanent wells, the jealously treasured 
possessions of various sections of the tribe, on which these sections 

camp in summer.* 

Let us take, for example, the great Mutair tribe ( Hwa and \\ asil; 
of North-East Arabia. Its dirah is roughly enclosed by the following 

boundaries : 


On the north— By the Iraq Neutral Zone (Tawal al Dhafir) and the Kuwait 

frontier as far east as the Shaqq. 

On the east — By the Shaqq depression and a line running south of same 

to Jariya al Sifla, Taraibi and al Khafaisat. 

On the south — A rough line from the town of ’Anaiza, Zilfi, Majma a to 

al Khafaisat including the town of Artawiyah. 

On the west — A rough line from the Tawal al Dhafir (Iraq Neutral Zone) 

through Thamani (south end of Batin) to Buraida and ’Anaiza. 


Its chief group of wells which need be mentioned are. 


(a) Hafar al Batin, the property of ibn Ashwan (Braih group of the 
Wasil Mutair). 

(A) Sdfd, the property of ibn Lami (Jiblan). 

(c) Jariya Ilya, the property of Al Shuqair (Dushan). 

( d) Jariya Sifla, the property of Al Fugum (Al Sahabba). 

(e) Haba, the property of Al Majid (Dushan). 

(j) Qara’a, the property of Al Shuqair (Dushan). 

(g) Wabra, the property of the Dushan. 

(A) Qaiyah, the property of Al Faisal (Dushan). 

(/) Dijani, the property of Al Bara’asa (Muaha). 


The 


O o / 

tribal capital, or head village of Artawiyah 


This latter is an ’Ikhwan 


Euler of Sa’udi Arabia, who for political reasons placed in each tribal 


tribal map at the end of this book 







dirah a small township as a sign that the whole tribe had embraced 

Wahhabi-ism, and abandoned its old ignorant and roaming existence. 

The terrain included in the Mutair tribal dirah consists of part of the 

sandy Dahana region in the south, the rocky and broken Summdn 

and Wiriya regions in the centre, and the steppe-like tablelands of the 

Mujdair — Qara'a- and Musannat regions in the north. 

The whole dirah is a choice and good one, and ’ arfaj , nassi and 

hamdh , the mainstay of camels and most perfect of all grazing for 

these animals, are to be found in plenty when the rainfall is good. 

This Mutair dirah is approximately 120 miles broad by 180 miles 

long, and may be taken as a typical example of an average tribe’s 

homeland. There are, of course, other tribes who own larger and more 

extensive areas, but then scarcity of water and poorer grazing has 

compelled them from earliest times to seize and hold these bigger 

blocks of land. F 01 in actual fact a tribe does not want a larger tract 

than is sufficient for its needs. So if a tribe’s country is rich in water 

and all forms of grazing, all it requires is an area as big as that of the 
Mutair. 

The tribes surrounding the Mutair, who own dirahs similar to theirs, 
are as follows : 

The ’Awazim and ’Ajman on the east and south-east. 

The Sbei and Sahul on the south. 

The Harb, Shammar and Dhafir on the west, and Kuwait territory 
on the north, which in olden times, and before boundaries of western 
conception were introduced, all belonged to the Mutair, except for the 
narrow coastal strip which was included in the ’Aw azim dirah. * 

A tribe does not, of course, remain always isolated in its own dirah. 

If rains are good and grazing is plentiful, it naturally stops at home, 
but if rains fail it must migrate to places where grazing exists, and so 
overflows into the territories of its neighbours. It cannot, of course, 


* ** sho ^ d be realised that there are two other great groups of the Mutair tribe, 
fetching from the Qasim in the centre of Arabia to near Madina in the Hiiaz. 
ifiey are known as the Bani 'Abdillah Mutair, and Maymun, and in numbers and 

are perhaps superior to their cousins the ’Ilwa and Braih described above 

* I , °f COUrSe ’ is one ’ md tbougb *e Bani ’Abdilla have their own 

powerful Shaikhs, they will all follow the standard of A1 Duwish the hereditary 
Shaikh who resides at Artawiyah.f ^ 

t For the names of the Mutair, ’Awazim and Shammar Shaikhs see Appendix II. A 
P 0 the Mutair Tribal dirah will be found at the <*nd rtf* tli* KaaV 
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wander into rhe lands of a ho, rile rr^so ri has » 

wfh tribes who are on good terms an ^ or confedcr- 

dirahs when forced to do so. -Hence ^ and hosti , e t0 other 

a "T loups "ThetTroup™ with their corresponding alliances are 

similar groups. 1 hese g P > a most usefu l purpose. They 

often of ^ of drought and .rouble. Examples 

rS^ow, an .1 Arabia may be said to he 

parcelled up into similar protective alliances. 

(a) Harb-Mutair (Swa^Ajm*. tribes. 

(b) Bani ’Abdilla (Mutair)— Utaiba. 

( c \ Dhafir — Shammar and ’Awazim. . x * 

W unanr K ■ ^hes (a blood federation). 

J5S SZZZiZiZ tEB 

on “ daim ' d 

to be able to muster »,ooo mounted men f which the three commonest are- 

The ’Aiman have several * wa ana l ath Aleh” and “Sufar sAfi 

“Cards al hadid wa ana ibn al A J 4m ’ ! am the son of the ’Ajman , 

al maut wa ana lathdleh —meant ^ whistling an d I am still surviving ■ 

qZ, — «- *>* " d S « "S^nly - ** «oo d 

Murra to have one ancestor, Y Am. They y P ^ Murra or ’Ajman desire 

brothers and each will help the other always. customary to send a messenger to 

L help of die other .gains, a common rounli lts neck. The 

the Other tribe on a camel with a red scarf or scarle p Manuk!, the sacred 

tne oui« li rouse the words Aiydi mary , 

messenger cnes aloud to those n« , sienal means— even if Ajman 

call of the descendants of Y Am, and all ^ uncommon occurrence, 

and Murra were themselves fighting against cachother n foe .__( Author, ty 

they would at once fraternise and combine against and undoubted war 

S p^L Srs .heir «**■. - * b-n »— 

o^ily to profess, “the friends of those who treat Jembe^ . ^ consttntl y 

JSt, in spite of subsidies doled out to their shaikhs, and they tnn. 
serious defeats on the army of occupation. 
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THE ANNUAL MOVES 

During the summer months, i.e. June, July, August, September 
and half October, the Badawin world of North-East Arabia concen- 
trates on its wells (gulbdn), which in each case are groups of wells 
lying close together and in number anything from five to fifty. Here 
they camp ( igaiyathun ), their tents close together, their herds of camels 
and sheep grazing in close proximity, for the animals now have to 
be watered daily. Here the weary and long agony of summer has 
to be endured. Man and woman, child as well as horse, sheep and 
camel go through a period of real hardship and suffering. The heat is 
intense (the tent temperature often reaches i25°F.), supplies are 
scarce, musdbilah is a torture, and last but not least the Badawin and 
his stock are vulnerable to any raiding party that may be paying off 
old scores, or thinks to add to its stock of camels. For in summer 
the whole Badawin world knows where each Shaikh So-and-So 

is camped. 

Even in peace-time there is therefore always some anxiety, but if 
hostilities should exist between two tribes or groups of tribes, and 
the Central Government is busy elsewhere, then over a wide area no 
man’s life or cattle are safe ; and in addition to having to endure the 
intense heat and privation of the Arabian summer, strong patrols 
have continually to move about and guard the camel-herds and bring 
them in at night. Nor is this all, for if peace reigns, summer is the 
time when the \akdt tax has to be paid to the Central Government or 
Ruler of the State. So on top of all his troubles, and just when he is 
most hard up, the Badawin may any day expect his lord and master s 
tax-gatherers suddenly to appear with a sariya (armed party). Woe 
betide him who tries to evade this tax! There is no escape, for like 
the enemy, the tax-gatherer knows where each Badawin shaikh has 

camped for the summer. 

The enemy when anarchy exists, the Government official when 
peace reigns, have each got the wretched Badawin secure in summer. 
Both are hated; both, he believes, are out to hurt him, and both are 

the foe of him and of his kind. 

At long last October, or the wasm season (the rains) arrives and 
email clouds begin to gather in the far west and south, and once more 
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there is a stir in the Badawin world. Suhail (Canopus) has also been* 
seen, low down in the southern horizon, which to the Badawin means 
the end of the dread summer, for man and beast then need less to 
drink. Even the blood grows cooler of a sudden. 

A general cheerfulness now takes hold of the Badawin tent-dweller. 

He has safely weathered one more dread summer, the life-giving rains 

are coming and with them abundance once again. He joyfully packs 

up his belongings and by the 15th of October is ready to move. The 

end of the month sees him gone, rain or no rain. At first he does not 

go too far from water, for his camels, sheep and mares must still be 
watered frequendy. 

With the first fall of rain, however, he is gone on his great annual 
migration, or, to be more accurate, his grand circular tour. The various 
sections of the tribe now move together or follow each other from 
grazing ground to grazing ground, dll they have systematically passed 
over and eaten down all the ’ arfaj , nassi and hamdh grasses that the 
rains have brought in their train. Should rains be delayed in a particular 
area, the tribe skip it and pass on to where the country has become 
green. The night lightning and the heavy bank of clouds seen of an 


evening far away on the horizon are their surest guides. 


autumn 


and to these the shaikhs will usually take their own best camels 
them. 


wake 


December 


nousenoids are once more beginning to converge slowly on to water. 
It is a sad period, this having to go, so to speak, “home again’ after 
the glorious annual holiday. During the migration months the tribal 
tents change ground about every ten days, both for sanitary reasons 
and because the grass has been eaten up — so the moves are slow, 
leisurely and pleasant. Nor are distances to the next camp great. It is' 
a period of joy for all, women renew their winter garments, make 
leben, wear their best frocks and amuse themselves among the flowers. 
The better-off men hawk the lesser bustard (hubara), hunt gazelle 


r * K In N »i d c ««>Pus « usually seen between 1st September and 10th September. 

Kuwait if the sky is dear it is seen any time after the 10th September, and at about 
3.30 a.ra., very low down in the south over the Braisi Gate. 
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(dhabi) and generally lead a lazy gossiping life, fattening themselves 
on fresh leben , camel’s milk and dates. Should the tribe be at war, 
then of course this utopian existence is at once changed, and the tribe 
moves from ground to ground, concentrated closely and prepared 
for all eventualities. The Badawin’s wonderful methods for obtaining 
and passing on news, especially of an alarming nature, now come 
into play. If danger is in the air, he knows it days and even weeks 
before, and takes necessary precautions. It almost seems as if he were 
able to smell danger. Then he gets out his rifle and burnishes it and 
assembles his cartridges. The shaikh now, of course, leads the tribe on 
its march to fresh grazing and selects every site for the tribal camp. 
His word is law when the safety of the community is at stake. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SHAIKH AND HOW IT IS MAINTAINED 

No tribal shaikh holds his position simply because his father was 
the shaikh before him. In other words, the shaikhship does not neces- 
sarily pass from father to eldest son. It does, however, remain in the 
family, whether it be the shaikhship of a tribal section or that of all- 
paramount shaikh, the leader of the whole tribe. For instance, the 
shaikh of the Mutair tribe must always be chosen from the A1 Dushan 
or royal clan; but the heir apparent who wants to succeed his father 

and become shaikh after him must prove: 

that he has the necessary courage; 
that he has powers of leadership ; 
that he has hadh or luck. 

The Badawin has no use for a man having courage and leadership 
in plenty if hadh is lacking. A lucky general is what the tribesman 
wants in war, and, still more important, he wants a lucky shaikh in 
peace, for to him the whole daily round and welfare of the tribe is 
bound up in this word hadh. The great Bin Sa’ud, the present Lord 
of Sa’udi Arabia, owes his greatness to his having been blessed with 
a large quantity of hadh , or so says and believes every Badawin of 
Arabia. He has other notable attributes, of course, but these cannot 

be compared with the all-embracing Luck. 

The cannot, on the other hand, say to the tribe that he 
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proposes to wage war on So-and-So, and on such and such a date. 
This would not be tolerated. He must carry the public opinion of the 
tribe with him. Hence, before anything is undertaken, secret meetings 
and daily talks are held with the tribal greybeards and men of experi- 
ence. Once a decision has been come to, however, and the battle joined, 
the leadership lies with the shaikh, and his orders must be obeyed. 

To maintain his influence in the piping times of peace, the shaikh 
must prove himself literally the “father of his people”. He must 
know the family troubles of every man and must give good and fair 
decisions when cases are brought to him for settlement. Above all, 
he must not be miserly, and must keep open house. No name has a 
more unworthy meaning, or leaves a nastier taste in the mouth of the 
Badawin than the epithet iakhil, or “stingy one”. Once this name 
hakhil sticks to a chief, his influence is at an end. Hence a successful 


shaikh must always have coffee going in his tent, pestle must ring on 
mortar from morn to night. Even this is not enough; for his hungry 
tribesmen, the majority of whom would scarcely taste meat from 
year’s end to year’s end, expect from their shaikh an occasional feast 
and the slaying of a camel, that all may eat their fill. The shaikh 
can reasonably stage a feast on the arrival of an important guest, to 
celebrate a wedding, or circumcision ceremony, or the like. 

A great shaikh will go even further and will regularly send presents 
of frocks and material for dresses to the wives of the less fortunate 


members of his tribe. This keeps the women happy and indirectly 
their husbands also. The shaikh’s chief lady also has herself a lot to 
do in keeping up her husband’s prestige, and the wives of the junior 
members of the clan are for ever calling on her and explaining their 
difficulties, in the unexpressed hope that assistance to the wardrobe 
or kitchen will be forthcoming. The great Faisal al Duwish was a 
master at keeping the women of the tribe happy, and it paid: the 
same must also be said of His Majesty King ’Abdul ’Aziz ibn Sa’ud. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


rhe average Badawin has a hard and difficult existence, and may 
said to be always hungry and ill-clad. The main hardship he is at 
times faced with is lack of money and inability to make any, by 
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what the world would call honest methods. Hence if he cannot live 
on somebody’s largesse he must steal or raid. He cannot spin, to work 
he is ashamed. If he is forbidden to raid (as is die case under Bin 
Sa’ud’s regime to-day), the fight for life is a particularly severe one, 
when he is not provided with an occupation to enable him to earn. 
Year in, year out, the poorer type of Badawin— and there are many 
tens of thousands of such— never gets a “square” meal according to 
our standards. He probably has meat only when he can cadge it off 
somebody more fortunate than himself, or when his shaikh gives a 

dinner party. ... 

His own food for most of the year consists of only camel s milk 

and a handful of dates per day. The camel-herd gets even less than this. 

The Badawin’s clothes are on the same scanty scale as his food, a 
thin cotton dishddsha (smock), replaced only when it falls off his back 
with age, and a threadbare 'abba (cloak), kaffiyah and thin rope agdl 
(head cloth and head cord), are all he has to cover his ill-nourished 
body Yet all this makes for toughness and hardihood, and the average 
Badawin seems made of steel. The lack of warm clothing is probably 
the hardest thing in life that he has to bear, for in winter the tempera- 
ture often falls below freezing point, and the winds are of ice, and cut 
the body through and through. I have never ia my life felt so cold as 
in the desert a hundred miles inland of Kuwait when a ydhi or jabali 
wind has been blowing in December or January. Yet in spite of the 
hard life, the Badawin is never in danger of actual starvation or o 
dying from want. His ahl (family) would never permit this, nor 
would the system of affording three days’ hospitality to all and sundry 

such a splendid feature of democratic Arabia— allow of a man 

reaching such straits. A person who is down and out, without a penny 
to his name, would in reality be far worse off in London than in 
Arabia, where he could always hope to find a black tent or two to 


sponge on. 

A Badawin’s dream and ambition 
camels, next a wife, and afterwards 


LXUUC13, IK-Ai “ ' ... j 

a saltiqi — I am, of course, assuming that he starts with a rifle an 
dhaUl (riding camel). Give the desert man these essentials and he is 
a made man, for both camels and sheep double themselves in three 
wars. Anv male lambs that are born, he kills for food, the fema es e 
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keeps for breeding. Similarly, young male camels are sold for food 

and only a selected few retained to carry the household tents and 
baggage. 

Mares are never sold, and the male foals, if not killed at birth, are 
a source of income when sold in the towns bordering on Arabia. (See 
Chapter XXX.) 

The Badawin of the desert has a charm of his own, and if you 
once make friends with him or do him a kindness, he does not forget. 
He is above all things a child of nature, and is ruled by a strange 
pride which he calls his sharaf and which he values almost above life 
itself. Scold a desert man or call him ugly names, and he is ready to 
knife you; at the very least he will sulk, dig his toes into the ground 
and do nothing that you wish. On the other hand, if you treat him 
kindly, invite him to sit down in your tent and take a cup of coffee 
with you, you have gone half-way to win his friendship and confi- 
dence. If you treat him as an equal, and not as a servant, even if he is 
merely your guide or escort, he will react wonderfully and will rarely 
take liberties. 

He is full of humour too, and will understand a joke and a good 
story, but you must not make fun of him before his fellow Arabs. 

Next to his sharaf, the Badawin, and for that matter every true 
Arab, values his family honour or ’ ardh . This word implies the good 
name of his womenfolk and more especially of his wife and sister. 
If his ’ ardh is besmirched nothing short of killing the errant woman 
will restore it. Respect the Badawin’s sharaf speak well always of 

his 'ardh and help him to guard both, and all will be well with you 
in your relations with him. 

However poor he is and however lowly his dwelling-place, the 
Badawin excels as a host, and will slay his last camel or sheep to do 
honour to his guest. Nor are his womenfolk behindhand in this respect. 

If an important personage passes by her tent in the absence of her 
husband, the wife will run out of her tent holding out a frothing 
bowl of camel’s milk or leben , as a sign of welcome. 

THE badawin’s FAULTS 

The desert man has his faults, of course, and by Western standards 
they are grave. 
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Dirty he and his wife always are, but theirs is the dirt of the held, 
a thing totally different from the dirt of the town. He never washes 
his clothes till they are about to drop off, and then he replaces them. 


good 


manure 


bathes 


w 

urine, and thus rids her head^ of vermin for_afew_davs. 

Both the Badawin and his women are envious to a degree, and 
cupidity is the breath of life to them. Both are as full of hasad and 


tama 


that 


vices 


araging 


anyone who happens to be better off. His tama is proverbial and has 
caused him to be dubbed by certain Westerners “the arch parasite of 
world society”. True it is that you can make a Badawin man or woman 
do pretty well anything in this world except (and here I speak for the 
desert only) sacrifice his or her honour, by the offer of money. 

Yet with all these faults I have found the Badawin and his wife to 
be the most lovable and delightful of all people, just primitive Adams 

and Eves, like their ancestors. 

The true Badawin is a deeply religious man, and his hard life in 
the desert with its perpetual dangers to man and beast increases his 
sense of nearness to and dependence on his Maker. The grim scenery 
which surrounds him, the wide sandy deserts, the blood-colour of 
blazing sunsets, the deep yellow-black of the dust storms, a very 
incarnation of monstrous evil, and last but not least the devilish 
flicker of the witch’s oven, as it trembles above the ground, with its 
cruel sister the ever-deceiving mirage, all tend to convince him that 
the One and Indivisible God is near him always and if only he be 
a true Musulm&n will help him when peril is about. The thought of 
God is always with him, and the name of Allah is perpetually on his 
lips. He prays ceremonially five times a day. He can and will do 
nothing without invoking God’s aid. After his duty towards God, 
comes duty towards his neighbour, and to a lesser extent towards 
himself. His whole code can be summed up in the following few 


sentences: 
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A man’s first duty is towards God. 

His second, the protection of his tent neighbour ( qasir ). 

His third, attention to the laws of Hospitality ( dhidfa ). 

His fourth, his duty towards a traveller under his conduct ( rafiq ). 

His fifth, attention to the laws of Personal Protection and Sanctuary (wejh 

and dakhdla .) 

His sixth and last is to himself: to raid when he can and keep what he has 

captured (chessib). 

It is noteworthy that in fulfilling this last duty he thinks of it as a 
sort of reward for what has gone before. Raiding is no sin, but a virtue, 
and to kill your enemy a still greater virtue. Therefore, to steal your 
enemy’s cattle is not robbery but an exploit to be proud of. Your 
enemy will do the same to you to-morrow if he gets the chance. (See 

Chapter VII.) 


the BADAWIN woman ( Badawiyah ) 

Taking the good with the bad, the Badawin woman is nearly all 


charm 


town 


O W44U lUUVr 

hearsay. 

She has very much of the child about her; all the delightful ness and 

all the unreasonableness of a child. 

She is prone to sudden storms of rage, and will sulk without apparent 
reason. She is full of jealousy, and will love and hate with passion 
and ferocity, yet she can be the gentlest of beings and is capable of 
great sacrifice. She adores her children, though she has no idea of 
teaching them discipline or self-control ; she will fly at her husband, 
if he attempts to punish their child, and will go off the deep end if 
her husband does not sleep close by her side ( mayargud wiyha ) every 

night. 3 

Badawin unmarried girls are, of course, debarred from any male 
society or male friendships outside the circle of their own immediate 
families, but married women have far more freedom than their 
town sisters, and can be on delightfully friendly terms with males 
0 eir own taifa or hamula. They have strong ideas of propriety, 
and are sensitive to a degree about their reputation. The most 
dreadful thing in the world that can happen to them is to be talked 
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about. Yet gossips they are, and expert in tearing others’ reputations. 
Many a desert tragedy has resulted from too glib a tongue. Ordinary 
sexual matters are discussed before small children with a frankness 
and simplicity which modem educationists might approve, but which 
an English person may find at times embarrassing. The bearing o 
their young by camels, mares and ewes is not only an everyday topic, 
but mothers will take their children to watch the progress of such 

events, alongside their menfolk. 

On the whole, Badawin women are extremely moral, though they 
might readily succumb to temptation were it to come their way. 


Fortunately it does not. 

They go in for love affairs, of course, and mamed women are not 
above falling desperately in love with other men than their husbands. 
A woman’s only hope in such a case (unless her man happens to be 

y < t 1 1 _ a -1.L k/inr him tn 


whole truth 


among 


among 


Richard 


parated 

at war, « 


This I think a libel, or at least a grave exaggeration. 


THE 


“an autumn study” 


November 


Kuwait Neutral 


The 


water 


dawn 


has fallen, uie ursi jui “««■ — > — o • , , « 

ing in the hollows. Both camels and sheep are thin and scarcely 

to walk any distance. The summer has been a terribly severe one. 

More rain is urgently needed, else the grass that has come up wi 

wither again. The head of the family has ridden off on his mare 

previous evening to see if better grazing exists io miles away. He wi 


not be back till sunset 


of the men-servants 
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with w hie h the day commences. It is still quite dark, but the praver- 

call has roused the camp. The women also pray, but in their own 

tent. Alter prayers, the woman whose duty' it is to make the daily 

suppJy of Ubcn (sour milk), starts rocking her goatskin to and fro on 

die mirjahah (wooden tripod from the centre of which it hangs). 

According to the tribe they belong to, some women sing when at 
this work, others do not. 

The woman of the house then orders a little bitter coffee or tea (a 
modern innovation) to be prepared and gives some to the shepherd 
and the camelherd, who with the dawm will start off on their day’s 
duties. With the coffee she hands them a supply of dates; pan of this 
is eaten on the spot and pan put into a little leather bag as the day’s 
ration. If coffee or tea is scarce, the men are given a boud of milk. 
W hile this is being done, another servant whose duty later will be to 
go and fetch w/ater, etc., looses the lambs from inside the tent, where 
each has been attached by a woollen loop to a central rope during the 
night, and allows each lamb to be suckled by its mother. This done, 
the lambs are tied up again. The grown-up animals are counted to see 
that no wolf has stolen one during the night, and off they are sent to 
graze in charge of the shepherd boy. As the sheep are weak from 
lack of fodder and the long summer, they will be sent a couple of miles 
at most. There the shepherd-boy amuses himself one way or another 
till the sun gets up and makes him feel inclined to rest. He thereupon 
plants his staff* in the ground and hangs his 'abba on top. This is 
enough to deceive the sheep into thinking the shepherd is standing 
near them and watching. They will not wander; the shepherd goes to 
sleep. There is no danger by day while he is in sight of the camp. 

After the sheep go the camels. A few of these, being in extra poor 
condition as the result of die summer, find difficulty in rising. They 
*re given a mouthful of dates to encourage them ; one or two may 
l»ve to be helped up, protesting with growls and burblings as their 
tails are seized and given an upward twist. They are all ready now 
**** the herdsman bursts into song of encouragement and leads the 





N*m 





tmkkyvL MikMyxU is the special sock which shepherds keep to hang 

»» prevent sheep and lambs from wandering. Every tent has one. 

take no notice of the mkkyal, only the black sheep of H 

P** ®kle. “Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me” — here “staff' 
Arabian mikkyal.] 
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way, riding monkey-like on the hindquarters of one of the better- 
conditioned animals, and looking as if every minute he would slide 
off over the animal’s tail. The herdsman’s song is wild and weird, 
rising and falling in semitones. As often as not he starts off with a 
description of the beautiful grazing that his charges are going to hnd 
ahead of them. He pleads with his camels and says they are to trust 
him, their guide and helper. He it is who is leading them to pastures 
fair, and grass that is green and succulent. The camels seem to under- 
stand, for with sundry groans and moans, they slowly follow him in 
single file. As they disappear into the early morning mist the last you 
see or hear of the party is the distant singing of the camelherd. Then 
all are swallowed up in the morning fog. Like the sheep, the came s 
will not go far. Five to eight miles is their limit just now. Grazing 
has been so pitifully scarce in their long summer camp they must 

be allowed to get fit slowly; presently they will go further afield. 

.... 11 o mnrh more valuable 


camelherd 


me can ic me iu uuw w*. — -r — j . i 

herd. He watches, with rifle ready, even though there is not the 
slightest rumour of danger or trouble in the air. To while away the 
long day, he may look for truffles on the hilltops or occastonally try 
and catch a jerboa. In the main, however, he watches and watches till 

the time comes to go home 


camels 


breakfast 


up, tne vent uuuuy ** * — e> , - , , 

tea without milk, and some dates. If the housewife is in funds she 

- - ^ r. _ _ f t h p\/ CTO 


may 
without. 
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The daughter of the house with her small sister, or her gir 
from the neighbour’s tent, now starts off to collect brushwoo or 
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needs. ’ Arfaj is what they seek, and as this has 


arm 


rope xu carry — -- 

from five to ten years old often accompany the girls to see if t ey 

rtl T. » * Trntr r\f Pflinvinff them- 


truffle. It is their one way 

amusements 


selves, uiey nave tew ~ ~ ... , „ 

strong healthy stride, their long sleeves bound behind their necks 

free ffleir arms, and their skirts hitched up a, the waist to give faedom 

of movement. How straight and supple they are 1 Daily this fetch g 
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in of firewood goes on, and the girls and children get in a two- or 


walk 

J 0 - -- — — mv-m muu 1HOAC3 UlCIll 

strong, straight and fit to bear children later on, and they know it. 

Two hours later they return, each bearing an enormous load of 
'arfaj bushes on their heads, and followed by the tired little mites who 
have gone with them. In the meantime the woman of the tent has 
not been idle. She, with her sister, or old mother if she has one to 
help her, has been sunning the family bedding (lahdf) and putting it 
away, or has been cleaning pots and pans from the previous night’s 
meal and has tidied up the tent. She has sent off the spare shepherd 
to go and fetch water from the wells they have just vacated, perhaps 
to miles back. He takes for the purpose a couple of male camels 

camel 


This 


thamila 


often the case after rains, the daughters of the house will once again 
be sent off with goatskins (jgarab ) to collect the water — (a thamila is 
a small supply of water lying under the surface of a dry, sandy water- 
course which does not sink deep and disappear completely, because 
it lies on subsurface rock or clay). The girls scratch away the sand to a 
depth of two or three feet to reach the brown, muddy liquid. They 
ladle it into skins by means of a small cup (jiddd) of tamarisk wood, 
and keep it on one side for drinking purposes only. The water is at 
first opaque and yellowish, but the silt soon settles. 


is made just outside the women’s quarters, and all skins are 
the bed. 


rfaj 


family 


clarified butter of sheep’s milk, and all will sit down and eat their 
If the family is a poor one, there will be no meal till sundown. 
After the midday meal, the woman of the house will first clean 


semen 


the 


then start weaving any cloth that may be required 


mamad, which in due course she will sell when she visits a town 
musdhilak. A qdta if well and artistically made will bring her 
*45 to Rs .50 — a vast sum of money for a Badawin family. 
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The Master’s Return 

Chap. Ill 

An hour or so before sunset, the tent housewife takes a stroll. She 
has had a hard day. She enjoys herself with her children for half an 
hour or so. Before going out she has ordered the household to prepare 
and fill the haudh. This is a large leather drinking trough fixed in 
basin fashion on a stand of three bent hoops of wood. This is lor the 
sheep when they come home and for the master’s mare. There is a 
good supply of water ready, but the sheep will not need much, for 
they have been having green grazing. The camels will not yet drink: 
it is autumn and they will not want water for five days now. It is 
impossible to water them in camp, so every fifth day the herdsman 
will take them back, either to the wells they summered on, or to 
others that may be handy and let them drink their fill ( i-waridun-hum ). 

On such journeys the herd will take the spare shepherd with him 
and he will go equipped with al haudh (see above), the dallu (small 
leather bucket), to draw water with, and the habl or rope to attach 
to the bucket. He will also take all spare garabs (water-skins) to bring 
back water to the camp. It is now nearly sunset and all eyes are on 
the look-out for the return of the master of the house. At last he is 
seen on the horizon cantering leisurely home. As he nears the tents 
the dogs begin to bark, the children rush out to meet father and the 
wife orders coffee to be prepared. His welcome is like that given to 
a guest, for he will be tired and hungry. As he dismounts, his wife or 
daughter takes his mare and at once throws over her a jilldl (blanket) 
before taking her to water. That duty done, they shackle her with 
clumsy iron shackles and allow her to go free. If the family is fairly 
well off, the mare will be given a feed of barley, but the poor man’s 

mare gets nothing. 

Salutations over and several cups of coffee handed round, the 
master of the house is asked about the result of his journey. He pro- 
duces out of the voluminous folds of his dishddsha samples of different 
kinds of grass which he has seen growing at the spot he visited, and 
which he has brought home to show his wife and herdsmen; he 
praises his new find, he says grazing is good out there, and there is 
lots of it, and no other Badawin have as yet found it. He has brought 
good news ( hishdrd ), he wants his womenfolk and all the others to 

rejoice with him for he is a bashir (a bringer of good news) : 

By God it is excellent, very very excellent, and there are no Arabs 


u 
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on it-Oh my children, oh my servants, we will move to it to-morrow 
morning.” 

Yet what, after all, is this new-found grazing ? Nothing but a slightly 
ramed-upon locality, where a few green shoots and weeds wait for 
man and beast to find them. Yet with the scarcity that prevails, the 
find is welcome. At sunset the camels once again come home, this 
ttme with the herdsman riding behind them. He is no longer singing 

but encourages them with a “wa-ho, wa-ho, hurry up my daughter, ’ 
the night is coming on, ’tis late— ’ris late”. 

On arrival the camels are gently shepherded to the front of the 

tent where they are encouraged to lie down in a semicircle forming 

a sort of zareeba, with heads all facing the open side of the tent. This 

for protection, and to give each other warmth, for the tent keeps 

off the chill night breeze. However cold it is, the camels have no 

covering on their backs, and they appreciate any shelter they can get 
from the night wind. & 

An hour after sunset, and often when it is quite dark, the sheep 
come in with much “baa-ing” and calling upon their lambs to come 
out and appease their hunger, for the lambs have been kept at home 
all day. The sheep are brought into the semicircle formed by the 
camels, and the lambs are let loose. For twenty minutes or so pande- 
monium reigns. The babies have to be guided to their mothers, who 
will accept no lamb but their own, and in the darkness there is 

much apparent confusion due only to the noise made by ewes 
and lambs. J 


The shepherds know their job, and the lambs, having fed, are soon 
taken back and tied up inside the tent. All this time there are no lights 
or the Badawin family cannot afford such luxury. Only in the kitchen 
portion of the tent a fire is cooking the evening meal and the master 
°t the house sitting in front of the guest portion of his tent has got a 
smail fire going with the embers of dry camel dung. Every now and 

en he flings on a bunch of ' arfaj to cause a blaze and show him what 
ls going on. 


Supper follows, a simple meal of boiled rice and possibly a little 

wad. It is washed down with &4»t, of which master takes long and 

copious draughts. The women do not eat with him. They have already 
Md their snack. Only die wife sits by her husband to see that he has 




Rain ! 


Chap. Ill 


all he wants. Coffee then goes round, and master, servants and women 

go early to bed. 

That night Allah the All-seeing, the All-merciful, is good to his 
people. As the camp sleeps, a great thundercloud appears and gradually 
creeps up from the far north-west. Nearer and nearer it comes till 
at 3 a.m. it is exactly overhead. There is a death-like stillness, and 
even the camp dogs cease their baying and the sleepers turn uneasily 
in their sleep. The air is oppressive, even hot. Suddenly a cold chill 
wind begins to blow; the shepherd watching his sheep in front of the 
tent wakes his master and whispers, Allah Kerim, Insha llah it will 
rain, the mercy of God is coming, Oh Allah, give us of thy blessing”. 
Suddenly there is a soul-raising thunderclap followed by a simul- 
taneous blaze of forked lightning, which lights up the whole landscape 
a vivid bluey-white. Clap after clap follows ; each rolling away in the 
distance like salvos of great artillery. Shouts and cries rise from the 
camp. The men rush to the camels and sheep, the women to the tent 
ropes, and then with a dull roar growing every instant deeper and 
closer, the rain comes at last. At first great heavy drops the size of 
small saucers, then in a few seconds the downpour. And what a 
downpour! Fortunately there is no wind but just a deep booming 
roar, as the water pours down in sheets. For ten minutes everyone 
holds on to what he can grip, expecting the squall which usually 
follows such rain. But none comes. Then cries of joy as the open 
spaces round the camp site begin to fill with water. The tents perched 
up on higher ground than the surrounding country are safe from 
flood, but by 3.3c a.m. the countryside is a vast shallow lake. By 
3.45 a.m. the rain thins off. Regardless of everything, men, women and 
children rush forth to collect the delicious rain-water into every kind 
of utensil they can lay hands on : water-skins, basins, tins and cooking 
pots of every description are made to serve. When these are filled 
women and children sit in the water and literally wallow in it for 
sheer joy. The men rouse the camels and make them drink knee deep 
in the fresh brown sea. Everyone is delirious, for they have been 
drinking brackish and even salt water for the last nine months. The 
great blessing has come at last. God is great, God is good to the 
Muslimin, The incongruous part of it all is that it is still pitch dark. 
No one has a lantern, no one cares. At length dawn breaks. Prayers, 
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Rejoicing 


genuine prayers of heartfelt thanks are said and the storm passes away 
What a scene daylight brings ! Each tent, like a litttle Noah’s ark is 
perched safely on its small Ararat, and a sea of fresh water for a couple 
of miles all round gives the appearance of the Flood of Bible story 
Away to the right are some low hills, and to the left one can see the’ 
water tumbling down their sides as the various nullahs sail (the Arab 
word for running in spate). You can hear the dull roar of these distant 
water-courses running full. The summer has ended at long long last. 
The Badawin world comes to life and is happy once more. “Now we 
shall see th efagah (truffles)”, cry the delighted children. 


(The above was a personal experience of 2nd November, 1933.) 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Tent and its Furnishings 


A. Badawin tent or bait al sha’ar is made up ot strips ot black or brown 
coarse cloth known as fala’ij (plural: fdjdn). These are woven from 
goats’ hair or from sheep’s wool, never irom camel hair, so that the 
name “camel hair tents” is a misnomer. The length of each strip used, 
and the number of such strips, naturally depends on the importance 
and circumstances of the owner. An average shaikh, for instance, will 
have a tent of, say, six extra-broad strips, each seventy feet long and 
supported by four poles, while a poor man may have cheap narrow 
strips to his tent, each twenty-five feet long, with only two poles, 

possibly with one. 

The true Badawin shaikh does not go in for bigger tents than the 
one described, as his movements from camp to camp would be 
hampered thereby. Among the leading Shaikhs of the Anizah and 
Northern Shammar, such as ibn Sha’alan, ibn Hathal, Ajil al Yarwar 
and also among Arabian princes like the Al Sa ud, the Shaikhs of 
Bahrain, Kuwait and Qatar, tents of enormous size are the fashion. 
These, however, are practically used only when the owners are going 
out for the spring months to certain standing camps, from which they 
will sally forth and hunt gazelle, or hawk hubara. They would never 
be used for migration purposes. 

To return to the tent: the strips are all sewn together so as to form 
one long rectangular whole, and are then raised up on the tent poles 
(’ amddn ) and the sides stretched taut by means of tent ropes ( atndb ). 

The tent is then divided, usually by two or three long and gaily 
decorated curtains, known as qdta (pronounced gat a), which hang 
on the tent poles inside the tent to a height of some six feet from 
the ground. They have their ends attached to the roof at the back 
of the tent, and to the roof and the tent ropes on the open side 

respectively. 

Each qdta has one of its ends especially gaily decorated (see drawing of 
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WELL-TO-DO, THREE-POLED BADAWIN TENT 

(Elevation 
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A THREE-POLED BADAW1N TENT (Elevation) 
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Tent Attachments 


Chap. IV 

qdta pp. 67 and 68). I hi* decorated end must face out w ards on the side 
ot the tent which is open. If the wind dunges, and the reverse side of the 

tent is used, the qdia must be taken down, turned round and refuted. 

DETAILS 

fa) Profile 



(b) Election 


Earth 


(d) Met had „f 

a^horiNf T tut 

ro*e» t/Ho in* 




fc) 


t*H» (Vo*) Method of tyin^ Pope, ro ltftl ^ 



Tapaf r«e 


Undergo* a f 
Ttnt took , na 
wp*a.'d 


TAM:,A. 



iMliU l 
(*») 



Method of Joining Rope* 10 Side of Tent 
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Plan of Tent 


Chap. IV 

The number of tent ropes which support a tent m front and rear 
depend on the number ot poles the tent has. Opposite each pole there 
will be two ropes, one in front and one behind, so that a tent ot three 
poles will have six ropes (three on either side). Apart from these front 

WELL-TO-DO, TWO-POLED BADAWIN TENT 

(Plan) 

N ote . — In Eastern Arabia the Rabaa (the men’s portion of the tent) is always 

at the eastern end. 

In a stone or mud house the men’s portion is known as A1 Diwiniyah. 



and rear ropes, the two ends of the tents are kept stretched out taut by 

six other ropes, three at each end. 

On the reverse side of each tent and stretching well round so as to 

shut in the two open ends, and with enough material to spare to close 

them at night from the front, are two long stretches of cloth know n as 
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Tent Curtains 


Chap. IV 


'tag made up of four narrow strips each, which join in the centre 
of the reverse side of the tent; these are attached to the tent sides 
by a series of bodkins known as khillal. The whole then hangs 
down tn the form of a heavy curtain which, where it meets the earth, 
is buried m the sand for its whole length, or pegged down if the 

ground is hard. 

The lowest strip which always is covered or buried in sand is of 

i enor material, as it gets most wear and damage from white ants and 
rain. 

We thus have in the completed pitched tent the following main parts • 

}lt '&£££"' “ g of !,x strips Min (sin&jW: 

(b) The poles 'amdin (singular : ’amud). 

(c) The partition curtains qdta. 

(d) The two rear curtains mag joined together at centre of the back of the 

t( ent and stretching round the two ends. 

(^) The tent ropes atndb (singular; tanb). 

the qAta or dividing curtain 

Patterns commonly found on Mutair and 'Ajman cites, or the 
oirtains which divide the tent, together with the particular names under 
hich they are known, are given below. Although the number and 
me of each strip always remain the same, the actual pattern on each 
strip vanes according to the tribe, and the time that is given to the 

The 8 lr or Ta™ S “ aPP ‘ ieS ‘° S ‘ ri P S “ d (3)- 

Ihe qdta or divide is composed of four strips 
under, and commencing from the top. 

« The first strip or rur/is all black with pattern (a) in the centre 
and pattern (i) above. Width one span plus four fingers. 

wd^bLl To°f stnp k 0r dghadir c is 3 whiK strip With a ^indi- 
of o/S^7p n a„t e CentK ° f ^ “ Pa,Km ^ 

(3) The third strip or al bail follows bel™ „/ j- t 

t 

( 4 ) The fourth and last strip is cl mmc'bc. This is the lowest niece 


sewn 
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Qata Strips 


DIAGRAM OF THE QATA 


First strip or saif 




Width I span 
and A fingers ^ 
or u 
dpprox: 12" 



Second strip or al ghadir 


( b ) Pattern 
fa) Pattern 


2 spans 
or 

approx 
18 ’ 



| fa) Pattern 


Third strip or al ba'ij 



Fourth strip or al muta'ba 



2 spans 

or 

approx 

18 " 



Pa ttern 


the ruag (or back curtains of a tent) 

These consist of font strips sewn one on top of the other 

• DJ/x«r ie mvpn A DHttCm 


ontally 


The well-to-do 


7 2 


Curtain Materials 


Chap. IV 

man goes in for handsome black and white ruags y while the poor man 
practically always confines himself to plain brown or black ones. 



These four strips are sewn together and placed round the back and 

sides of the Badawin tent. The patterns vary slightly, some are without 

the second white strip. A coarse piece is woven and sewn along the 

bottom edge. This goes on the ground, and is usually covered with 

sand to weigh it down. The shade of brown varies according to the 
wool available. 

The weaving of the tent material is largely done by the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages bordering on the desert, and both in Kuwait 
and the neighbouring hamlets of Jahrah and the Qusur a good trade 
is done in this commodity. This does not mean that this work is not 
largely done in the tribes themselves, but the best qualities and strongest 
materials for shaikhs’ tents probably come from the towns. 

Actually every humble tribal woman makes and renews the worn 


parts of her own tent, and only those with means go into the towns 
to buy. This was confirmed to me by Rifa’a, wife of Shaikh Thuwairan 
abu Sifra of the Mutair in 1934, and by many other women. The best 
and most sought after material is made of goats’* hair alone. It is jet 

black and is thicker than that made from shepn’c wnnl T«- qIca IaaIto 


some also. A noticeable feature 


f goats’ hair 

appearance < 



j — — J — ’ f V4 J 

on the principle of a ship’s anchor, better to take the strain. 


Probably the best are made by the Bani Lam tribe near Amara 




Construction of Tent 

Chap. IV 

These ropes are attached to the ground by wooden pegs if the ground 
is firm, but if the soil is sandy the practice is to dig a hole two feet 
deep, tie the end of the rope round a bundle of 'arfaj and bury the whole 
in the earth. An excellent anchor is thus formed, and a rope so treated 
rarely comes away. When a man first buys a tent, he purchases the 
poles separately, next the necessary rolls of tent strips of the lengths 
he requires, then the qdtas, ropes, side poles, etc., and lastly the back 
curtains. 

He then hands the tent strips to his women, who start sewing them 
together under the experienced eye of one of the older women. Much 
skill and care is needed to sew up a tent so that it stands straight and 
does not give way at any of the seams, which are carefully drawn 
together and sewn with extra-strong all-goats’-hair thread. 

After the tent roof has been put together the tarrija (plural : tara’ij ) 
have to be sewn on from side to side on the underside to support the 
poles and take the strain of the ropes. These are extra-strong white- 
and-black patterned strips 6 inches in width (like the Indian nawar ). 
Immediately over the spot where the roof bears on the tent poles, two 
strips of wood are sewn into the tent roof, each i£ feet long, so as to 
prevent the tops of the poles tearing open the roof. Each wooden strip 
is called a gatba. These wooden strips are not evident to the naked 
eye as they are rolled sausage fashion into the tent roof where the 
centre strips join. Each pole is placed exactly under the centre of the 
wood, and when in position does not damage the tent cloth. In the 
north proper holes are made for the tops of the poles in the tent 
ceiling, but not so among the tribes of Hasa and Nejd. 

Lastly the ritbah (plural : artdb ) or semicircular wood fasteners have 
to be sewn on to the ends of the tarrija on which the ropes are fastened 
to the tent sides. This is a very important operation, as there must be 
no weakness here. The ropes (always thick hempen ones) are now tied 
to the tent and everything is ready for pitching. 

The pitching process is always done by the women, assisted by. 
servants and slaves, occasionally also by a young son. It is supposed 
to be the women’s particular job in life. The head of the family (roi al 
bait ) directs the operation, and it is surprising to see how every person 
has a particular task allotted to him or her, knows it and sticks to it 
at every tent-pitching. The daughters of the house, for instance, 
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Tent Pitching 

A THREE-POLED BADAWIN TENT (Plan) 


O' RUT ION Of WIND 


Ruac 


Maga'ao 

or 

ZlL/M 

Rabaa 


• QAHWA 

:D Iojalla 


Hash 


Q*TA (Divide) 


Munarram 


MAZAB or Ml ZB AH 


Food 


NATTU (Loom) 


Ruag 


'ORTA (Divide) 


Hrfaj •• (3 Cooking Pots 

o o 


(Curtiin ) 


QHn • Skins 

o 



Hauoh 


do the hammering in of the pegs with the long stone in 

ment known as alfihr, while the menservants attend to the pole; 
support*, etc v 

The following are the orders the owner of the tent gives t< 
T?““ d SWVOTU “ *e form of a regular drill, addressing in, 

“T* °f couret <*Ky are accompanied by a lot of chat 

*** wbd! need not be detailed here. 
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Men’s Quarters 


(1) “Spread out the tent ya ’ aiydl ” (O my people) (from its filed up 

position when taken off the camel’s back). 

(2) “Stretch out the ropes ya auladi" (O children) (so that thev are at 

right angles to the tent). 

(3) “Anchor the rope ends in the ground y a fulan u a fulan" (0 So-and-So). 

(4) or “Drive in the pegs and wind the ropes round them va Nasir." 

(5) “Tighten the ropes ya Hussa,ya Wadha'' 

(6) “Take a pull on the end ropes ya MarpJc,ya Nasir." 

(7) “Affix the majadim" (front-side, support-poles.) This is done on side 

away from wind. 

(8) “Raise the centre poles” — the men’s job. 

(9) “Raise the back side poles and remaining end side poles.” 

(10) “Now lay to and take a pull at all the ropes once more.” 

(11) “Now rawwagu al bait , i.e. attach the ruag or back and side curtains, 

and cover the lower edge with sand to keep them down.” 

(12) “Now affix the qdta or partition curtains.” 

(13) Lastly, “Spread out the carpet and the dawdshaks and get ready the 

women’s and men’s portions of the tent”. Women’s quarters centre 
and left ( mar gad al harim ), men’s quarters right ( margad al rijdl). 

The tent is now fully pitched and the women place their treasures 
and stores in the centre portion of the tent, including their litters 
( maksar, ginn, etc.), sleeping gear, blankets, food, etc., and transfer to 
the end compartment the cooking pots, cooking utensils, etc., turning 
it into a sort of kitchen. 


MEN S PORTION OF THE TENT 


In the men’s portion of the tent are then unrolled a well-worn carpet 
or two, the best dawdshah (mattresses), to sit on, and the master’s 
own camel saddle covered with white or black sheepskin. Pillows 
( masoned) are placed on both sides of this camel saddle, and 
also behind it for the guest’s back to rest on, and generally 
the place is turned into a neat guest chamber for anyone who may 
come. The master now hangs up his rifle on a hook attached to the 
met pole in the guest chamber, and prepares a fireplace to make coffee 
is the centre of the floor by digging out a shallow circular hole ( wujdr ). 
This done, he gets out his row of three coffee pots (dalla\ also a fourth 
“stock” pot, and lays them alongside the fireplace, together with the 
mak/ndsa (coffee roaster) and yed al mahmdsa (coffee-berry stirrer). 
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Women’s Quarters 


Chap. IV 

Last of all he places in position the shat finajin (brass case for coffee 

cups) alongside the yed wal hdwan (brass pestle and mortar), the 

mubarrad (wooden slipper for cooling coffee beans), the miMibdt 

(wooden peg for stirring the hot coffee), the Ufa (coir piece to 

stuff into the coffee-pot’s spout), and finally the makhbdr (incense 

burner). All is now ready to receive a guest, except that the actual 

coffee beans, the cardamum seed to mix with the coffee, the firewood 

Carfaj bush) and the jalla camel manure (in place of coal) and the 

nnking water, is round in the women’s part of the tent or outside it 
and will have to be fetched. ’ 

As a guest is seen arriving these last necessities are brought and by 

the time he sits down, firewood, jalla , etc., all are ready to hand 

The scheme of things in a poor Badawin tent is the same, only 

everything is on a very much more modest scale— in fact, according 
to his purse. e 

A man leaning on the guest saddle is said to be murtachr, if he leans 

is back against a cushion (masnad), he is said to be mutasannad. If he 

tells a story he sits cross-legged; when eating he kneels on his left 

knee and sits on his left heel; his eating hand works outside his right 

upnght knee; when he washes his hands he squats with knees wide 
apart. 


WOMEN S PORTION OF THE TENT 


Women and servants (if any) cany all cooking utensils, etc., into 

3 wnmon C A. 1 1 • . . . * 


apartment 


i - o r luc ncdvv 

baggage and bags containing rice, flour, dates, salt, sugar are stored 

un a era met tho i* ■ i* * . ° 


against 
apartments. The camel 


rifle 


ammunition. Red lahdfs or quilts, which take the place of blankets, are 
en rolled up and placed on top of the stores, and the woman of the 

nniICA Q«H Vim 1 f 


by passers by. 


other 


placed 


least 


- — — uic spmaie: 

vhich the womenfolk in their spare time spin camels 
These they are for ever whirring, whether on the 
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Spinning and Weaving 
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march or on camel back; indeed, the maghyal would seem to be almost 
part of the Badawiyah. The method of spinning is as follows: 

The spinner keeps the wool she is spinning under her right arm, or 
in her bosom, while with her left hand she prepares the wool to be 
spun some two feet in length, ties it to the lower end of the spindle 
pole, and thrusts it under the hook fixed to the top of the spindle head. 
Next she raises her left knee (she is sitting at the time) and, placing the 
lower end of the spindle pole on it, she sharply twists the spindle handle 
on her knee with an outward move of the palm of her hand. This 
causes it to spin sharply. Next moment she holds the spinning spindle 
aloft in her right hand by means of the wool. When this latter has got 
a sufficient twist on it, she winds the completed wool round the under- 
side of the spindle head. The other most important article of the 
women’s quarters is the hand loom ( nattu ) on which all the cloth parts 
of the tent are woven or replaced. Mother or daughter keeps the loom 
in constant action: they are never idle, these desert women. Treasures 
such as money, coffee beans, cardamum, sugar, salt, silks and special 
holiday attire are kept by the housewife locked up in a small tin or 
wooden box. The key of this she always keeps on her person, and tied 
to a portion of her head veil or milfa. This key is one of the 
first things that catch the European’s eye when talking to a Badawin 

woman. 

Close to, but outside the women’s quarters, and away from the guest 
compartment, lie the filled water-skins ( garab ), which for coolness 
sake are always placed on a thick mattress of 'arfaj bush. Near these 

are kept: 

(a) The small leather bucket and rope ( dallu ) for drawing water out 
of wells, with or without the cross-piece of wood in the centre to keep 

it open, and 

( b ) The large leather bucket or bath ( haudh ) standing on its curved 
wooden legs, from which camels and sheep drink. Both dallu and 
haudh are usually bought by the owner of the tent when he comes 
up to Kuwait or other town to do musdbilah ; in the same way he 
buys his goat water-skins which have to be renewed fairly frequently. 


The 


that 


Last, but not least, the mirjahah (or tripod) with goatskin hanging 
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* J WiUI 

sheep’s carcase on, preparatory to skinning 


necessary 


description and names 


and women’s portions of 


juna |n ^napter V. 


POSITION OF TENT WITH REGARD TO THE WIND 

- e always pitched with one of tl 


I 


direction of the wii 

*•* “ ,v aim norm-eastern part ol 

Arabia where there are two very common prevailing winds, the 

ama. (north-west wind) and the Kaus (south-east wind), it is the 
general rule to see black tents pitched with their longer axis facing 
towards the north-west. This does not mean that tents are opened 
towards the side from which the wind is blowing— the contrary is the 
case and the side of the tent is always closed in the direction from 


The 


the wind is blowing, and the sheltered side opened 


the closed side truffa al bait 


the rainy season, 


«ry for die inhabitants of the tent to change the “face 
once. Otherwise the wind gets under the tent, billows it up, and if it 
does not carry it away, at least causes the tent poles to fall and lets the 
tent then collapse upon its occupants. A sudden change of wind there- 
fore means confusion and lots of shouting. The owner's first and im- 
mediate orders are, "Change the back wall, my children, the wind has 
oome , or in Arabic, Jama al hawa, Jaibaru al bait ya awalaJi. The 
excited women and servants thereupon rush about,’ drop the front 
bamboo supports (facing the wind), quickly unpin the back curtains 
and carry them round to the side from which the wind is blowing, and 
again as quickly pm them on to the tent roof, and bury their bottom 
odges m the sand; the side poles are next put under the edge of the tent 
roof lacing away trom the wind, each under a rope, and lastly the tent 

dTe'iT T.7T T Uk ' n d °' n ’ reVmed and “P again with 

embroidered ends extending out of the tent and thrown back over 

■ont ropes. Tlie w hole process takes a surprisingly short time. 

of dl rr’ T r ' 0t r ih " ,he Bada ™ «»* -° advanuge 
Ihe slightest breeze, so he rolls up the back curtain or unnins s,v.„l 
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yards of it so as to let portions of it lie on the ground: the breeze in 
this manner percolates into every’ part of the tent. If the sun is very 
strong, a locally woven carpet (usually some shade of orange) is hung 
up near the tent roof between poles and is pinned to the underside of 
the tent roof. This doubles the thickness of the tent and brings relief. 

In very cold weather, on the other hand, the tent can be closed from 
the front by drawing inwards the embroidered ends of the qdta (which 
already extend several yards outside the tent) and by joining the ends 
near the middle of the tent side. The top edge is then pinned to the 
edge of the roof of the tent as is done in the case of the back curtain. 
This encloses the tent completely and gives great cosiness and warmth 
to the occupants. Similarly, the ends of the ruag are brought right 
round the guest quarters and the woman’s cookhouse respectively, 
and turn those places into warm corners to sit in. 

Note. — The men’s quarter of a tent or raba'a is always situated at the 
east end of the tent, irrespective of which way the tent is facing. This is 
the universal rule in Eastern and North-Eastern Arabia. 

Similarly it is the rule for a tent to be pitched with its longer axis at right 
angles to the north-west wind ( S/iamdl ). In inner Najd, and especially 
among ’Utaiba tribe, the longer axis facing the north-west is the rule, and 
the tent is opened at its ends only. The rabaa here is at southern end. 

THE TENT DOGS 

Every tent has its watch-dogs, and also (especially amongst the 
’Ajman, ’Awazim and Mutair) a saluqi or two. The former are fierce, 
shaggy animals who usually have their ears cut off short to make them 
good fighters. Their heads are broad, rather like our bull-terrier type, 
and they are fierce and very powerfully built. These dogs guard the' 
camels and sheep at night from wolves and strangers, and are trained 
to move round and round the tents all night in a large circle. The in- 
coming or departing guest usually has a busy time keeping off these 
savage dogs, who bark at his heels in a most disconcerting manner, and 
are only kept back by a continual motion of his cane behind him, or 
by the shouts of the occupants of the tent. The watch-dog usually 
sleeps outside the women’s apartments and is fed with little bits of rice, 
bread and dates that are left over from the meals. It is never allowed 
inside the tents, being unclean (najis). The saldqis (pronounced saldqi, 
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Siting the Tent 
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plural: salag ), on the other hand, are regarded as clean, especially by 
those Badawin following the Maliki tenets of Islam (who are in the 
majority in Hasa and Kuwait), and they are allowed to enter tents and 
sleep in the women’s portion at will. They are valued for hunting pur- 
poses, and are taught to kill hare and gazelle for the pot. Great care is 
taken that there shall be no interbreeding between the tent watch-dogs 
and the saliiqi , and when the female sahHqi of the household is on heat 
one of her hind legs is attached by a leather thong to her collar, thus 
forcing her to sit down, which effectually prevents a heavy dog 
covering her. 


A STRANGER ARRIVING AT A TENT 

A stranger arriving must approach a Badawin tent from the front 
only. It is the worst of bad form to come up from the back. He must 
then approach the guest side of the tent and halt and make his camel 
kneel while some way off. This shows that he wants a night’s rest or 
some food. He must never approach or halt his camel near the women’s 
end of the tent ( muharram ). The purpose of this custom is to give the 
women time to adjust their burqas or veils whilst the visitor is some 
distance off. Were the visitor to come up from behind, he might come 
upon an unveiled woman attending to nature or washing her hair, or 
cleaning kitchen utensils. 


FAVOURITE SPOTS FOR PITCHING TENTS 

In choosing a tent site the proximity of water is, of course, the first 
essential. Next, the nature of the grazing decides where a man will 
wish to pitch his tent. If he is migrating with the tribe or part of the 
tribe, the tent owner leaves the selection of the area to be camped on 
to the shaikh, but tries for the convenience of himself and his family 
to get as close as possible to a sandy nullah or dry water course with 
high banks. This is very important, for it allows the whole household, 
and especially the women, to attend to their toilet and other sanitary 
duties out of sight and in sandy surroundings which are ideally health- 
ful. In this connection a Badawin (male or female) never unnecessarily 
soils the ground, but makes a point of digging a small hole in the sand, 
which he afterwards fills in. If water is scarce, as more often than not 

Arab of the Desert. gj 
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Changing Camp 
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it is, sand may be used for the necessary ablutions in place of water. 
So the cleaner and more handy the sandy bed of the nullah, the happier 
are the occupants of the tent. 

The phrase “proximity of water” is used in a relative sense only. 
In summer it must, of course, be close, within at most half a mile, but 
preferably much closer. In winter, however, when camels are not 
watered at all, and sheep and mares drink only once in four days, 
camps ma 

hold water is brought out on camel-back and in large and small 
skins, whilst sheep are sent off to drink at the wells, or in exceptional 
circumstances have water brought to them on camels. 


y be pitched twenty or thirty miles from any well. The house 


CHANGING THE CAMPING GROUND 

For sanitary reasons the camping ground is changed every eight or 
ten days, but especially to provide new grazing for the camels and sheep. 
An ordinary change of ground usually involves a march of ten or 
twelve miles, always provided water is handy. This is not in any sense 
a “migration”, which will be described in a later chapter. 

When it is time to move, tents are struck, and tents and other heavy 
material are loaded on to the male camels ( jamal ), which are stronger 
and more suited for the work than the females: lighter gear, spare 
water, etc., are placed on selected females, and of course the family 
themselves mount on riding camels, the women moving off sheltered 
in their maksars or ginns , the tops of which are canopied over with 
bright coloured woollen or cotton material, as a protection both from 
the eyes of men and from the sun. The men go before on their dhaluls. 
If an individual householder with half a dozen tents is changing 
ground, he himself heads the procession, while his sheep and milch 
camels either follow, grazing as they go on a flank or in the rear, or 
have already been sent on ahead. When nearing the new ground, the 
head of the house rides ahead, selects the site for the tents, makes his 
camel kneel nauwakh al dhaM and declares this to be the new camping 

ground. 

If a whole tribe is changing ground the fighting men move out first 
under their leader, all of them riding dhaliils and with mares and horses 
attached to their saddles by long leading ropes. Scouts (sb&r) have 
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Camp Formations 


already gone ahead to spy out the land, the grazing and the water. 
Assuming that there is no enemy near or danger imminent, the baggage- 
camels and women folk follow fairly close on their heels. After the 
men and camp gear, the herds of camels and sheep follow on a broad 
from, slowly grazing along till they reach their new camp. There they 
hnd everythmgreadyand the tents pitched. Asttong guard is,of course, 

I '• JT j '• j ef<1S ' AS tl>e CaSe tlw intlivi< l ua l tent owner, the 
sharkh decides on where the camp is to be, and on the spot where he 

neels his camel and off-saddles, his own tent will be pitched. 

tribe in camp is not concertinaed up but scatters out over a wide 
space, each group of family tents being about two hundred yards from 
neighbour if the ground is broken, and possibly four hundred yards 
apart in flat open ground. Hence a body of Badawin having, say, four 
hundred tents will cover a wide area when camped. This !s the pro- 
cedure in winter or spring when no enemy is about and likely to attack 
n summer, on the other hand, when the tribe is camped on water i, 

■ era y surrounds the wells with tents, leaving only sufficient space for 
*e cameb and sheep to drink. Tents on such occasions are close 
ogether and generally in a series of lines, with tent ropes almost touch- 
mg those of them neighbours. The widely scattered camp formation of 

dentTur ^ Vf f ° r ‘ he %hting men t0 “nitrate sud- 

penetrate deeply into such a camp, as each tent becles a small fort 

from which fire is directed on the intruders, who soon find themselves 

fired on from all sides. (The German pill-boa system during the ta 

rear War proved the efficacy of the method.) Badawin methods of 
fighting are discussed in Chapter XXVI. 

Note. — 

.. - — 

Al Ghanam — the sheep on the march. 

&A ™-«he lambs who march separate from the ewes. 
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Tent Treasures 


MEN S PORTION OF TENT 

(see sketches ) 

The following articles are always to be lound in the guest or men’s 
portion of the tent, al raid a. 

(a) Shaddd — riding saddle, rear pommel usually richly inlaid with 

finely polished lead patterns having the appearance ot silver, and 
similar to the inlay work on incense burners. Made of tamarisk 
wood (ithil). 

Ja’ad — white or black sheepskin covering for riding saddle. 

Gha^dl al shaddd — pommels of riding saddle. 

(£) Misdma — pack saddle, also made of tamarisk wood. The thongs 

used to tie the cross-pieces A A to the saddle arch B B, are made 
from the sinews of the camel’s neck: one of these exists on either side 
of the neck. They are as long as the neck, and as thick as a thin 
wooden pencil. There are several patterns of pack saddles, the 

commonest is shown in the sketch p. 85. 

(c) Kharj — men’s saddle-bag, it hangs over the top of the shaddd under 

the sheepskin covering or jdad. 

Note. — Men’s saddle-bags and women’s ditto must be, if well 
made, 3 shibbrs and 1 chaf 'm width, i.e. 3 spans plus distance between 
extended thumb and forefinger. The richest and most fancied in 
Arabia are made in Kuwait and Hasa. 

(d) Dalla (plural: dallal) — coffee pot, minimum set of three. (Drawing 

shown is type used in Kuwait.) With the coffee pot is always found 
the Ufa or piece of coir or hemp which is stuffed into the spout as 

a strainer to prevent coffee grounds entering the cup. 

(e) Hdwan — mortar, usually of brass, for pounding coffee berries. Some- 

times a plain iron cylindrical mortar and pestle is used by poorer 
Arabs, or a wooden mortar and stone pestle, light and convenient 

for those going on journeys. 

(f) Mahmdsa — coffee roaster. It is made of iron with brass bands let 

into the handle and having the appearance of gold. It is always 
fastened by a chain to th eyed al inahmdsa. 

Yed al Mahmdsa — coffee stirrer. 
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Camel Saddles 


RIDING CAMEL SADDLE 



AL SHAD AD OR RIDING CAMEL SADDLE 



Muj ^ leathe r cushion to rest leg on when crossed in frc 

AL MISAMA OR COMMON PACK SADDLE 



t * 6 to “Idle arches. 
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Men’s Saddle Bag 

AL KHARJ (MEN’S SADDLE-BAG) 


Chap. V 



A. Saddle bag goes right over saddle. Two holes permit the 

pommels to pass through. Sheepskin is laid on afterwards. 

B. Solitary, ornamented piece hanging from both sides of rear 

pommel (saflfa)- 

c. Three fancy woollen cords that pass from rear of saddle bag, 
close to pommel, and extend over camel’s quarters. 

The off-side bag is joined to the near-side bag by a one-piece strip (whereas 
the women’s miykwal are two entirely separate bags). Twelve ornamented strips 
ii in. broad ending in a tassel hang down from the saddle bag, seven ot them 

are attached to its lower edge, while five hang all the way from the top. 

The whole is rich red in colour, picked out in yellow, white, black and violet. 
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W jW ‘’ o r J°'^' Iripod for coolin S coffM on. (Used in better-class tents 

{h) Malgat — pincers (tongs). 

(0 Mukhbat wooden peg to stir boiling coffee. 

(,) Skat fanajU- brass case for holding coffee cups, usually engraved 

... r . r0 " n * Sldes Wlth patterns or texts in Arabic. g 

(A:) Finjal (plural : finajil )— coffee cup. 

® ^“L S sS. for C00ling COfe afKr 

(m) d" . franki " cense (^’) on sweet-smelling wood 

( udh). The word is from the same root as bukhur, incense Made of 
tamansk wood inlaid with brass and finely studded lead patterns 

patterns? (gypSUm) with sides rar ved out in various’ 

M ^d-wooden bowls made of tamarisk wood, all sires studded 
, , . . w ; th b "« snd inlaid in silver or lead. ’ 

(a) bag With tassel at muzzle end to carry rifle 

(?) Mishd ab — camel stick j\ nHe - 


AL FULANI 

workVoUS l S °*„g 

Ajman tribes (southern sections) 1 ’ ^ “ d 




A 


A TEfi by a b pf ark f"* W °° d ’ tW0 on each 

the girth is fixed. g by p,ece of stout wood, to which 

‘ “f « — - on which the rider sirs, behind 

c is the girth. 


D are two ropes holding b in position and 
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preventing it from slipping off. 



Saddling a Came) 


SADDLING A CAMEL 




(a) Showing how saddle frame fits the 
camel's back, without showing 
trappings, etc. 



( b ) The pommels are actually 
two bits of wood joined 
together by metal pegs 
each half being rather 
like a spade with handle. 



To aggal a camel means to tie up its fore leg 
as per sketch. If the camel is obstreperous 

both legs are tied up and a 
rope goes over the neck, 
joining the leg cord on each 
fore leg. 



Risan or camel head-stall. Rope 
from head-stall to rider always 
lies on left side of camel's neck. 



(*) Risan in position. 
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Utensils for Coffee 


Making 


DALLA (plural DALLAL)— COFFEE POT 



(i) Damascus (ii) Kuwait 



(iii) Bahrain 


HAWAN and YED AL HAWAN-MORTAR and PESTLE 



(0 Brass 



(ii) Iron 


(iii) Wood (pestle of stone) 




Coffee Roaster 
Coffee Stirrer 






Coffee and Incense Utensils 
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MALGAT (Tongs) 


MUKHBAT (wood stick to stir boiling coffee with) 
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Men s Miscellaneous Possessions 


Leather 


MIZUDA (all leather for carrying dates) 








Falconer’s Gear 
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HAWKING OUTFIT 


Leather BURQA or HOOD 


CM 








(i) Front view 







(ii) Side view 






To tighten, 
pull long thin 
leather thongs 

To loosen, 
pull short thicker 
leather thongs 



dasma al tair 

(Kewker'i leather glove) 


\ 




(iii) Back view 




WAKAR AL TAIR 

(Hawk stand) 
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Men’s Clothes 
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(r) ’Assa camel stick (made of cane). 

(s) Bakura— camel stick (cane). 

«) AfipSA-, he small bag made of wool or leather for carrying money 
(«) Risan — camel’s halter. " 15 traVe,hn g alone ’ 


• o VjHAA 


(See Chapter XXVIII on Hawking) 


(v) Burqa— hawk’s hood. 

(w) IV ikar al tair— hawk’s stand. 

( * ) Duma al fair— falconer’s glove. 

NoTE.-Other articles of furniture connected with a well-to-do person’s tent are th, 

wT “I (P : mattara ^) mattress for guests to sit on. 

Mafrash carpets to spread on floor. 

We have also the various forms of firewood found in every tent rich A 

alike. These are known under the general terms of— ^ ’ h d P °° r 

Jalla — camel dung. 

bu,h givin « * «■* ■*!>• 

* ’’“-known found .11 over North-Eaten Arabi.. 


'Abbah 


men’s clothing 



’ABBAH 


DiP.1 T 0 L fine y W0Ven shee P s ’ or came l s ’ wool in two 
Pro*. Tenure can be superfine, to, coaree or thick according to 

bothsides’ ?° '“‘f “7 in a couple of Jto t 

v^TonTbll!^ ° f Ku,rait - Col<w - a " - I— 
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Clothes and Weapons 



FARWAH 


Farwah gaudy coloured and braided rlmt ■ 

black and blue cloth picked out in scarlet ° f 

clod,. Braiding is p a | e yellow and Wa ^ ™ roon 

An extremely warm and comfSfe 

and well-to-do Badawin only. S W( 0rn b y shaikb s 

sm<)ck long, wide sleeves. 

ZLti r , “ 0ut with 'igh'-fitting sleeves 

2«Sw.-a super.or kind of JUkJiska. I, is open down he front f 

.0 bottom and is so amply cut .ha, one side foZ oy" ^H,° P 

Of little smings, one i„s4 and dte ot r o tide ? ^ 

fidtmr-sor, of Zouave jacket in black and gold Wo™ bv 


* ^AA*UliIU> 

' ^—dagger with single cutting edge used for d#>f 

r at ** -* - ~ - 

^ ^ for -*« — of and otha 
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Weapons 
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DAGGERS 

Silver Brass Medallions Cutting edge 



AL KHOSA 

(dagger with single cutting edge) 



JIFFAR al KHOSA 

(scabbard) 




AL HUARDHI 


(miniature KHOSA) 



Huirdhi 

Shoulder 

bandolier 


Khiisa 



Belt bandolier 


attachment of KHOSA and huArdhi 


women’s portion of the tent 

The following articles are always to be found in the portion of the 
tent reserved for women. (See sketches.) 

Mahar or travelling liner. The name given by the Mutair and other tribes 

to the special type of women’s covered-in saddle, most common y 
used in North-East Arabia and round Kuwait. It consists o an 
elaborate basket framewoik, usually covered over when in use by 
a bright orange, red or other coloured woollen shawl, and the 
woman sits perched on the camel’s back surrounded by her persona 
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Women’s Gear 
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CAMEL CARRYING DHALLA ON THE MARCH 


NATTU or MATTARIH (the Tent Hand-Loom) 



i. Al rai— wooden rod holding the end of the threads, 
x. Marakib — circular wooden supports holding up the Mmyar. 
y Mmyar — wooden rod holding up threads. 

i MiA^forNatAa—Rit piece of wood for tightening up the threads of the 
woven fabric. 

6. Piece of wood known as Gaak. 

7. Gazelle horn, Middrak used for pulling down thread when weaving. 
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MIRJAHAH 


Leben 

skin 


(Tripod stand for making sour milk 
or for skinning sheep) 



MAHJAN 

(wooden funnel for pouring 
milk into skins) 



up camel’s teats) BIRlQ (jug) 



jerAb 

(made of Baby Gazelle akin) 
for carrying coffee on march 
when a man is travelling alone 



MAGHASSAL (basin) 

(Used only among 
townsmen) 



SOF 

(ball of wool) 



MAGHZAL or MUBRAH 

(Spindle) 



FIHR 

Stone hammer (volcanic) 
used for hammering in 
tent pegs 
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Water Buckets, etc. 




f. 


iC" 

ks 


i 

m 




'ADIJL (women's bag) 




i 


JBIBA (Qjrba) 


*™»» C/0M - *"> 3 // 
round mirror in 

centre. 

Scarlet Cloth 
picked out with 
cowrie shells. 


11 / 


8 


W7A 



MAKSAR 





DALLU 


w 

r 


» i 





W With 


Water Trough and Cradles 
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HAUDH 



HABABA (child’s hammock slung inside tent) 


MIZBAH (child’s portable cradle, common to the tribes) 



a. Head, with decora- 
tion on outside. 

B. Foot. 

c. The holes through 
which passes a run- 
ning rope that closes 
the cradle at foot 
when it is lifted. 



Outside decoration 

at A 


treasures, her baby, etc., in a sort of comfortable cot. On the sadd 
itself is placed the woman’s bedding, and hanging down on either 
side are her saddle-bags (/nifdW). The maksar is always made 
pomegranate wood, as this can be bent into the necessary p 
dopes. Various patterns and variations of the maksar are used 

S^J^^Ln’s treasure box, containing her coffee, cardamum, 

saffron, tea, sugar, dyes, jewellery, trinkets, etc., etc. 

’ Aihth (plural: 'aiydi ) — leather saddle-bags for storing dates. 
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Travelling Litters 


TYPES 






CAMEL 




See sketches PP> 97—99; 10 1 ; and coloured plates. 

** USK) am °"« ** Ajman, Harb 

(4) Al IT' T7 co T on “ * e ' Awazira I‘ » 

me same as the maksar, but has no front vertical bar. This enables 
/ \ .. 7^ t0 mou , nt “ d enter with greater ease. 

veS ba^fthl 0 ’ Aima " W °,T n ' Dke a/ ■*•■*!» "o front 

nchly decorated with cowrie shells than the maksar , and fs a rule 

bottom" The' M £ “ With SUch decorad °ns from top to 

a annJ ’ ^ Mut31r women occasionally use a/ ^kM. I saw 

4m, of Faiha> wife ' Abdul 31 

M atf gals the square type of liner conunon Shammar, ’Anizah and 

sss- ts Mr. i- 

iif? 

fine, almost white gazelle skin. ° Ver Wlth 

(/> “sss : £ •m-* •? * 

' “» •*-« >-T 5* 

to the ’Ajman tribe. ^ and IS a name peculiar 

(0 Muthaumma is the ’Ajman name for a/ <£W4*. 

(/ ) Murauwar. ’Ajman name for c/ifroA 

Generally speaking, the women themselves make their li„.„ 
from pomegranate and ram„i.v a . “ eir 1,tters 


towns 


*“* pale yellow “ g 

Pommels dtemselves. The men make only the shaJdA ^ TT 
*nd the misdma or pack saddle. 1 n ^ ln % ^dle, 

0^ covered whoever (a) > C c ), (<0, («), 

J* the better, so as to 3^2 both »«*■ and ilk 

In fetches "frames" onlv a L * attentIon «* g«ve prestige to the oa,J 
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Ark of Ishmael 
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MARKAB 

Akin to the dhalla and maksar , but of tar greater interest, is the 
markab of the ’Anizah tribe, more especially of the Ruwala. It const us 
of a light wooden frame and is covered with the feather; of the na am 

or Arabian ostrich. 

The markab is known as the Ark of Ishmael, in honour of the first 
Arab nomad, and when the ’Anizah go into battle, a maiden (daughter 
of the shaikh) rides in it and moves forward in the centre of the force 

to spur the warriors on to deeds of valour. 

When the battle is joined the camel bearing the markab is said to 

be hobbled with a chain so that it cannot retreat from the scene or flee. 

Should the battle go against the Ruwala, retirement is only allowed 
as far as the markab — there everyone must rally and fight, if necessary, 
to the last, in defence of the markab and the lady seated in it. The 
markab of the Ruwala has undoubtedly a pre-Islamic origin. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait told me on the ioth January, 1935, that a 
similar markab was last used by Bin Sa’ud at the battle of Jardb in the 
spring of 1915. Also that a markab was used by Shaikh Mubarak of 
Kuwait a few years before he died when Bin Rashid threatened to 
attack Jahrah; one of the fairest of the A 1 Subah* ladies was put in it with 
hair flowing, head uncovered and face unveiled. Had not Bin Rashid 
withdrawn, the Subah would have rallied round their markab to a man. 

There can be little doubt, however, that both Bin Sa’ud’s markab 
and that of Mubarak al Subah were merely glorified and richly 
decorated tribal litters, and should be more properly called maksars 
The Ruwala are the only tribe I know of who use the true markab 
as a tribal fetish or banner. Carl Raswan, in his book Black Tents of 
Arabia, gives some excellent photographs of the Ruwala markab. 

ShaiVVi Khalid al Hithlain of the ’Ajman told me on the 5th Decem- 
ber, 1934, that the ’Ajman tribe still use the markab when going to 
war, but call it by the ordinary name of the women’s camel Utter, 
maksar. Like the Ruwala, however, they put up their fairest maiden 
unveiled and with hair flowing to encourage the warriors to extra 
bravery, and to shame the laggards into pushing forward to the fore- 
front of battle.! 

* M*nier» hint ’Ali, wife md fintt cousin of Shaikh Mubarak. . . 

Ita Stab, of *. R»«la * '*5. *4 ■» d " 

Markab. 
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Miidwal coloured saddlebags for storing women's clothes snare oar 

on either side ^ °" h °° lS 

togedter and hang over the ’top of LTddle m ^ 

r' $ are ,! ,a ' faS '? n « - *ose P adomtg met h*' 

^/^or^^Ty^/ 01 ^ rice - flour ' ^ ~ 

M- -ahT d “ ShapC - ^ 3nd black > 

wcptantS: s T? TT is be “ 

MukrajA — bladder forToriSr butte/ 1 ^ ^ " " 3yS 3 sh “P sk,n - 

# « r^r “ by ^ 

^wiyun-wooden funnel for putting milk into skins 

Jerdb Bag made from skin of baby gazelle with a • . , 

*■<« \ ^ fOT ”*« ““./fma/r™ °" “ “ " 

Matt&rih — hand loom (also nattu). 

Misha — shuttle. 

l W0 ^“u Pi “ e fOT d « h,eni "g threads. 

$ r 0m f0r 1*8 d °wn threads. 

Magh^al or aw ubbrah — spindle 

'°"5 ^ *° * “P *« udders of a she- 
should be tied up) Each^tTlr * tbat ^ camel’s teats 

is <o prevent calves HIT , >”“* ° f woollen thread - This 

j* !-r-* ^ «£• hasi^ud^ 3 " 0 ^ ,o drini 

hadhar or t< 8^»nd -/t/egWf-jug and basin (used only among 

! yzXz’Z *-» “ d -* - 

u, («.!«.)«. *, _ ta 

else carried Pp0rted b X ^ongs across her forehead, or 

--?• -ftKES i ter t *•** 

e CESsstsSr' Mtss* 
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Skin Containers 
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used by the northern Badawin of Arabia, who carry their children 
on their shoulders or, when travelling, on their hips. The miibah is 
not to be confused with the habdha. 

Habdba — Baby’s hammock for use inside tent. It is slung between two tent 

poles. Especially favoured in the north. 

Hail — cardamum seeds for putting in coffee. 

Masmdr — cloves, for putting in coffee. 

Zdfdran — saffron, for putting in tea and coffee. 

Sfunkar — hooks on each side of the maksar to hang women’s saddle- 
bags on. 

THE LOOM — MATTARIH, NATTU OR SADU 

The loom gear consists of seven pieces which altogether are known 
as mattdrih. 

(1) Piece of wood known as gaah. 

(2) Shuttle known as misha. 

( 3 ) Tightener known as mishi^a. 

(4) Piece of wood holding up threads known as minyar. 

(5) Circular wooden supports of minyar , known as marafub. 

(6) Piece of wood holding ends of threads known as al ras. 

(7) Gazelle horn for pulling down threads known as middr ah. 

SKIN CONTAINERS 

These consist of : 

(a) Water skins. 

(b) Skin bags for storing dehen , coffee beans, dates, etc. 

Under (a) we get the rdwi, the thilaithi , miniin and common qirba 
(jirba). 

Rim is the generic term for a water receptacle made out of a camel’s skin. 
Thilaithi is the name given to a water receptacle made out of one half of a 

camel skin doubled over and sewn together. 

Minin is a gigantic water receptacle made out of the two side skins of a 

ram#1 sewn together. They are always very water-tight. 

Qirba is an ordinary water skin made out of a whole sheep’s or goat’s skin 

which is peeled off the animal. The best and most lasting are made 
from goats’ skins (males) and cost in the rough about Rs.i/8 each. 

Sheepskins do not last. 
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Method of Skinning Animals 


Under (b) we get the ’akka, the madhara and the jerdb. 

The a^a^the name given to a sheepskin used for storing dehen (clarified 

2? e madhara is the same but is made out of a lamb skin. 

he jerdb is made out of a young gazelle’s skin, and is used for storing 
cottee beans. & 


BADAWIN METHOD OF SKINNING ANIMALS 

(a) Sheep and Goats. 

The carcase is suspended head down, and the skin is 
opened up behind the hind legs and under the tail by one single 
cut It is then peeled off downwards towards the head. In the 
finished article, the opening at the neck end becomes the filling 

IacHe g e ° riSinal CU ‘ “ ‘ he 1311 e " d “ "P ***« 


(£>) Camel. 


The cut is made from the head along back of neck to top 
hump and down again to tail. Both aides are then peeled off 
m outward d.rection. Finally each side is removed separately by 
a cut along centre of belly and under the neck. 7 7 

and?!? t'"'? 8 1 T* 61 ’ the head is drawn r °“nd to one of its flanks 
close down to where the camel’s neck comes' 0 f the body T^s 

Themctsion m them case is made immediately behind thejaw bone * 
•Bism I, lab a. Rahmdn al Rahim”’ (i„ 


before 


Exactly 


CHAPTER VI 


Badawin Social System 


SETTLERS AND NOMADS 


The Arabs divide themselves into two main groups: 

A1 Hadhar and A1 B&dia. 

Al hadhar (singular: hadhari) are those who dwell in permanent 
stone or mud houses, i.e. townsfolk or villagers; al bddia are those 
who live nomad lives, own camels and live in black hair-tents 

{biyut sha’ar). 

From this word bddia comes also our word Badawin (often written 
in French style, Bedouin), which is not used or understood in Arabia 

proper. 

The dweller in the black tents, although he may occasionally speak 
of himself as a man of badu or nomad calling (e.g. “ Hana Badu” — we 
are Badawin, etc.), he does so to signify that he is a wild, simple man 
of the desert, and not versed in the cunning ways of settled life. 

He far more often refers to himself and his people by the proud 


title “’Arab” 


Arabna sannadu , 'Arabna nizzalu l ala Subaihiyah 


Our Arabs have gone up into the interior, or, Our Arabs h 

camped at Subaihiyah. 

If a Badawin meets a nomad stranger in his territory he ^ 
enquire, after salaams and general greetings, Inta minain ya walad , 
From whence art thou, O youth ? The answer is, 'Ana min ’ Arab fulan 

[ am from such and such a person’s Arabs. 

Not to be confused with the ’Arab or pure-bred Badawin, are the 
’Arabdar or ’Arab-ad-Dar. The latter is the name commonly given 
in Kuwait and also, I believe, in Najd to those semi-nomads who are 
fo und in black tents on the borders of the great desert, and who 
camp dote to the towns in summer, and move out into the interior, 
a matter of 80 to ioo miles from their homes proper, in winter. Many 
of also own small house property in the cities they are attached 
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to, and the type may be called, for lack of a better description, Badawin 
in the transition stage to a more settled existence. 

^ a _ i i i — — 


Arabdar 


7 xvu waiij usu any nave large nocks ot 

sheep, and only a few camels to give them milk and move their tents 
as thev follow the crr27incr Mon,, r,C C , 


, " * — grazing. mein are or good onarit stock 

such as Ajman, Mutair, ’Utaiba and Harb ’Arabdar; and their 

members go and come from the towns to their original tribes, and 
regularly intermarry with their desert cousins. 

The good ’Arabdawi is not necessarily looked down upon by the 

d P n hf Tu e r Cia " y c if he iS 0f g00d st0ck ’ but ktter ^un- 

doubtedly thmk htm rather a soft sort of semi-townsman, who has 

f"" ,'” th t SerV ', C f ° f a town raler > and P^ers the fleshpots 
of haiha, ltfe to the real hardships of the desert. They, the 'Arabdawi 

are m short a sort of half-Badawin, to be made use of by the pure- 

The A^bdll t Kr C rT S “ P t0 ‘ 0Wn '° P“ rchase 1118 naeds - 

involving sheep and camels, and a, all times is rather proud to 1 “ 
in°L“uy PUt UP BadaWi " br0ther Wh ° “ ks f0r 3 "« h ‘' s lodging 

Badu > is a comrn on cry heard among the ’Arab- 

neiVhbf T’ yCt t X gCt preStige and honour “><»« *eir 
neighbours, whenever they put up these desert cousins, esLia lv 

to shaikhs. These half-Badawin ’Arabdar are general* 3 

tota fr S n0t ^ t"' A$ Wealth “ es in h sheep radier 
to m their camels, there is no inducement for them to raid and 

tor who° P h S T 18 ’ * he , ,empta,i0npar of die Badawin 

„„ ’I. a jT* S ° VlJnerable - Nevertheless, the ’Ambdawi is 


town 


shaikh 


eitoLXTi".' 1 ^" d r U “ who «« be confused with 

mbd desert shepherd, whose job in life is to care fTZshZ it 

It “™ t ellm “ 0f *. more weU-to-do .to stkhs ts 

r T* <amel ” igralions > “ d tbe areas in which 
to toetlld r\ or narrowly defined 

evolved, who move m areas of their own, but who are allied to 
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or form part of the nomad camel tribes, or have stock of their own 
and roam the outer desert in various formed tribal bodies. These 
shepherd tribes are known under the general term of Shawdwi 
(singular: Shawi ) by town dwellers, or Hukra in the desert. 

For example, in North-East Arabia we have the following: 

(a) The great Shawdwi or Hukra shepherd tribes of the Muntafiq 
confederation on the Euphrates, who for seven months in the year 
move south into the great desert and only return with the advent of 
the hot weather. These in origin were the shepherds who looked 
after the flocks and herds of the A1 Sa’adun hereditary Shaikhs of the 
Muntafiq in bygone days, but who to-day for the most part own theii 
own stock. (See Chapter XLV.) 

( h ) The Hirshdn or Shawdwi tribes of the Mutair, a more or less 
serf-community owing allegiance to that great tribe of nomads. 

(c) The ’ Awaiim Ahl al Ghanam, or people of the sheep, who care 
for the flocks of the camel sections of that tribe and are in closest 
touch with them. These ’ Aw r azim shepherd tribes by no means confine 
their attention to caring for their own, or their camel brethren’s 
sheep. They are such good shepherds and so well trusted that many 
of them come up to Kuwait to hire themselves out to those townsfolk 
who own sheep, and even take those sheep many miles south and 
graze them with their own in the Suda region and ioo miles south of 
Kuwait town, where water is plentiful when summer sets in. Being 
honest in the extreme, they hold it a matter of tribal pride to account 
faithfully for every animal so entrusted to them. 

The true Badawin nomads ( Bdiia ) breed only camels, and for 
nine months in the year dwell in the interior of the far desert places, 
far away from civilisation and towns, where the best grazing after the 
winter rains is to be found. Their object is to find the best grazing 
grounds, irrespective of water; this means the ground which has been 
rained upon. With the first signs of autumn, therefore, they anxiously 
look out for signs of rainstorms in the distant skies, indicated by 
lightning flashes at night, low down on the horizon, and they make 
for those areas, as if life depended on it. The bustard, the gazelle and 

other wild animals obey the same instinct. 

These Badawin proper are entirely exclusive, and look upon them- 
selves as the very salt of the earth, marrying only with exclusive 


no 


Aristocrat Tribes 
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mhes like their own and despising the rest of the world. They are 


Must a 


~ ux, ^ u,i J.VXU 31 U uriua. 

these Arab or pure desert Badawin divide themselves into: 

(a) Superior or Sharif tribes. 

(£) Inferior or non-Sharif tribes; everyone knowing and accepting 
the origin of his neighbour without question. 

Of these the former are ' Asilin, i.e. pure in origin and blood, and claim 

escent from the Patriarchs Qahtan and Ishmael. The latter are not 
i.e. are not of pure descent. 

The following are the best known of the Sharif Arab tribes of 
Arabia proper : 


Rani H - A 7 ’ ’ MUta ' r ’ A ) man > Dhaflr, Bani Khilid 

Bam Hajir, AI Murra, Qahtan, ’Utaiba, Duwasir, Manasir, Bani Yas, 

uibe to-day). 1 " 1 * ‘ ^ ** ^ f ° Und as a ^ole 

A 1 ’ 6 AniZaI ' es P eciall y consider themselves to be the aristocrats 
of *e desert, though the others do not always admit their superiority. 

as Sow " " P resem - d ay Arab Rulers claim descent 

His Majesty King ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud-’Anizah (Masalikh section! 

Hts Highness Ibn Subah of Kuwait— ’Anizah (Amarat section). ' 

His Excellency Ibn Thani of Qatar-Ban/ T™ hi 

Ako the noble family of the Al Sa’adun, former Rulers of the Mun- 
q present head His Excellency ’Abdullah Beg al Falah Pasha) 
claim direct descent from the Quraish tribe, as wed as being deseed 

dams of the Prophet Muhammad.f g d 

Alt ^ “ S ° me ° f ^ « Non-Sharlf tribes of 

Arabia. Hence the descendants of Ishmael the son au° u ^ ^ Ve ** name to 
b«er comers. QArab ° f Arais )> *> distinguish himself from th. 


they £"e^ ° f al )J SC * ndant8 of die Prophet, 

aor aarried with nonSXi woroen^ ^ fi?Ve " dau « htm outside their 
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(i) In Hasa and Kuwait (East Arabia). 

The ’Awazim tribe, probably of Hutaim origin, and originally a 
serf-community of the ’Ajman. 

The Rashaida Tribe— -certainly of Hutaim origin; originally serfs 
of the Mutair, and retainers of the Shaikhs of Kuwait from earliest 
times. 


(2) In North-West Arabia. 

The Hutaim — A large and very powerful group of tribes, who 
generally acknowledge the overlordship of Shaikhs Ibn Barak and 
Ibn Naumas. (The Shararat tribe, for instance, forms part of the 
great Hutaim group.) 

(3) All over North and North Central Arabia. 

The Sulubba — The lowest, most despised of desert men, and 
said to be descendants of the Christian Crusaders. Great guides and 

hunters. (See Chapter XLI.) 

(4) Central and North Arabia. 

The Aqail or Agail* — residents of Qasim and Baghdad. From time 


immemorial camel-dealers of the desert. 

The great house of A 1 Bassam are Aqailis. 

(5) Not to be confused with the above, are theAl Sana,f a com- 
munity of ironmongers, farriers and arms-repairers, sections of whom 
each Sharif tribe protects and possesses as part of itself. Sanna is 


Sanna 


Sharif Arab can take 


tribe 


The excuse would be that 


was spoiling the tribe’s blood. Everyone will remember the shooting 
of the capable ’Abdullah Beg al Sana, Governor of Baghdad in 1932, 
by His Exce llen cy ’Abdullah Beg al Falah Pasha al Sa adun, because 
of the former’s foolish attempt to marry the Europeanised daughter 
of His Excellency 'Abdul Muhsin al Sa’adun, Prime Minister of Iraq. 
The true Arab of the desert, from Bin Sa’ud downward, not only 

condoned the murder, but highly approved it. 


• The Aqail or Ainil art, of coum, not a Bmdiwin tribe in «ny eenee of the word, 

for they live In the towns. They more correctly ebould be termed a hadhar 

f Member* of thie heve often risen to the higher poririona of trust under v*n 

Arab Ruler* u well «■ under the Turks. 
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Family Relationships 


Arab tribe. If such a thing were permitted 


ossible for an Englishman, 
Islam, to marry a girl of a good Sharif 


take 


above 


down 


namely ’Anizah, Shammar and Dhafir 


half marsh tribes (Ma’adan) 


known as Ashaiyi 


of Arabia, such as Zubaid, Rabiah, etc. Nevertheless, 
because they have become settled and cultivate the soil, the desert 


man to-day tolerates no inter-marriage 


family 


social 


ahl (or Al) 


tribes or sub-tribes 


mistaken for the article 


xample Al Murra, Al Ruwala. This 


term 


m t. , . , o’ ® an * Khali d, Al Khalid. 

' S * e “7 raon «™ to represent a man’s people o, 
-1 such a place). In short, the word is coni^y^^ 

k "' -•'» - -v 

den0tes ** Wif ' of th« tent-d^Uer, and 
hkero^r cl inn, the mistress of the house. It is not commonly used 

: : * ita :«s? 

s=s 


“3 
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A Badawin wanting to ask after the lady of the house and not knowing 
his host very well, will often say, Kaif hdl illi waidkum ? (How is the 
person behind you ?) This is polite and permissible. 

Of course, should a man live in his father’s tent, he never speaks 
of his ahl al bait , even though he is married and has children. He and 
his family belong to the ahl of his father. If the father dies and his 
married sons still remain with their families in his, the father’s tent, 
it, the tent, is known as the tent of the children of So-and-So — Bait 
auldd fulan. The ahl al bait in these circumstances is either the dead 
man’s old wife (their mother), or the wife who has charge of the tent. 

There is another application of the word ahl. If you want to indi- 
cate the inhabitants of a certain tribal area, such as the Mutair of the 
Summon country, you can use the expression “Ahl al Summan”, 
“Ahl al Suda”, i.e. the inhabitants of the Summan, or of the 
Suda, meaning those who have a right to those places and live there. 

On nth August, 1935, in discussing this matter with Shaikh 
’Ubaid al Mutragga al Harri of the Diyahin section of the Mutair, he 
explained to me that the importance of this ahl idea lay in the root 
question of who would have to exact vengeance for a man, if he were 
murdered or killed (war or a raid, of course, excluded). Someone, he 
said, must follow up the murderer and kill him. The duty of doing 
this devolves on any or all of a man’s ahl. A man’s ahl consists of his 
own living descendants, for three generations, and includes also his 
ascendants to the third generation. That is to say, his sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons; also his father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father, and their other descendants. 

An ahl, added Shaikh ’Ubaid al Mutragga, protects a man from 

injustice, and must also be prepared to suffer for his guilt. 

bani ’Am 

The terms (1) Bani ’Am, (1) Walad ’Am, (3) Bint ’Am are some 
of the expressions most commonly heard and daily used amongst 

the Badawin. 

The *Ajman and the Al Murra tribes are Bani ’Am, or ’Amam for 
instance, and the Walad 'Am only takes as bride his Bint ’Am (first 
cousin), unless he specifically decides to free her from the duty of 

marrying him. 
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(') Bmi ' Am ■ According to Shaikh Nahar al Mutalaqim of the 
Aj man, who discussed this with me on nth August, 1935, the mem- 

bers of every tribe or section of a tribe which have a common male 
ancestry are known as Bani 'Am, lit. the children of one uncle. 

he Mutatr and Ajman are more strict than others about the inter- 
pretauon of the above, he said, and carry it to the seventh generation 
of ascendants. Beyond that, he added, genealogies were rather vague. 
Only blood relationship on the father's side (' Amam ) gives the right 

o Bant Am or Hjn Am, and not the relationship on the mother's 
side, which is known under die name of Khawdl. 

A man in trouble can always rely on his 'Amam to come to his 

assistance. They must do this regardless of co„sequences-a„d so 

z; : r iit : uch re, “ p ** * ■*-- 

the T nl’ Ai T a u d , M T were con,inuall y * each other's throats in 
past and raided and counter-raided in merry fashion, but when 

a a nd 0 t U hTt enemy , a,taCked thC ° ne > 311 P riva,e fcuds put aside, 
and the two united in resisting the attack. The reason was that they 

-ere descended from the common ancestor Yam and so were Bani 'Am 

The families of Ibn Sa'ud, Ibn Subah, Ibn Khalifa and Abal Khail 

series TffTl 1 Am ' and 30 can alwa y s be counted on, in any 

descended from the same distant ancestor. ’ 

«ir; S / W ’ h ' S ma T a ' relad0nS ’ “* of “otse useful, espe- 

srss lo ' - ~ -*■ - -• ii- 

< am min Uamilu « a well-known sayine 
A . happera " 6S . which some times mystify the EuroLf 

air* r® 

.T"' 1 t—). ** s-taa 


They, being her Bani 


'Amam that she is not all that 


the outraged husband. She is slainto clear T- *** 

* nd t0 “^le them to hold up their heads in S . 8 ood 

counsels of men. Should a couple 1 have children , * m, j‘ u or 

dK d " gh “ ha P pens to * the family, then dth f £ 
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father or the son (the girl’s brother) has to kill her to wipe out the 
dishonour. If her father is dead and she has no brother, then her 
walad ' dm, a male cousin on her father’s side, must take action and 

do the deed. 

Between bani 'dm certain actions are taboo. For instance, a man 
must never seize and bind one of his 'amam even though he be a 
thief. Nor must he, if on the warpath, attack his 'amam by a dawn 
attack or raid him after midnight. It is 'aib (disgraceful) to do this. 

Between bani 'dm the generally agreed price of a man killed ('idiya) 
is fixed at 50 camels, a man, and a rifie. The payment of these settles 
the blood feud. Should an outsider, however, slay a man there is a 
different scale, and should he kill an important shaikh such as the 
A1 Subah, A1 Sa’ud, A1 Dushan, A1 Sha’alan, then only blood can 
expiate the crime. (See Chapter XLII.) 


walad ’Am 

(2) Walad 'Am — father’s brother’s son (first cousin — male on 


father’s side). 


bint ’Am 


(3) Bint 'Am — father’s brother’s daughter (first cousin — female — 
on father’s side). See also Chapter VIII. 

A man always has the right to marry his bint ’ dm , and no man, not 
even his parents or the girl’s parents, can deny him this right. 

Should he voluntarily forgo it, he will give the girl a paper, saying 
that he does not want her. The whole idea of this first-cousin mar- 
riage is protective, and is designed to keep the family intact. A girl 
knows from earliest childhood that her future husband will be her 
walad 'dm. She cannot evade such marriage unless her cousin waives 
his right or allows another man to purchase this right from him. 

This latter procedure is not common. 

On the whole, this first-cousin marriage works well. It at least 

insures a girl a husband, as soon as she comes of age to marry. Among 
more civilised Arabs it has led to much abuse, and brothers have 
prevented their sisters marrying lest they take property out of the 
immediate family. This fraternal tyranny has frequendy been exer- 
cised among the A1 Sa’adun shaikhs in Iraq. 
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Leadership of Shaikh 


SHAIKHS 


A vital element in the stability of Badawin society is the tribal 
leadership exercised by the shaikh. 

The posiuon of a shaikh of a ruling house or tribe is hereditary, 
to the extent that he must be a member of a definite family or house, 
t is, however, by no means essential that the shaikh’s eldest son 
should succeed his father. When a shaikh dies, the question arises: 
w o ts i the best and most suitable man of that particular house to lead 
the mbe? I, is : usual to recognise as chief that member who possesses 
marked experience or outstanding physical and mental qualities. 

tfedi or good fortune as a leader, most often secures the Shaikh- 
ship. If he has led the tribe on one or more raids, and has shown 

sTlh\ P ° S T S ° f ‘' luck " “ - “leadership”, the 

Sfaukhship is his of right. It is most important to realise this point 

especiaUy in principalities like Qatar, Bahrain and Kuwait which are 

under Bnushproteeuon It would be wrong and useless, were Govern- 
ment to try durrng die lifetime of a Ruler, to ge, him to nominate 
fas son as the next heir I, simply is no, done, and an attempt to 

fad r nC1P i' H ° f Prim0geniture would “use offence and 

lead to misunderstandings. 

has^tried 'to ijV? ° T!?*? 1 a H’“ ent - "* ^ ^ s ”“ 

has riled to get fas tnbal leadere and brethren to swear fealty to his 

nominee. Some dn wiA • .1 . 1 , f * 

tongue m their cheek, others, notably 




Mufammad , S.ud, the King’s brethe, 

famrelf knows he has been mistaken, but the move was doubtleJ 
made to impress the European Ministtrs and Consuls residing a, 

* P,eas “ *• Chancelleries of Europe. In private the IZ 

0T “ a 8 a * n t° the members of his family, “Af KrZ 
££ ““ ™" ^ thiS •*“* -U no doubt happen 

A shaikh’s fighting force or tribe as a whole is known as Gaum 

Utensil GaUm Bia **+ Gaum A1 Sha’ahmZ’ 

literary Arabic the word is Qaum). K 

folli^ ^ " y “ **• ^ addressing hi. 
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Arab Honour 


GUESTS AND THE LAWS OF HOSPITALITY 

Among Arabs generally, and more especially among the Badawin 
of the desert, a guest ( thaif ) is a very sacred person indeed, and the 
unwritten laws of hospitality lay down that such a person, even 
though he be a perfect stranger, and of a strange tribe, be entertained, 
fed and looked after in fitting manner, and to the best of the host’s 
power. 

There is a beautiful Arab couplet, which takes the form of a host’s 
welcome to his guest, and illustrates better than any words of mine, 
the tent-dweller’s duty towards his guest. It runs as follows, and has 
been addressed to me in my capacity as guest on several occasions, 

by H.M. 

in 1920: 



King ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud when I visited him 


U 


O Guest of ours, though you have come, though you have visited us, and 
though you have honoured our dwellings: 

We verily are the real guests, and you are the Lord of this house.” 

A guest is, of course, expected not to impose on his host nor take 
dvantage of the laws of hospitality, unless he genuinely requires 


instance 


can 


can 


night’s food and lodging. Should he, however, be within a mile or 
two of his own destination, he must make an effort and complete 
the distance rather than sponge on perhaps poor strangers. 

In the desert a man (or party) does not brazenly go up to a tent, 
and demand hospitality. That is never done. Gentlemanly instincts are 
highly developed in the Badawin. A man approaches the tents of his 
prospective host modesdy and with becoming diffidence. He must 
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The Guest’s Approach 


draw near from the front, and not from the back of the tent or tents 
ot his host— in other words, he must come up on the side where the 
tents are open and facing him. He must then make his camel kneel a 
couple of hundred yards away, and then busy himself with its saddlery 
or start tying his camel's knees up {oggal rikayibu) until he is noticed. 
The host will then either go out himself from his tent, and invite the 
traveller to come and rest, or he will send out a servant, according 
as he thinks the man ts a more or less important person. 

he guest will then be conducted to the guests' part of the tent, 
wtl be given coffee, a meal and a night's rest, and will depart in the 
early mortung. This normal form of entertaining a guest in the desert 
is exercised every day. It may be called giving a traveller a “night's 
rest . I he guest never dreams of offering 
offer be accepted. 

The quality of the food naturally depends on the status of the 
tent-owner, but a host will always offer of his best. 

like ^ 3 tr3VelIer PaSSCS Cl ° Se by 3 tent and wouId 
f a drink he has only to turn towards the tent and he will be given 

a bowl of Ubcn or camel’s milk. * 

his A r ?*£ SOdal SBtUS iS indicated b y the and style of 

his retinue. If an important person passes by, the would-be host will 

k sand in such a - * «■ **- 

^ steps 


payment 


clear that 


. i /• 1 • 1 i w»vaiv,auc LU 

pamke of her hospitality by drinking at lease her buttermilk 


own shaikh 


11 . , Miami i, u 

equally important, who is passing by, she will go further 
p her best hohday garment (rW) on a pole in banner f 

agmfy that she gives double welcome. This is called ho 
ratyat ( ta allag al raiyat). 

sh^u'j'T is I the . time lirait for 3 t0 sta T in his h 
bhould he shamelessly stay longer, the host ha* a ^ . 


* — 

rule sufficient, 


can assist him in any way. This 


The Price of Hospitality 
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GIFTS 


Kings, such as Bin Sa’ud, great Princes, and important shaikhs in 
the desert, will press their honoured guests to stay and partake of 
their hospitality up to ten days, but after that period is up, the guest 
is supposed to take his leave ( yatarakhas ). Both sides will, before 
parting, exchange presents. The host to his guest and to all the 
members of his party, and the guest to the servants and retainers of 
his host. 


shaikh 


arriving 


for his host, his host’s ladies and his host’s servants. These usually 
take the form of coffee, bags of rice, men’s cloaks, strips of silk 
for men’s {ibtins, or overgarments, and coloured cloth for women’s 
frocks. 

This giving of gifts among persons of rank is an important and 
essential part of the ritual of hospitality, and has before now fallen 
hardly on British officials, who have been sent on special missions, 
for example to Bin Sa’ud’s court. 

I recollect that on the two occasions when I visited H.M. King 
'Abdul ’Aziz Bin Sa’ud with Sir Percy Cox (then H.M.’s High Com- 
missioner for Iraq), Sir Percy on leaving paid Rs.6oo as largesse to 
the King’s servants and retainers, while he and all his party (Europeans) 
received each a mare in return, with a complete change of Arab gar- 
ments apiece. The servants received 'abbas, kaffiyahs and agdls. 

Similarly, when I accompanied Sir Hugh Biscoe (H.M.’s Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf) to Hufuf and Khabari Wadha respec- 
tively, I distributed Rs.500 on his behalf to the King’s retainers. 

I mention the above, for it is important that a benign Government 
should abandon the English standpoint and loosen Treasury purse- 
strings in recognition of the fact that such an exchange of gifts is a 
vital custom of the country, and if adequate gifts were not made, its 
representatives would lose face and influence, and give offence. 

In January 1936, when H.M. Bin Sa’ud visited Kuwait, he distri- 
buted {ibilns and 'abbas to three hundred of the shaikh’s retainers, gave 
Rs.50,000 to deserving persons as presents, and distributed Rs.10,000 
to die poor, mostly in person. He followed this up by later presenting 
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eleven motor-cars to the shaikh's relations. The shaikh for his part 

Hi Q hi ire Pc * _ 1 _ 1- w* . r 


, 000 , including Rs. 2 c,ooo 


) uns 


This 


7 e . ° J 6 uc:>l 15 mor e particularly the 

prerogattve of the host if he be the big man and the guest bl the 

a visitTb' V T- en th3t “ y BadaWi " Shaikh who on 

a visit to his King, his prince or his patamounl ' " ‘ 
piobly received by him, expects to receive sc 
Worn he departs. "After all," thinks he, "have I not »me“a‘ <£T 


shaikh 


— ^ 

information 


shown my loyalty 


.v seven 

gent of Kuwait, and I can testify that 


half 


tribes 


Shammar, only by keeping open house a, aU ^ ZZl 

due hnnnnf ika shaikhs ® 


town to purchase supplies. These shaikhs call, as a meZe 


denarrintr a ’ ™ and other fitments and befort 

pS g :r a present of ^ ciothing ° r c ° fe ty * 

The expenditure is worth while, for each man has given a full 
proved l offl M PPe t g ” u S C0UMry ’ Wd has unconsciously 

provided the official with much valuable intelligence Were th* 

^wtuld g iIel,T 6iVing ^ a W however small 
uicy would immediately cease to come and j • 

H UM 'u rep ^ ntative wouId find himself blinV^d 
m self-defence their policy must always be to teT’lH^ 

representative more or less in the dark or at least in hli-l™- P 


SALT 


who has Liew J r “ feUCSl security trom the ma 


*ribe, for a period of three 


you had eaten his food 


drink coffee 
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Faleh bin ’Aamir, a Mutairi of the Mu’aha branch of the ’Ilwa, 
whom I have known for several years and with whom I have spent 
many a pleasant evening in the desert, has from time to time told me 
many stories relating to Arab hospitality. Among other things, he 
detailed the duty of guests towards their host which I recorded in 
my notes on 7th January, 1935. 

Not only, said he, is there a binding duty of the host towards his 
guest, but such guest, so long as his host’s salt ( milah ) is in his 
stomach {fi battinu ) — which is always assumed to be three days and 
three nights — is responsible that no harm comes to the host from the 
guest’s tribe. For example, A was the host of B, who quite casually 
and as an ordinary traveller, had stopped at A’s tent and spent the 
night ( nauwakh andhu). Next day B left A’s tent (second day) and 
went his way. On the third day A’s tent was attacked by raiders from 
B’s tribe, and five camels and one mare were carried ofF. A then had 
a rightful claim against B and was able through B’s intervention to 
recover his lost camels and mare. 

In practice A would follow B to his tribe, however far away, and 
would lay his claim before him, or if B’s tribe were not on a friendly 
footing with A’s tribe, A would send a neutral messenger to B, and 
demand satisfaction. 

Not only would B be in honour bound to make complete restitu- 
tion, but he would have the whole of his tribe behind him if it were 
necessary to coerce the raiders who had harmed A’s camp and stolen 
the camels. On top of the restitution to A, “honour” money or 
“honour” camels, would have to be paid to B. That is, the raiders 
would have to give an extra camel or two to B as compensation for 
having, so to speak, broken the salt bond between the two men. 


SANCTITY OF WOMEN 

In the desert the position of women is a far freer and happier one 
(if we except the hard life and privation that is their lot), than that 
of th eir Arab sisters of the town. It is true that they are frequently 
divorced. Such divorces, however, are not over-serious. Perhaps 
there is incompatibility of temper, or perhaps the wife has failed to 
serve up a tasty dinner for her husband and lord. It matters little. 
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If she is pretty, attractive and the daughter of So-and-So, she will 
easily hnd a dozen other men ready to marry her. 

As for her children : she rerains the small ones till they reach the 
age of eight, and then hands them over to their father’s care, but they 

TTs m ° m r ’ and aUowed t0 come “ d see her as often 
as hey like Nay, if she is a clever girl she will keep on quite friendly 

terms with her former husband, and call and see his new wtf e regularly 
I hat is quite common practice. 6 y 

Where the Badawin housewife has distinctive rights, is in the 
management of the ten, ; she is um a l 'atyil (mother of the family) 
as well as ratyat al bait. She holds the honour and good name of h« 

ridtTf '",7 f Her hand ’ U P° n her » the duty of pro- 

vidtng for die guest, of cooking choice and tasty dishes, of turning 
out goorl Uben, and generally bringing the good name of her husband 

into prominence among his fellow Arabs. 

The mistress of the house never sees or mixes with stranger guests 


name 




wife 

cif -J —J cxaiv. nusuana, j\ait hal illi 

SUaun um al aiydl? (“How is she who is behind ™ 
the mother of the children?”). Unpleasant badinag 


or “How is 


oaainage is taboo 

dauXr™ y S “ arded “ d Shielded a « a man’s marriageable 

mX y Me " eVer Seen “ aI1 ’ **• * those on very indmate 


married, and so forth, 


™of rough chaff. That would be 'ail (a shameful thin 
The smcttty of a woman and her good name is more 
Parent in cases of war or hostilities between two tribes 

for^r L “““rages her menfolk to go forth and 

of the riibe wildly to encourage the young Z 


alway: 
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victory once more. On these occasions the men will go mad for 

they will die, but 

never give way. 

Should a camp be suddenly raided and overrun by a horde of 
screaming enemy horsemen, the Badawin woman has absolutely 
nothing to fear for herself. The laws of the desert hold her inviolable. 
Her men may be killed, her sons may have to scatter and flee for 
safety, but the women of the tent are safe. On such occasions they 
sit about in their tents, moaning and crying softly, but they know 
that the victors will not touch a hair of their head. The carrying off 
of women is impossible in Arab warfare. The victorious raiders 
having rounded up and driven off the camels and sheep, are allowed 
by definite laws to seize certain articles of property, and these only, 
from the tents. This legitimate loot includes carpets, coffee-pots and 
spare tents, if a family has more than one. They may also take food- 
stuffs if there is a plentiful supply, but they must leave one tent over- 
head for the mistress of each family and sufficient food to see her 
provided for a definite period of time. 

No part of the personal clothing which the women are wearing 
may be taken, and not a finger must be laid on any woman. It follows 
that any article of jewellery which a woman is wearing is entirely safe, 
and so also is her camel saddle ( maksar ). 

These rules are all very explicitly and minutely laid down. To 
break them would be to dishonour the good name and sharaf of the 
attackers who have to-day brought their enemy low. No one can 
afford to risk such dishonour in the desert. 

Shaikh Hzam al Mashari al Sa’adun of the Muntafiq, himself a well- 
known desert warrior of the old days, told me that in 1917 (in the days 
of the Turks) he had cut down one of his own raiders who, in the 
excitement of the charge and victory, so far forgot himself as to try 
to a bangle off a girl’s arm, she being of the Badur tribe, and of 

the vanquished side. 

Few such c pi*** actually happen in desert warfare, however, but 
those that have occurred have been most severely dealt with, and 
almost invariably have resulted in the death of the culprit, who forgot 
filmmlf and infringed the rules of desert warfare. 

This inviolability of women in war has been naturally evolved 


her, and if she happens to be the shaikh’s daughter 
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during years and centuries of mid and counter-raid. Men always 
knew that to-day they might be top-dog and to-tnorrow the undem 

fl fKX If 'Q/5JC nllf Ttncn am J — . f i < 


sacred. The 


valued wives and daughters above all other possession^ 


yours 

all 




became established. The rule 


will not harm 


over Arabia. Unfortunately the fanatical 'Ikhwan, during 

*e ascendant, a menace 


true Arab 


many other 


enemy who has surrendered 


that a Badawin 


XXVI 


treatment 


overtaken, is safe 


nendering a man will definitely 


fulan ana 


saldhak 


I”*"’ 1 “ nd over yo- amts), the matter is 'fimshed 

TZZVt ^ (facefandt 

later and so hi t ° f Ws OW " who hann « ) the prisonei 

and so blackened the protector’s face. 

Tkntles regarding .surrender are very similar to those of Mhila 
T^man who surrenders is in the position of a suppliant, and an 

not trrant W y asks for quarter in battle, you may or may 

must be protend ^ ^ however > *e prisoner 

heavy fiJJ A ^ wh ° breaks *■» « liable to a very 

in camek or money, and he is never forgiven by his own 


the RAFIQ or khawi 
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honour of the tribe as a whole is at stake, not alone the honour of the 

individual tent-dw'eller. 

The word rafiq means a friend or companion, and in the desert 
sense he is a man whose duty is to see you safely through his people’s 
country ( ammamhu ), and through his tribal territory, even if it so 
happens that his tribe is at emnity with your own tribe or people. 

The rafiq usually does his business for a small fee. 

A man desiring to travel, say from Kuwait to the Hijaz, would 
usually have to take rafiqs from the Mutair, Harb, ’Utaiba, Qahtan 
and probably the Bugum or other local tribe. 

If a rafiq cannot for any reason accompany his client, it should be 
sufficient for him to give him his stock or cane ( 'assa ), and notch 
same with the tribal wasm (mark) of his bard ’ am , or tribe, as a whole. 

After handing over his 'assa, the rafiq will let it be known by word 
of mouth, and arrange for the news to be passed on, that he has given 
So-and-So his marked ’ assa as rufga or safe conduct. No one will now 
touch the traveller throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
dirah owned or wandered over by the rafiq' s tribe. 

Under the strong arm of Bin Sa’ud, many efforts have been made 
to discourage and even abolish this system of the rafiq as unnecessary, 
and likely to bring the name and prestige of the Sa’udi Government 
into disrepute. Nevertheless, the rufga system is surreptitiously kept 
alive, as all men feel safer under a rafiq' s protection than when trusting 
themselves to the tender mercies of some of the King’s frontier guards, 
or inland governors. 

It should be understood that as soon as you have safely passed 
through one tribal territory, the rafiq who has finished his job must 
find a new rafiq from the tribe whose territory you are about to enter, 
and so on till the journey is finished. It would be breaking the law 
of rufga if your rafiq , on completing his duties, deserted you and left 
you stranded. You could later get heavy compensation from the man 
and his shaikh, when you were able to prove your claim. 

the qasir (pronounced gasir ) 

The laws of qusara embody the duty of a Badawin towards his 
tent-neighbour. 
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The word , a sir means a ten, -neighbour, and the laws relating to 
the treatment of the qasir are held perhaps in even greater revel e 

£r tz 

l*s, : - ■“ - ** *£ 


( owe) or your camel-stick (mishd'ab) This * y ° Ur 

Plained to me b y Rashtdi finest T 

Mahayus, Sa’ud bin Nirnnm ajj_. J . . 932 (Sallm ,bn 


man. 


thrown 


Badiirit\ioi:T: e ; ho r hes h,s r ci °* to ■ 

the privileges of a qasir. ’ ’ ‘ S tent " ne, S hbour > and enjoys 

This is done every day where men are of the same trihe A ■ 
means that groups so camped together can r„l„ L a " d 11 

mutual support, and are bomd to help each other h “1 0th “ °' 

^ i” ■ *• *'-**■'». ; zzvzi 

.““ft?""” «* 

mother’s side (khau,Al\ u <im ^ or rc ^ atlon s on his 

- nsa- . 


~*»v* v * me pru 

family, the term qusara 


peaking 
member of that particular 


that 


-V) «UC i 

stand by each other in any case 


^te the laws 0 f w, ““f “ «*■ 

campclol’ such Z ! h ' “ d •*» if he may 

join his tribe i„ *«•. •JLJ*” 0 ?,?.'! 9 ''’ become hi 5 neighbour and 


practically 


granted 
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force, though the qasir will be well advised, if he can get hold of the 
shaikh of his protector’s tribe, to kill a camel and invite him to a 
public meal. The shaikh will then see that everyone knows that the 
stranger is now under the tribe’s protection. 

The new tent-neighbour becomes, as it were, the guest of the 
particular Badawin who has given him permission to camp near him 
as his qasir. He is henceforth an ’<2^ (a dear one), and like the rafiq 
or khawi , he enjoys special privileges and is not subjected to the rules 
and regulations of the protector’s tribe, and the “qasir’s stick is now 
his sword” (’ assa-hu saif). 

The Badawin householder must protect the qasir against all comers, 
and in return the qasir must protect his benefactor against any raiders, 
even raiders of his own tribe. 

Any cases or complaints now lodged against the qasir 
preferred through the person protecting him. “Sue me,” 
protector, ‘‘but not my qasir, for I am in his place.” 

If any animal or thing is stolen from the qasir s tent, and the latter 
complains to his protector, the protector must either find the stolen 
animal or article, or make it good. 

Should a stranger, or even one of his own relatives or tribesmen, 
insult a woman of his qasir s tent and she cries out for help, the pro- 
tector must immediately respond and come to aid her, whether her 
husband is with her or not. If the protector happens to kill the person 
insulting or harming the woman, he is not liable to pay blood money 
(' idiyah ), nor is he exposed to any penalties from the slain man’s 
relatives. On the contrary, the murdered man’s kin must themselves 
pay any blood money due, as it was one of them who outraged the 
tent of a qasir. Public opinion in the desert will always make an 

offender pay up. 

If raiders attack a man’s qasir and carry off camels and mares, the 
protector must make these good from booty he himself will capture 

in the next successful raid he engages in. 

If the camels are stolen by camel thieves and a neighbouring tribe 

is suspected, the protector must himself join in the search and hire 

men to spy them out (bil asa ) at his own expense. 

If a qasir happens to kill a man of his protector* s tribe, and then 
rrtmM to his protector’s tent and asks his help, the latter must help 
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If a yoaV’j tribe declares war on his Drotertnr’c , -u 
f an> ' J camels are captured by raiders belong ° \ ^ 3t6r the 
tribe, then the latter is absolved from returning 0 ^ 1 Pr ° teCt ° r ’ S 
versa, unless both protector and his ' f ° ? 3me S 3nd V1Ce 

before their respective shaikhs that theyTe mm n^hlT 
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If, then, the tribe of either party accidental!^ or^ ^ 
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Hamud 


of Kuwait on 9th September, 1932. 

Shaikh Jada’an a] Suwait, who succeeded to the Shaikhship of the 
Dhafir after the death of Hamud, was camped near Athaiba and 
Ruhail on the Kuwait-Iraq border in 1931. Hearing that one of his 
own tribesmen had fired at and wounded a Mutairi tribesman who 
was his qasir at the time, even though the Mutair tribe and the Dhafir 
tribe were open enemies, Shaikh Jada’an had the offending tribesman 
brought before him, and with his own hand slashed him over the 
head with his sword. 

The deed flashed through the Badawin world like lightning at the 
time, and Jada’an’s name, as the upholder of Badawin honour, 
became almost as famous as that of his forbear. Unfortunately the Iraa 


that 


desert. 


Shaikh Jada’an for several weeks, before they saw' that they were 
making a martyr of a desert hero. This act cost them his allegiance. 
Shortly after, Shaikh Jada’an went over to Bin Sa’ud, taking half the 
tribe with him. 

Shaikh Jada’an told me the story himself, saying that he only acted 
as he did in order to keep the vital Badawin law clean and untarnished. 

So greatly have the Dhafir tribe preserved and guarded their good 
name in the above respect, that it is said of Mana, another famous 
Shaikh of the Dhafir, that the immediate cause of his death was the 
news (which was brought to him as he was riding home from a raid), 
that a certain well-known guest of the tribe had, in his absence, been 
attacked and slain. Certain it is that on being told what had happened, 
his heart seemed to stop beating and he fell forward on to his camel’s 
neck and rolled to the ground a dead man. His daughter, whom I 
met in 1935, told me that the old man had literally died of a broken 
heart, and her words were vouched for by her husband. Shaikh 

al Suwait, cousin of Jada’an. 

myself have onfy once been appealed to by a person who was 

glad to say that the results were eminently satisf ac to ry. 
It happened on this wise. I was in Kuwait, and it was in die hot month 

July tpjai when everyone was sleeping on die roof at night. I was 
outside &e old Agency dining-room, over the cook’s quarters. 
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A Midnight Appeal 


Next door and behind the Agency premises resided the divorced 

tribal wife of a well-known pearl merchant. She was a pure-bred tribal 

lady of the Was, 1 sept of the Mutair, and had been P u, away by her 

husband because he wanted to marry again. With the lady lived her 

aughter, a girl of about fifteen. The daughter was all the mother 
had m the world and was the pride and apple of her eye 

The roof on which I slept a, night abutted on to the house of the 
lady in question, her roof was only some eight feet higher than mine 

for sk™n g g“ 1G P ^ '° mine She hCTSdf " CTer Udlised 

Apparently, although I did not know it at foe time, my neighbour's 
daughter had a male cousin who aspired to her hand. He had ? custom 

and foe S^ari a law on his side, and asked to marry fo e girl The 

mother had steadfetly refused, on foe plea that shT had o Jy he 
daughter to work for her, and without her she would starve Af.e 
mtmh pressure foe mother had apparently agreed to let her daughter 

dLS ; and eXPenSe She had “ * bringing^ her 

Actually She wanted sufficient money to enable her to live The 

E ri trtifri h r - -Plained S 


rights, and ordered foe gir, to be removed ZZZZZZ 
house, whence after due ceremony and regard for Jl' T 

would be married. Four times foe shaikh’s fidawiyah, or guards "LLe 
round to the mnth^r’c KvMioa, . . J . ’ guards, came 


The 


entry, 
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was hot without moon. It was 
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“I am your aasir " u* ™ I,ke at dead of rnght?” 

y rephed the voice with a moan, "I am daughter of 
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So-and-So, and I appeal to you to listen to me.” Realising tin n whu 
was speaking to me over the wall, I learned her v, hole talc. At the 
end she said, “Ya Ahu Sa’ud, I am in the deepest distress, I entreat 
you to help, I, your qasir, your neighbour, your tent jdr" (another 
word for neighbour). “What wouldst thou that 1 do for thee, mv 
sister?” I replied. “Go to-morrow morning,” she said, “and tell 
Shaikh Ahmad of my plight, and fight for me and mv daughter, for 
verily if they take her away I shall die.” To all my pleading that die 
was not under my jurisdiction, she merely replied, “I know nothing 
about that. All I know is that you are my neighbour and the law 
makes it incumbent on you to come to my assistance.” 

The end of it was that I promised to do as she asked, and on the 
next day I went and saw the Ruler, apologised for butting in where 
I was not concerned, but pointed out that my qasir had appealed in 
such and such manner to me, and that as I understood the importance 
of such an appeal, I in turn begged his intervention on her behalf. 
The shaikh was so struck with my tale, and so delighted that I pleaded 
with him for one of his Muslim subjects against his own decision, that 
he turned round and said very charmingly, “Colonel Dickson, this 
law of the qasir is a very sacred one for us Arabs; that you know and 
understand the depth of its meaning is patent to me, else you would 
never have acted as you have done. The girl is yours, give her back 
to her mother and say I, Ahmad, revoke my orders previously given. 
Even as you listened to the woman who appealed to you as qasir , so 
likewise I will listen to you and grant your request, to prove to you 
how deeply I feel you have been honoured by one of my country- 
women, and how deeply I also honour the law of qusara .” I was 
much impressed by the shaikh’s words, and it will be long before 
I forget his remarkable reply. His orders were duly passed on to my 
neighbour, and to this day the poor woman shows her gratitude in 
Bids kindnesses to my servants. I never again saw her to speak to. 

SHIMA 

The Arab’s idea of sktma is much the same as our conception of 
honour* and I shaH illustrate it only by the story given below. 

O rfman al Rashid of Burasda (an ex-horse-dealer of Kuwait) on 
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12th August, 1933, told the following story of Arab shima. He vouched 

for its truth. 

Many years ago, in the time of Muhammad al R^hiA j 


through 


This 


camels 


This camel 


.0 sell, as being old and worn she was no longer of use 

thiiz wh ° * — - 


take 

time he visited Hail. The 


camel 


Shammari 


Hail was roo much for her, she sickened and did o„ ie'Z 
worthy Shanunan decided that as the skin was of some value he would 
-h« sontedung on i, for the owner, so he took the eamel'sTn 
salted it, and departed to his own country. Then came the great wars’ 
tween the Rashid and Sa'ud dynasties and for years the Buraida 
roerchmt heard nothing of his camel. He had forgotten all about it 

T t man ’ f " “ 7 s j«“ si "“ the incident took 
up One old Ld 2 "™° " eW a " d Str ° n « »ere ^ven 

L T _ B , d . merchant hs % W “Your she-camel died. h„r 


enabled 


new ruled. The 


^ - ■» -ft descendants. They are 

had no opportunity before to bring you what I owed you. 


the law of dakhala and wejh 


•to enter- 


means 


Dakhdla, from the root 'udkhul- 
entering into a person’s protection 

'pi . r pwiivuu 11 ^ „ auj/uuanc. 

0f ^ “ «*■ «" over 

B^awin, as op^dt ^ 

chums JMtiatyZyiJ “ d townsnKn - An Arab 

oy saying, ana dakhllak or ana dakMl 'a 1' Allah wa 
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Taking Sanctuary 

I 

I 

’alaik (I am your suppliant, I enter upon God’s pardon and 
The person so addressed is bound to protect the suppliant, with hr. 
own life if necessary, and is bound always to fight for him, nr get 
him to a place of safety it he is being pursued or is 

danger. 


in immediate 


HOW DAKHALA IS CLAIMED 

A man being followed by enemies meets a Badawin girl cutting 
firewood in the desert, or her mother spinning outside her tent alone, 
and begs dakhdla. The girl or her mother is bound to offer protection, 
and if the danger is near, she will call out for help ( tasih ). Immedia- 
ately the whole community will rush (Ja^a'a ) to her aid. The man 
will be sent to a place of safety. He will not be surrendered.* 

A man may enter the house of the brother of a man he has just 
killed. If he demands dakhdla he is safe for three days, after that time 
he must say where he wants to go, and he will be seen safely to his 
destination. This done, the brother of the man he has killed is free 
to resume his just blood feud. 


HOW DAKHALA WORKS 


chased 


begs dakhdla. The owner of the tent is bound not only to grant 
sanctuary, but, after feeding the visitor and clothing him, must see 
him safely to the house, tent or tribe where the suppliant thinks he 
will be safe. After that the protector’s responsibility ends. 

So strict is the law of dakhdla among the Badawin that a man 
carrying the “cane” (marked with his warm) of a shaikh with whom 
he has taken sanctuary, may safely travel through the length and 
breadth of a tribe’s territory, even though there may be persons there 


blood feud with him 


Arabia, and in the new Iraq 


the authorities, following the Persian example, are unfortunately, and 
I think mistakenly, trying to break down tribal customs, the practice 
of dakhdla is unpopular with those who rule, and the police con- 

• Jaal the Route of Bible fame broke the law of dakhila. when she slew the 
deeping Sisera, who dearly believed himself safe in her tent. She also broke all laws 
of hospitality, at Sisera had come to her tent and partaken of her food. 
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stantly 


j , , j « Muy, ior lr properly 

understood there ,s nothing shameful or ami-social in the system! 

It would be wiser for the law to recognise its existence and maL use 
of it and of other time-honoured Arab customs 

In .933 my friend, Shaikh Lafi ibn Ma'allath of the Mutair (Braih) 
tnbe, a faithful warrior and servant of Bin Saud, was forced to flee 
to Iraq, because a man pursued by Bin Sa'ud's blockade-police took 

refuse in his A : u_i .i t 


dakhdla . When 


.V j * „ “uwaia. wnen tne police 

*alfed m h'Yn fUg “ iVe ** “parted shaikh sig- 

^d he wo Id 1 ° W tent - dwe "" s >° dose around, and 

Baulked Of their nrev 7 ° f 30115 ,f neCessa ^- 


townsmen) 


«„g st hXT ,h v n t m to itn ,i,uwi ’ ** 

eeling that he had got a breathing-space, and knowing that he would 
ever be forgiven, fled across the border with his cousins relatives 

P r: n i,d d r thiny r in an ’ srs 

pohce bided them time, three days, they could probably have fol 

™: f d r^ir^ e insiead ’ they drove a fai,hfui - d ■*> 

a„v,r S ° f t 3 Similar nature are fe « ion > and d ° almost more than 
of Arl^r“ ad feli " g between the dements 


governments 


The root trouble is, of course, the desire of upstart kings and 

inces. easier tn ann ... , . F In ° s and 


, , w , r~ — " '• Ji , wxcait down ail tribal 

because they drink rhese mark a backward state of society " ' 

° r r r <“ ** ^ call 4 ) a™ 


dakhdlt 


claimed 


will be slain nnloc u v * , 7 016 su PP ,,ant s relations and 

Ji be slam unless he compounds the case by paying kashm t0 

The following anecdote of how a British officer was saved by, 
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seeking sanctuary with Hasan Agha and his womenfolk near Samawa 
on the Euphrates, provides a good illustration of the working of 
dakhdla. 

In 1919 Hasan Agha, a married man with family, was a small farmer 
living a little way above the iron railway bridge at Samawa. He dealt 
with the tribes of Rumaitha, bought their grain and knew everyone 
in that region. He was a popular figure and the English esteemed him 
highly as a good farmer and one interested in his lands. Then came 
the Arab revolt of 1920-21. It broke out like a lightning flash first 
in Rumaitha, and the tribes of that place opened the ball by rushing 
the Political Officer’s Headquarters and releasing prisoners from gaol. 
It so happened that a young British officer in civil employ was away 
from Rumaitha the day the storm broke. He had been riding out 
towards the south-west in the direction of the Euphrates and knew 
nothing of what had taken place, but as he neared Rumaitha again he 
heard shots, and saw some horsemen detach themselves from the 

* * . A 


town 


but as they came galloping towards him shouting and firing as they 
rode, he realised that something serious was amiss. He turned south 
again to make for Samawa. The horsemen, seeing his intention, gave 
tongue, and the young Englishman set spurs to his horse. He gained 
on his pursuers, but owing to floods near the railway bridge up- 


Samawa, was 


farm 


a bare couple of miles ahead of his pursuers. Arriving at the large 
semicircular muthif built of mats and reeds that was Hasan Agha’s 
house, he called out his name several times. For a while there was no 


came 


away, and enquired what the caller wanted. The young Englishman, 
exhausted with his hard ride, pointed to the oncoming horsemen, and 
begged shelter and protection. The woman called out her two daughters 
and told them quickly to join her in her women’s quarters and bring 
out their 'abbas. The women took the Englishman into their innermost 
room and covered him with his hostess’s own cloak. She herself and 
her two daughters sat in front of him sewing. Suddenly the horsemen 
rode up, and in loud voices asked for Hasan Agha. Getting no response 
the leader dismounted, and putting his head in the women s room 
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demanded that the Englishman, whom they had seen entering, should 

be surrendered. They had caught his horse, they said, as it galloped 

away, so it was clear he was hiding here. The lady pretended to be 

indignant at her privacy being invaded, and set up screams and cries, 

calling upon God to bear witness that So-and-So had violated lonely 

women’s private quarters with evil intent. She added that her husband, 

Hasan Agha, would have something to say when he returned. The' 

two daughters joined their mother’s outcry, and so bitter were the 

women’s words, and so fierce their demeanour, that the horsemen 

finally abandoned the search. They drew off, baffled, but kept guard 

at some distance. Seeing the danger temporarily over, the women 

gave the exhausted Englishman tea and hot milk. While one stood on 

guard by the entrance of the hut, the others produced women’s 
garments and made him put them on. 

At last the sun set, and the master of the house returned. He had 
been up to Najaf m his small talam, and brought back great and 
senous news. The whole countryside of the Euphrates waf up, and 

std b^ S K Were s "? ** Rumaitha, he 

kufa and Diwamyah would soon follow. Hp u u 


astonishment 


_ j r i ° 3 presence, ana praised the 

bu" s"d °he 'codd ra a~": I™! ?T g T he P “ 


Tj.j. , . w cuv cr oi aarKness 

Htdmg him once mote in a better place than before, he went out to 

treated h"*" S ° Undly for havin g lightened and ill- 

Hasan played the outraged husband and father whom nothing t^uld 

the dkmi' d' p lg r' u* filkd ** b ° at with lucerne grass and placing 
guised Englishman in the bow he seatpd tiiWoif .i 


down stream 


Samawa bridge, they were challenged ii 
being shot. Drawing in to the bank, 


companion known 


charge left again silently. The Englishmai 


was 


w # - — — w i*4ws.i lu LiiC IVlluQlC 

secure from Government a substantial reward for Hasan 
- ™es, which included frocks for the women and a „„ 
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machine for Hasan. He did not possess it long, ior when full indepen- 
dence was granted to Iraq, the leaders ot the new Arab Government 
deprived Hasan Agha of his pump. 

(Note. — The above story was told me in this form by Hasan Agha 
himself. It differs very considerably from the account published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine of August 1921 by the chief actor in the drama.) 

Before closing this chapter I must quote one more example of 
Arab chivalry. It was told me on 10th March, 1937, by Shaikh ’Ali al 
Khalifah al Subah and next day confirmed by the hero of it, ibn Khazar 
himself, who later became a great friend of mine. 


About 


Khalid 


wide as a raider. Many and great were his deeds of endurance and 
bravery. One day he carried out a distant foray against the U taiba, in 
course of which he killed a well-known shaikh, galloping after him 
and single-handed shooting him in the back with his carbine. On his 
return from the raid he was sitting round his camp-fire regaling his 


friends with the story when there entered the son of the Shaikh of 
the Za’ab tribe (bani 'dm to the ’Adwan). He must be told the story 
over again, and coming to the part of how he dropped the Utaiba 
leader from his horse with one flying shot, Abdul Muhsin pointed 
his weapon at the Za’ab lad and fired. He never dreamed that his 
carbine was loaded as it unfortunately was. The son of the Za’ab 

Shaikh was killed. 

In horror, he was for a time at a loss what to do. His Bam Khalid 
people tried to persuade him to report that the youth had been killed 
in a nearby raid, but ibn Khazar held that this would be contrary to 
Arab honour. He rode off to the boy’s father and told him exactly 
what had happened. At the end of his recital he loaded his carbine 
handed it to the Shaikh of the Za’ab and begged him to avenge his 
son’s blood. The shaikh generously refused. Not to be outdone, 
'Abdul Muhsin declared that he would be a second son to the bereave^ 
father till he died. He kept his word, giving his adopted father half 
of his sheep and camels, half of any loot (chessib) which he ever gamed 
in a raid, and half of any presents that he ever received from ibn 
Sa’ud or the Shaikhs of Bahrain. He continued to do this until the 

old man died. 
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NOTE ON DAXHAJLA 

In discing the law of dakkdla with Shaikh Thuwairan abu Sifra, head 
o tne RuxJiman section ot the Mutair on 6.2.39, the latter told me that 
ui the matter of dakkdla, the Mutair, Qahtan and ’Utaiba granted dakkdla 
to any member of their own tnbe w ho asked for it, for a set of twelve 

f ' C ° Uld Uimdcr ab ° Ut uith enrire *** in his par- 

I no€ ur 1 IS f*nod and could go anywhere without danger of 

d C h d T g ° bCy0nd ** COnfineS ° f ^ * h **rJ. 

the .unity of the tents or tent of the person affording him dakkdla and 

dou tt p^Lt" 6 h,ra “ hiS ° r " m »*“»». *» gening 

i^L Hj ' b Ind ' Awlz “" “*>« on the other hand 

tnb^Tliaq ^ ™ ^ f ° ll ° W ' d * «■* •« *e rivenun 

to Hi 22 hid "° w ‘* “ d 50 oonid not grant MkiU 

wSt ftSS’CS; tSt* ran, 
S: insist: -r ■«-«-*: _ ,4 riiK 

«W~or'» ftmily, and kill as™<2ls222)d ° f 

them, leu he be accused of „ l 0t " camels, but must kill 

-m, w, ne be acoued of cup«i,^ when ,ust vengeance is what he seel. 
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Marriage and Divorce 

MARRIAGE 

A Badawin is not allowed to marry: 

The divorced wife of his son. 

His son’s widow. 

His wife’s mother. 

His brother’s daughter. 

His sister’s daughter. 

His foster sister. 

A girl of a tribe that is considered inferior to his own, 

such as ’Awazim, Sana, Sulubba. (See Chapter VI and 
Appendix XHl.) 

Inferior Badawin, of course, intermarry at will with other inferior 
tribes. 

The marriage laws among the Badawin tribes of Arabia are simple 
in the extreme and effectually settle the problem, so acute in the West, 
of what to do with the excess female population. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that in Arabia, owing to the interminable wars and 
intertribal hatreds that exist, women are and have always been greatly 
in excess of the men. 

In the first place, marriage and divorce are extremely easy. Every 
youth on first reaching the age of manhood expects his parents to find 
a mat** for him. Similarly a husband must be found for a girl the 

moment she reaches puberty. 

First-cousin marriage is the invariable rule. A girl belongs of right 
to the son of her father’s brother ( iin 'dm) unless he expressly re- 
marry her. Even in this case she may not marry 
ion. If the girl breaks this rule or her parents 
prevail on her to marry someone else, her rightful lord will murder 
her if he can. This is the cause of most of the tribal killings of women, 

especially in Iraq. 


Bounces his right to 
without his permist 
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RIGHTS OF IBN ’Am 


— - "™ucu 10 ner wn J dm , he may slay her 

w, hou, becoming liable ,o pay blood money in compensation. 

If the An am knows that his cousin does not want him, being 
already ,n love with someone else, he can forbid Q \aiyyir ' alaiha. ) thf 

mamage, and the girl may die a spinster ' 

If a girl loves another and her father dies, she has a chance of getting 
her freedom from her ibn 'Am Uo z ■ • • , ° g 


technical 


haiyyiring 


, , . — llcr lo nimsein, it she goes and 

haTd T freedom immediatel y after her father’s death: “My father 

passeLwav^sh ^ ‘r ‘ n retUm for father who 

ous and release her-bu. he is no, bound to do se lf he refiner 

lalld or™ri£ “ 'd IT' ^ ^ ^ ^ her lov “ “ a distant 

nbe, and there marnes him after putting herself and her 


blood money. 


payment 


Should a Badawin elope with and marry a “white slave girl” (e g 
rcassian, Georgian or Armnn,^ • » 9 ^ 


tribe (he can 


many a slave and defile the tribe’s blood), he can 


kin 


marry 


children he possesses, the more powerful 

gelled the tribe were he ,o refuse to do hi^ta^Z^ 

» *-r a a. tot as— w 

.Ka.'SS S ff-2 5 

ZrZ hav ' kn ,° wn ** *£ .<>: 

» «>uch as dte ordinary English 7ou*,7f 
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When a man wants to marry, he pays the girl so much money down. 
Her price runs from about Rs.70* to Rs.500, according as the man is 
a commoner or a shaikh. (I am not of course here referring to alliances 
and customs ruling among the great princely houses of Arabia, such 
as the A 1 Sa’ud, A 1 Khalifah or A 1 Subah.)f 

The man also has to provide the bride with a frock or two ( kiswah ) 
and a “bed” to lie on (Jrdsh ), usually consisting of a red cotton quilt 
( [lahaf ) for spreading on the ground. This provision of the marriage- 
bed by the prospective husband is essential. 

The gift to the bride of money, clothes and marriage-bed is called 
the jehd^ and is a universal custom. The jeha$ having been presented, 
the marriage ceremony is carried out by the local muta awah , or man 
learned in religion. Among shaikhs, etc., this person is usually an 
alim or priest, but among the poorer Badawin the muta awah may be 
any person who can lead the prayers and has what they call ilm or 

learning. 

In every community, however small, there will always be found 
some person qualified to solemnise marriage, if only the local blind 

man. 

The marriage ceiemony is very simple indeed: the priest merely 
asks the man if he will take the girl and the bridegroom replies “yes” 
in front of witnesses. He then asks the girl s representative (her father 
or brother) if she agrees to have this man for husband, and when the 
reply “yes” is given, the ceremony is over. Occasionally the bride is 
seated behind the tent partition, and hears everything that goes on, 

but this is rare. 

The bride has, of course, snatched glimpses of her prospective 
husband and at least knows what he looks like. Unless the girl is his 
cousin and has been brougnt up with him, the bridegroom on the 
other hand has not as a rule seen his prospective wife. Of course, if 
he is clever he has ways and means of getting a peep beforehand, and 

the girl willingly helps him to satisfy his curiosity. 

According to accepted custom, a man may not propose to an un- 
married girl, even if he finds and courts her among the camels. It is 

• A rupee it normally equal to is. o ^ 

f Among the A 1 Subah the mirriage sum is about Rs.1500 to Ks.iooo, 

| See also trousseau at the end of this chapter. 
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not done. He must approach her through her father. He can and 
does, however, propose in person to a widow or a divorced 


woman. 


After man-, age the Badawin takes his bride to the tent he has pre- 

Z ir% d ’ u ° Se '° ' hat ° f her father > a " d consum mation 

trated o Z ^"1 T * CUri ° US eyeS and ears which are concen- 
trated on the bndal tent. 

As with us, those chiefly interested in the marriage ceremony are 
the other women of the camp. B eremony are 

Slaves marrying go through the same ceremonies as the freeborn 
Ae master and m, stress of the slave acting the part of the parents of 

n egroom: and as much interest is evinced in the marriage of one 
of their slaves as in that of one of the family. 8 

. Badawin ’ s love for cohabitation is well known, and as I have 

bridegrorm 6 tadT 18 “ hin ! tHe SUpreme i0y ° f Iife Both bride 

lt} and 11 Hornes the occasion for much reioiaW ^ 
before the baby’s* birth ^ “ 3 ° f COUrse 


DIVORCE 


procedure 


hie wife before wintes ”Z ^d^no ™ ^ " 

has to make Ae statement three time for i, to be Zd ^ 

asir - ‘ASMva to t 

hefwhiZ: sit k 7 S - ** he has given 

“« she gets a second husband. It must irf”*'"!!' “ me ’ or 
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keen competition among the other young men to marry her. This 
especially is the case if the girl has character and is famed among men. 

A 1 Jazi , sister of Khalid al Hithlain (Zib Sahman), paramount Shaikh 
of the ’Ajman in 1935, is a case in point. She was good-looking, young 
and very desirable, but she above all had a will of her own, and was 
a veritable “Shaikhah”. She thought nothing of giving away a camel 
to one of her poorer ’Ajman brethren who needed one, and kept open 
mudhif when her brother was away. She married the following well- 
known personages in the order mentioned, and be it noted she was 
three times the wife of His Majesty ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud, who on 
each occasion got her then husband to divorce her in return for a 
handsome camel present, on the excuse that Khatri ma tab min her 
(I have not got over my love for her) : 

(1) ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud (King). 

(2) Sa’ud al Arafa al Sa’ud (King’s brother-in-law). 

(3) ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud (King). 

(4) Rakan al Hithlain, son of Dhaidan al Hithlain (’Ajman). 

(5) 'Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud (King). 

(6) Bandar al Duwish, paramount Shaikh of Mutair 1930. 

(7) Mudug al Jaba’a, a Shaikh of Mutair. 

She had a child by each husband except al Hithlain. 

The system means that pretty nearly every woman, by the time she 
is thirty years old, has had two or three husbands, some as many as 
seven or eight. Hence there is no spinsterhood among Badawins, and 
every woman at one time or another experiences the joys of married 
life. Thus there is no unmarried woman problem, and no prostitution. 
Adultery or running away with a lover is extremely rare, and ends 
usually in the death of the woman at the hands of relatives. 


(tastr r’aldna) 


back 


case 


woman’s method 


profitably learn 


marriage 


If a wife finds she loves another man 

* UnlcH he can persuade her to return by givin 
clothes, a camel, sheep or the like. 
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Quick Wooing 


husband, she usually tells him so and asks for a divorce. If the husband 

has any decency he will gran, her request, provided the other 

man repays him htsyr/idf, i.e. money he has spent on his wife. This 
rule does not apply to a first-cousin wife, bint * dm 

In Kuwait town they have the pretty custom, that a bridegroom 
must, when he o*p married j i * . . . ® 


This 


1 , . 11 Kuwait iriDes proper. The 

tdea ,s to make dungs easy for the wife, who usually is filed with 

shame and nervousness. Among the Kuwait 'Arabdar or local tribes- 
men, a man, age is arranged and settled as follows: 

“A’ ' wants to many. He expresses his desire to his womenfolk 

• A" i°e°n "Z' h SUggeSt 3 tride “ Such and such » tent’ 

fair A 7 1 " WiUi " g ’ ^ Sends ** 'o the girt 

dier and to him they propound the idea also. The father thentvs 

ntd ov 15 H , g t0 ; CCeP ' 35 1,15 daU « h * er ’ S and the m o ney £ 

Ln ri °j ^ '" S d ° eS n0t <ake place in suctl matters, for if “A”s 

"nlng d^'.rgo'lt ,o“t thC - ** ^ ** “ y 

•Sr-irzz 1 

Stag he™ Th ^ ,S 1 S ° femniSed ’ ^ fath « °f the girl 
ng ner proxy. The priest gets Rs.x as his fee. * 

no^of wL^ot ^ fa *“ -ally, knows 

more usulot is to the bride's teng or 

When they havetu gleT m “ ^ for ** « hour. 

hride bring the girl to the t S °7 W °'”' n relatives 3,1(1 1* 10 * of the 

whose sides (nj) are all cTZ * do ' Ha vng put her into the 

and take possessionTir r 7„f sh ° Ut om to “ A ” «° toe 

■"» gW usually attempts^ ^ diSCr ' !etly ^ 

'indtfdu Dotr, “* women > or get out bv 
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creeping under the flap of the tent. The man literally has to seize her 
and hold her fast unless he wants to lose her. Slowly but surely he 

then woos her, and makes her take off her ’ abba and show her face 
and hair, etc. ( kasshdja wa yajbarha). 

The next morning when he gets up to go from her, he has to leave 
a present of money equal to one-tenth the value of the>%, under 
his bride s mattress. Thus if he has paid Rs.300 for his wife, he leaves 
Rs.30 under her mattress. The custom is universal, and the gift so 
made is known as al subdha (or the “morning gift”). 

When a shaikh or big man wants to marry a lowly maiden, it is 
not customary for her father to name his daughter’s price. This is 
left to the chivalry of the shaikh, who is supposed to know what to 
give, and to add a little more. He gives not only money but must 
send the kiswah as well, i.e. marriage bed, rugs, mattress, new frocks 
and undergarments, etc., according to his means. 

The husband s entering the wife’s presence preparatory to con- 
summation of marriage is known as al midkhal , or the “entering in”. 

Among non-Kuwait tribes the bride is always brought to the 
bridegroom’s tent. This is the same in the towns of inner Najd. Some 
tribes, notably the Dhafir, go in for a great deal of horseplay, and try 
by means of coarse pranks and tricks to embarrass the bride and 
bridegroom. They surround the bridal tent and peep inside in a most 
embarrassing manner, and as often as not try and throw water over 
them through the back curtains. Among the 'Awazim, the girl is not 
brought to the man nor the man to the tent of the girl’s parents; all 
he is told is that he must go and find and capture his bride, who is 
hiding among the women. The search and chase then begins, and woe 
betide the man who cannot catch his lady. 

In Kuwait town a curious custom exists among the common people. 

If a female child passes a little blood after birth, the event is carefully 
remembered by her mother, and when the day arrives that her daughter 
(now grown up) is to be married, the mother informs the relatives 
and the ceremony called natdra or “watching” is gone through. The 
bride’s female relatives surround the bride and bridegroom in the 
bride chamber from sundown till dawn , and by music, dancing, laughter, 
etc., prevent consummation of marriage. At about midnight they place 
the bridegroom’s bare feet against the bride’s, and then pour water 
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over the four feer, etc. Only at dawn do these women “spoil-sports" 
withdraw to the outer room, after locking the bride and bridegroom 
up in one stifling room together. Later, when the bridegroom craves 
to come out, they open the door and go in and wash the bride all 
over, change her clothes, and redress her for a fresh visit of the bride- 
groom. This takes place a couple of hours after (see Hamda’s sister’s 
marriage in Kuwait on 4th July, 1935). 

P . A ™. sha ’ the P rett y ma med daughter of Ibrahim al Muzaiyin of 
ruyadh, told me on 12th July, 1935, that the Arabs had a saying that: 

A woman was like a jirba (leather bag) of dates; when full, she was 
useful m more ways than one, when empty she was of no further 
use and could be thrown away”, referring to the uselessness of a 
woman who could no longer bear children. In throwing her away 
the husband casually said, hafathti „ a nafathti, i. e . “You can go, but 
keep any children you have had”.* o ^ ^ A yi'pfi 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AMONG IRAQ TRIBES 
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A bride's trousseau consists entirely of household effects: cooking 

-nsils, Dlilows. Cu«;hir»nc » r ® 
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blankets. 
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does. Her purchase 
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prospective bridegroom a fortnight or month before the marriage 
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Again, as in the desert, immorality is practically unknown among 


unmarried 


clandestine intrigue. The penalty for immorality is death to the woman 
if she is found out. The woman’s brothers and cousins always appear 
more concerned about their sister’s honour than the father is, and if 
vengeance is to be carried out it is usually the brothers and cousins 
who track the woman down. As excuse they plead that they could 
not hold their heads up in tribal majlis if they had a sister living in 
dishonour. Marriage with the man who has led her astray is the only 
method that will save the girl’s life. Even then the seducer must pay 
hashm or honour-money to satisfy the girl’s relatives. A strange man 


takes 


* O - O 

punishment by marrying her, but this is not common. Fast or 'idiyah 
is the term given to blood money. Among the Iraq Ma’addn (marsh) 
tribes a girl-relative of a murderer is nearly always given to the brother 
or son of the murdered person, the idea being that a child from the 
union of two enemy houses allays any hatred that might remain. 

Among the Arab tribes of Iraq, as opposed to the Ma'addn (marsh- 
men), a man sets up a special tent or mat shelter called a haufa for his 
wife to be taken to immediately after marriage. This is close to his 
house or tent as the case may be, and corresponds to a honeymoon 
tent. After the bride is taken to this haufa by her women, the husband, 
arrayed in his best garments, is conveyed there by his men friends 
and consummates the marriage. The woman remains a prisoner in the 
haufa for seven days. The man, on the contrary, may come out and 
receive visitors in his mudhif or nearby guest-tent. On the eighth day 
the woman comes out of her haufa , goes into her new home and takes 
charge of the household duties. The custom of setting up the haufa 
tent applies only if the girl has never been married before. If she be a 
widow she goes straight to her husband’s tent. 


love 


I have often been asked if love, as we know it, exists among the 
Badawin. I have unhesitatingly replied that it does. The fact that a 
man is permitted to take more than a single wife has nothing to do 
with the matter. Indeed, it is rare to see a Badawin with more than 
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one wife. He simply cannot afford such luxury. The majority marry, 
of course, two or three times in their lives, either because the wife 
has a temper, is lazy, is unreasonable, cannot have children, or gets 
sick and dies; but I have known a large number who have been faith- 
ful to one woman all their lives and regard the woman of their choice 
with affection and trust, even when she is old and decrepit. This 
proves constancy at any rate, which is not far removed from love. 

In spite of their religion permitting men to take more than one 
wife, and in spite of easy and sensible divorce laws, the standard of 
morality among the dwellers in hair tents is one of the highest in the 
wor d : this naturally tends towards a high standard in family life, and 

results m mutual admiration, companionship and trust between man 
and wife. 

A Badawin marries primarily because he wants a helpmeet : some- 
one to cook for him, to look after, mend and renew his tent. He must 
have someone to prepare his leben, to collect his firewood and to 
drew water for hun and his camels. Above all, he must have children, 
d only half a man until he has. Nevertheless, though he looks to 
die woman ,0 be useful before everydring else, there is always room 

love lnV"? affiXtl ° n ' “ SeS ° f y ° Uths and maidens Mdig in 
love, and ahnost going erased about each other, have come under 

my nonce. It would take too long to relate them all. I shall confine 

myrelf to two. Bod, are stories of love gone wrong, of evemZl 

waris. From these examples my refers must Lm d,L It 
elusions, and dec.de whether die desert man differs gready from his 
Western brother. In both cases I knew the young actors inrimatdy 

00 TU Mujlug ib> Majid al A'sga of * Al Shuaai, 

sectwn of the Mutair y 
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chamber is better than that of ’Abdul ’Aziz himself (meaning the 
King), and Nura his sister has got nothing so nice, wallah I speak 
truth for I have seen them both”. 

Well, young Mutlug spent a week in Kuwait, while his father was 
being medically treated in the American Mission hospital. He left 
with my blessing and some useful gifts from my wife: little did we 
know what was in store for him. Six months later his father and 
uncle, one Turki ibn Shuqair, came up to Kuwait and visited me. 
“Where is Mutlug and why have you not brought him with you?” 
were my first words. “Alas,” they said, “he has gone mad” (/ mukhabal ). 
“How! mad?” said I, “a strong healthy lad like that doesn’t go mad— 
it surely cannot be.” “Yes, he has gone stark, staring mad,” was the 
reply, “and all for the love of a young Mutairi maiden whom he met 
among the camels.” “Then why not let him marry her if he is in 
such a bad case?” said I. “Alas, it cannot be,” chorused both father 
and uncle, “she is the young wife of the terrible ’Abdullah ibn Jiluwi, 
Amir of Hasa, he married her a year ago and now allows her to live 
with her parents in the tribe: were he even now to hear that our 
Mutlug had fallen in love with his wife, his rage would know no 
bounds.” 

In reply to my many questions as to the degree of madness that 
had overcome the boy, I was told that he would not eat, nor talk, 
nor recognise anyone. It was said by some in the tribe that it was not 
the love of the woman that had caused his madness, but that he had 
walked over a grave during the night by accident, and that a jinn 
from the grave had seized upon him and possessed him. They had 
therefore tried branding him on the head, neck and back, but all 
without success, and at that moment he was in charge of a wise old 
woman who had promised to get rid of the spell from him for a sum 
of money, by reading over him certain passages from the Qur’an by 
day and night. I ventured the opinion that the matter was one of 
wild and frantic love pure and simple, and that they must get the 
boy properly married, or he might really go mad. “ Yimkiri ’ (perhaps) 
they said, and refused to pursue the subject further. My advice was 
indeed taken later, but in a somewhat strange way. They married the 
love-sick and now lightheaded boy to the sister of his lady love. 
Turki later told me that she was very like her younger sister in tem- 
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almost 
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TO u er.urely saumed. Auer all, being mad, he would not know the 
dinerence. The boy meekly obeyed his parents, and did show some 

improvement, but he was not really sanshed-far from it. Turkicame 


guised pleasure 
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but I knew that the boy Mutlug still pined grievously for his maiden 
the camels. 

I heard this from the women. Later I heard that, seized by a strange 
determ, nation, he m a sane moment gave out that he was go.ng to 

Hufuf to tell Ibn Jiluwi of his love. In vain thev tried to prevent him 
and only fate stepped in and saved him. In the ann,™ 


was 


seen young Mutlug again. 


boon 


engnt at die news, repaired to Riyadh and at once begged a 
rom the King. 'G.ve me, O King, the hand of 'Abdullah ibn 
l ' ' ' >0Ung Muuuri '*•" cne d. “I have loved and wanted her 


years, and I shah die, O ’Abdul ’Aziz 


and 


tl. v Li . ’ o‘ vc * lcr 

Ibe K,„g with lus usual acumen realised how matters stood 
d bod, generously and promptly. He told the boy he coulc 
the young widow to wife, after the prescribed number of mono,. 


mg days, and the marriage was consummated 

Mutlug to-<lay ls a happy man once more . May he keep his wifi 
for many a long year, * ] Y win 

(*) Ttu booing of Shaikh Mutlug al Sur 

A vl“ g I! 11 ' ™ ’ T T bM flm ° US ' IkhMn lead “ of ** Mutair. 
A^t to be „ foolish as to be carried away by a preny 4Ta 
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A Grasping Mother 
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the right-hand man of A 1 Du wish, and his confidential fnend and 

adviser. 

One day about 1920, he met his fate: a happy and merrv-eyed lass 
of his section of the Mutair, the Bura’asa. He too found her among 
the camels and loved her at first sight. She had no father but a very 
business-like and obstructive mother. Mutlug had of course heard 
many times of the beauty of the girl, but had paid no heed. He was 
a warrior of warriors and love-foolishness was not for him. 

Cupid’s dart had struck home, however, and he was not slow to act. 
He applied to the girl’s mother for her hand — but she refused. He 
tried every subterfuge without success. The mother was full of 
avarice. She insisted on five she-camels and five hundred rials as her 
daughter's price. This he couldn’t produce. He next tried sending 
other women direct to the girl herself, hoping to win her with gifts 
of nose-rings, bangles, necklaces, etc., such as Badawin girls love. 
All to no purpose, the miserable mother persuaded her daughter to 
think as she did. It was the money and five she-camels or nothing. 
In vain he sent her pretty frocks, veils, 'abbas, etc., all to no purpose. 

The maid’s laughing eyes haunted him, he could not sleep, his 
warrior instincts were being undermined, he was becoming soft. At 
length, with a “To hell with all women and their bewitching ways”, 
he took himself away, and went off to do battle with al Rashid near 
Hail. “Let me die,” he said, “at least a warrior, rather than become 
the slave of a silly maiden.” 

Fight and w'ar as he would, however, he could not forget Meny- 
eyes. Two years went by and he visited his home again. To his un- 
doing he met the girl early one morning in the desert with the camels. 
He drew near with a welcome cry. She cast her eyes down, and to his 
enquiry if she had no w ords for him, she said in a half whisper — 
“Hast thou come with the money and the five she-camels ?■ — if thou 
hast I am thine for the asking”. 

“Thou cruel tantaliser, no,” he replied. "Nor shah thou ever have 
thy accursed camels.” Again he went away, this time for fair long 
years, determined to forget his little Merry-eyes. Alas, he could not. 
At last, thin, weary and broken with hardships he decided to go to 
’Abdul ’Aziz the King and tell him of his heartache. “Give roe, O 
’Abdul ’Aziz, the wherewithal to buy roe this temptress for, wallah, 
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Short-lived Happiness 


she is hurting me sore, and I grow old before my rime. Was not 
woman made for man ? Give me what thou wilt, but help me to attain 
my desire. The understanding Bin Sa'ud, than whom no man knows 
woman better, gave Mutlug a very valuable 'umaniyak <« a /^(thorough- 
red riding camel from Oman), one of his very best. The camel even 
had a silver ring in her nose to prove her worth. He gave him also a 
present of Rs.aoo and several extra-gaudy woman's garments. “Go 
now, my son and win the lady," said the King, “and tell her 'Abdul 
Az. z himself begs this favour of her, and has sent her of his best." 

7 tL d , u ! y Ta t0 1,16 r ,ems of his lady love in «<“ 

and behold as he drew near her tent she saw him coming from far 
and her hear, wen, out to him. Did he no, deserve to win her after all 
these years . Ye. where were the five she-camels ? Nearer he approached 

bea 7' a " d then 7 undersBndin S girl saw and recognised die 
utifully caparisoned dkalil he was riding. There was the King's 

own brand on her, and die silver ring in her nose. She rushed forf, 

crying Mutlug has come for me, Mudug has come”. Oblivious of 

everything she fell softly into his arms. No one was lookine and 

they were hidden behind die qdta . Her mother no longer cou’nS 

Mutlug t 0 l d afterwards Aat Aeir , ong embrace |a S« "• 

et h I, Ur ;7 dU 7 7 rime hC " eVer ° nce removed his from 
Arabia. They married shortly afterwards and she bora him a child 

love again, says Mutlug bitterly. Y He W,U never 


Women’s Secrets 


THE BADAWIN WOMEN S CLOTHES 

Like her sisters the world over, the Badawin lass is v ain and loves 
above everything to deck herself out in fine clothes. Though she has 
not the same opportunity as her town sister of showing olT her finerv, 
she still manages to attract in her modest way. Let me enumerate her 
various garments and give a short description of each. 

Tkaub — The black cotton overgarment. 

Diskddsha — Long-sleeved dress of coloured cotton, flannelette or silk worn 

under the thaub. 

SirwdI — The long coloured cotton trousers, tied with a cord round the 

waist and fitting close above the ankle. 

'Abba — Black woollen cloak, generally bound round the edge with black 

silk, which is worn by every Badawin woman outside her tent if 
men are in the vicinity. 'Abbas sewn with gold thread are only worn 
on 'Id days or when calling on important women. 

Umm Raugdla — The black cotton doth worn over the hair and hanging 

down over the neck of the thaub, comisting of four pieces joined 
together. 

MUfa — A straight piece of transparent black cotton doth used to cover 

the face of town women, and worn by Badawins in the north to 
hide the lower pert of their face. 

Burya* (locally pronounced Burga) — The black jeft (coarse silk) mask with 

slhs for the ayes worn by all Badawin women south of Kuwait and 
in Najd proper. It hang s down over the mouth and neck, and is 
lty jn pWy by t hre e cords, two round the head and one round 
«be neck. A weB-mnde bmrma is very becoming and shows the eyes 
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ing generally, by tribal women of east and central Arabia.) The 
Ajman women, on the other hand, wear a shorter form which ends 

lust bp nw rhp rhin* • 1 


sections 


r « uny suck, vertical 

fash, on, into it on the centre of the forehead. The ’Ajman usually male 

their bur ant nf a enrt * i ^ 


man 


The 
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extent by the Badawin women of the Trucial Coast. 

The northern Rarlan/in • 
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that is required is that a thin black veil (milfi) be drawn 


further 


BURQA 


batula 




The Burqa is bound round the head 
tinuous cords at A and B. C gives 

“*iness to veil D which stretches 
^ as far as eye-line. 


aZZfjr;?- Spakh & v ry mma 

- *- north * of thai 

d *' d ° TO “* *»■ (Worn only by wealth, 

b if l chadren ° n 

under die dJZih ^ ^ Welv ' or *■"«> years. It fits tighdy 

• -m. edge embroidered in gold thmad rLd 
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the face and down the front, or sometimes with a cheaper gold 

braid which is sewn on. 

Women in the desert make most of their own clothes; they possess 
no scissors or thread, but tear up the cloth (using teeth) and sew 
with thread taken out of the cloth. Their usual scale of measurement 
is from thumb to first finger extended and from eye corner to eye 

comer (outer edge). 

The year 1935 saw the fashion introduced among town ladies of 
Kuwait only of saujar or short knickers in place of the sirwdl trouser 
for women. The word is a corruption from our word ‘ soldier , and 
the pattern of the saujar is based on the khaki shorts worn by our 

troops in tropical countries. 


women’s jewellery 

The list given below includes articles of jewellery worn by both 
town ladies and Badawin women. Wahhabi influence inhibits the use 
of gold among the Badawin. Their ornaments therefore are of silver 
only. Those articles marked with an asterisk (*) are not worn among 
the Badawin. See coloured plates between pp. 640-641. 


Ring for little finger is known as Warner 1 silver (or gold) ring set with large 
Ring for third finger is known as wasat J square or oval turquoise stone. 
Rings, thin, in silver or plain gold (three in number) for second finger are 

known as al mar&mi. 

One silver ring on forefinger with large square turquoise setting called al 

shdhid, is worn only by well-to-do women. 

Br acele ts of large amber beads — khasir are universally worn. 

coloured bead bracelets are known as dalag. 

Bracelets of large red coral lumps— are particularly fashionable 

among Dhafir women. . - 

A collar of small coloured beads with five chair. metal f “ * 

ma-a ieeo-is way popular with ’Ajman Mutau- and Dhafo women. 
Nose-ring — small gold, or silver with two pearls and two tur 

Noee-rine— large-size universally fashionable among the Badawin. 
N TaliCpSand turquoise mountings like the smalte nose-n^ 
*Zardr — Gold medallion picked out in turquoise worn m middle ot n 

(Very common among Muntafiq women.) 

♦i CtoW-NeAhce made of gold coins of v*ymg sues called m 

Kuwait 
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•S H 'r U | j' : liJJ f ’ T a “' Ve ankfct of gold or silvcr (worn *toe ankle). 
/fdmu-Gold cap for head, from which hangs a chain down eirher side 

of face known as tolled. Used by brides. 

fa,o 0 rh d ;°P- |ik ;, omam t nts han ging °" stri "gs which am woven 

Pop* onto a ‘ ° f ^ " WOm by W “ lth - V 

bang,es - If ** are ** - k — 

Wu^m-Gold waistband worn over Jeraah or frock. 

^Wcncr-Thick handsome bracelets of gold, studded with turquoise 
Gu^Go by brides and little girls in Kuwait oP ferive 

tang studded with a single turquoise. The cap is kept in place by 

bmidP’ “ read ' d ‘ hr0Ugh lo °P S at b ack, and then 


Dalag Badawin bracelet of coloured beads. 


women’s hair 
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effect by turning the lips saffron-red. This is more commonly used 
by townswomen than by their Badawin sisters. 


DRESS FOR THE HA] 

Just as the man wears the ’ ihrdm , a white loin cloth and white 
shoulder wrap when performing the pilgrimage, all Arab women must 
wear a special costume * when they enter the precincts of Mecca on 
pilgrimage. This consists of 

(a) Green sirwdl (pantaloons). 

( b ) Green thaub (muslin over-dress). 

(c) Green dishddsha (frock). 

(d) Black 'abba. 

(«) Milfa (veil). 

When a woman, especially a townswoman, is in mourning she also 
wears green clothes. 


HENNA AND ITS USES 


The use of black henna ( saumar ) for the soles of the feet and hands, 

_ M M « « • t 


mna 


\ / A 

among hadhar townswomen. The Badawin girls use only red henna 
and then only to decorate their hands, finger nails and toe nails. They 
do not decorate the rest of their feet. Usually the henna is applied 
three times, so as to get the right shade. The henna is powdered and 

7 - . 1 T. • -1 1* J 


water 


very thickly and carefully, with a wooden stick, on the hands or feet 
in accordance with the pattern desired. It is then allowed to dry 
quickly in front of a fire until the paste cracks and falls or is picked 
off. This is done three times, or four if a very dark colour is required. 

Some women prefer that the henna markings should be black, 
especially for the feet. To arrange this, another paste is made from 
powdered lime (nurd) and powdered crystal ammonia (shanadd) and 
is applied over the orange henna markings. At once the orange mark- 

* If a woman has her period when she enters the sacred precinct of Mecca to par- 

form the Haj, then her pilgrimage is null and void, as she is COI f den ^ un ~“* 
Several Arab ladies of Kuwait have enquired from the lady doctor when about to go 

on the Haj, if she could give them medicine to delay periods when due. 
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is suined with Henna 


Inside right ankle 
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GIRL OF THE MA’AMERAH TRIBE (MA’ADAN) 

(Habitat near Hilla, Iraq) 


Eye brows plucked 
and replaced by one 
line of tattoo 

Centre line from chin 
to navel, then round 
waist in form of a 
belt 



Thigh markings 



Three -line marking 
down the outside of 
both thighs (com- 
mon to everyone) 



A joins belt at waist. 


B ends 6 in. above knee. 


GIRL OF THE AZAIRIJ TRIBE OF THE MUNTAFIQ 

(Habitat, Nasriyah, Iraq) 



I 



Variation of the chin-navel tatooing 




Back of leg 3 dots 


Back of heel 6 dots 
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UNMARRIED GIRL OF THE BADCR TRIBE OF THE FAWAZ SECTION, 

A SHEPHERD TRIBE OF THE MUNTAFIQ 

(Ajwad group, Middle Euphrates) 



(a) Outside edge 
of forearm 



(b) Back of each hand 



o o * 


Lines 






(c) Inside of each 
arm above elbow 
just below biceps 
muscles 


(d) Face, Neck and Chest 


(Taken from life at Kuwait, 1**37] 
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I myself incline .0 the theory that the Ma'adan are the direct 
descendants of the ancient Sumerians and have inherited their 

,™ r L tingS from that »*»» race. The study 
intet , |Kt refore be ° f : “*■*« - -ell as of general 
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Children 


BIRTH 


Every Arab woman’s greatest desire in life is to have a child. She is 
brought up with this idea from childhood. The natural desire to 
become a mother is reinforced by the reproach attached to childlessness 
and by a woman’s knowledge that she will be divorced if she does not 

produce a son and heir for her husband. 

If she does not conceive soon after marriage, she often resorts to 

various herb concoctions made from the grasses of the field, and drinks 
these: frequently with ill result. The “wise” old women of every tribe 
are adepts in compounding draughts to stimulate fertility and also in 
preparing of “love philtres”, for those who need them. They also 
claim to be able to interpret dreams. Most old women go in for this 

form of helping their younger sisters. 

Fortune-telling is not uncommonly also practised by these old 

cronies, though in Wahhabi land it is considered sinful and is not 
openly pursued. 

The average girl’s strength at the birth of her first and subsequent 
children is quite phenomenal. I knew of a Mutairi girl, for instance, 
who came into hospital at Kuwait one evening to have her baby. 
The child was born at 2 a.m. and two hours later the girl wrapped 
up her child, slung it over her back, and in the momentary absence of 
the lady doctor, departed on foot to her people camped twenty miles 


Among the shepherd tribes of Iraq women produce children while 
the tribe i. on the march. Migration, of course, cannot stop. The 
woman drops behind, has her baby, at times with only one woman 
to assist her, and after washing it herself in clean sand, picks it up 
and follows the tribe. She knows she will be left behind, perhaps to 
die, unless she keeps up with the others. The recognised birth congratu- 
lation formula is mubdrakinfi hal maulud al Saaut. 
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Birth of a Ba by 


A man cohabits with his wife until close on the birth of their child. 

As soon as the baby is born, however, the mother becomes “unclean” 

(nag 1 * or najis) and the husband cannot go near her for forty days, 
l his rule is carefully observed among all classes. 

After a child is bom, a very common method of treating the womb 
a o pack tt wtth common sal,. This is a very painful operation, and 
results great suffering later, for a thickening of certain tissues 

auffTT 5 ’- T d ' SaStrous ““sequences. The Mission hospital 
audtonnes ,n Kuwatt and Bahrain are never tired of preaching the 
evil of the practice, but with little result. & 

ArfbT ^ blrth ° f 3 ChiId Badawin women > more especially 
Ar^ townswomen, resort to various dmgs, etc, to reduce L si^ 

, gma t0 ™ rmal > or Iess dian normal. This “pleases the hus- 

me this in April W on one of my wife’s and my many vtL ’ 

- - » sis 

“ X*sr £=~=t: 

induced to eat. If the whi „ ni ^ ■ P ’~ d * e mare ,s 


strength to bring forth 


same 


becomes what the Badawin c a* j ^ mother 

7* ” *"■« unless shTcanbe indues peTfe 
offered barley from her lap If the m ^ t0 Woman ’ s si <*e and 

*e woman is sum ,o die n ° t ’ “"“f ' " g “ the »mmon1!dief, 
On aoth February, i 933 , in Kuwait, myUwn mam h 

* Shammar tribe. + ~ . ’ Z W, mare was b OITOWed 

t This aphasia i, Mosty* fonn of hysteria. 
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for the purpose. The mother lived, and her father personally thanked 
me for lending the mare and saving his daughter. In the absence of 
my mare a similar request for the loan of my horse was made (25th 
August, 1937). Unfortunately in this case the patient died. 

The rights of a Badawin father over his children are absolute; the 
mother has practically no rights. Should a man divorce his v/ife, the 
sons usually go with the father and the girls with the mother. Should 
the children be infants, the mother keeps them until they can fend for 
themselves, and then the father comes and takes them away. (The 
age in the case of boys is eight.) This removal of a son by his father 
is the cause of much heartrending grief at times, but is universally 
practised. 

The children thus taken away from their mother live with their 
father and are brought up by their stepmother. They have the right 
of visiting their own mother’s tent at stated intervals, usually once a 
week. In a tribe camped together the hardship is not great, but when 
a man has married a woman from another tribe, the rule causes much 
unhappiness, as the woman usually goes back to her people, who 
may be several hundreds of miles away; and she rarely sees her 

children again. 

Among the A1 Sa’ud, A1 Subah, etc., it is a common custom to have 
as wives two or three Badawin lasses at a time, who always remain 
camped with their own people. When a child is bom to one of these 
desert-dwelling wives it is usually taken right away and brought up in 
the shaikh’s household in Kuwait or Riyadh. It is not considered 
fitting that the offspring of one of the ruling family, even if the mother 
is of noble tribal birth, should be left to grow up in tribal surroundings. 
This feeling is particularly strong if the child is a boy.* As a matter 
of fact, in such alliances the wife is early divorced and pensioned off 
with a handsome present. This marrying of tribal girls in addition to 
the “Queen”, who is always a lady of the ruling family, is a normal 
and accepted practice among the ruling classes in Arabia. It is a 
method of showing honour to a tribe, and brings useful alliances m 
its train. Tribal shaikhs, on the other hand, usually content themselves 


• This doc not run counter to the age-long custom among *e nobility ofArahi. 
Of sending their son. into the de*rt to be brought up by the Badawm m order that 

they may acquire hardihood. 
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wilh one wife. In Kuwait, for instance, the ruler's Queen is a lady of 
the AI Subah. She is never divorced— such a thing would be a dis- 
grace to the family as a whole. She remains the Shaikhah always, 
bhe magnanimously, however, allows the Shaikh Ibn Subah to take 
t ree other tribal wives, to amuse himself with, and to change them as 
often as he likes provided he does not bring them into the town of 
Kuwait itself. They must remain in the desert. In this way her pride 

is satisfied. She remains the Queen. Here is an object lesson to the West. 
At Ae birth of a child to a Badawin mother, a dagger, piece of 

*7 “j T 7? 7 7 b ° dItin ’ mUS ‘ be P ' aCed in cot ° r attached 
to die clothes of die baby. The mother cannot move die child without 

*.s piece of metal going with it. Iron or steel, is the thing 

Evd F 0Un TI, ’ ett " Wil ' " 0t d0 ' The idea is 1,131 il watds off thf 
mar >7 * 1S umversaI among the Mutair, Dhafir, Sham- 

”7 ’7 n u 7 Awazim trib£s> and P robab, y wil1 be found to exist 

among all the desert tribes. 

A woman is said to be himila or hahla when she is pregnant. 

term th • '° l ** ' or when the child is bom. The 

term thinci is i i »i « 


CIRCUMCISION 


Among 


three 


Tie operation k usually done by one who has had previous practice 
d-ed, and dm womenfolk dance among themSt “ 17 

bo^i ^ ^ 

antiseptic. water actln g as an 

Aniong some Badawin the feasting of miestQ • uu 

“ fol the num ber of days that die hafyeajl 
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Circumcision Feasts 
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old, feasting goes on for six days, if three years then three days, and 


so on. 

Among Najd town-dwellers and in Kuwait city the ceremony is 
gone through with much more elaboration. Feasting and festivity 
continue for a full seven days before the actual ceremony. Women 
and girls seem to look upon the occasion as their particular feast. 
Every evening about 4 p.m. the women and children of the neigh- 
bourhood are invited by the mother and relatives of the boy to their 
house. Here refreshments, sherbet, coffee and sweetmeats are handed 
round, whilst singing, dancing and ululating go on. There are no men 
present, and any woman may dance as the spirit moves her. In Kuwait 
a band of some twenty-five negress minstrels, young and old, usually 
offer their services free, the entertainment being looked upon as a 

religious duty which brings luck in its train. 

It is also not uncommon for half a dozen professional prostitutes 

to band together and come to the party unasked, to sing and dance 
and entertain the guests. Here again no fees are charged. The prosti- 
tutes believe that on such occasions they gain merit and favour from 
the Almighty by entertaining free of charge. The negress band and 
the gaily dressed prostitutes certainly give a dash of colour and gaiety 
to the proceedings and on these occasions no one, not even the most 
modest maiden, is shocked by the presence of her fallen sisters. 

For seven days the entertainment and rejoicing continue, as a ru e 
from about 4 p.m. to about 8 p.m. Then on the eighth day in the 
presence of the family circle only, the operator (in Kuwait he is known 
as al Hindi) arrives on the scene and with an ordinary razor cuts o 
the child’s foreskin. His assistants are of course males the father and 
one or two members of the family being the actual helpers. These 

assistants encourage the small boy to be brave and be a man ,an try 

to keep him cheerful to the end. 

The mother as a rule goes off to a neighbour’s house, as she cannot 
bear to see her son suffer. Apart from the mother, sisters, aunts and 
female slaves can be present, and one woman in particu acts as e 

child’s comforter, as soon as the operation is over. 

In .033, whilst I was living in Kuwait, I was allowed to visit the 

house of our Muhammadan serving girl, on two occasions w en 
preliminary rejoicing and dancing were in full swing. It was very 
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Female Circumcision 


interesting. I was also able to insist-though friend al Hindi did not 
like mv interference — o" ^ l_- . Ul 


aL cnnsea m Doilme water 
wnh a permanganate solution, before the actual operation was done 

After the opera., on, and until the wound was healed, I provided the 
mot er wtth hnt, bandages, boric ointment and wa^ able " 

on the daily dress, ng of the wound. The patient got well inside eteht 

day. Among the Arabs, the convalescence after the op“ 0 7 
often attended by most painful and unfortunate results. The wound 

turns septic and refuses to heal, and much inflammation with Ze- 
quent agony to the child is the result 

Dn Mylrea of the American Mission told me in 1 93 ■ that each 

year he had dozens of cases brought him of male children whose 

organ, as a result of circumcision, was in a dreadful state of neglect and 

inflammation. In , 935 he again told me tha, better-class Arfbs wcr 

more and more learmng to bring their boys ,0 him for the operation 

and that this was most encouraging. He was able as a rule to return 
the child cured in about five or six days. " 

Any neighbours whose children have to be circumcised W 
.hem ,0 the house where a, Hindi is operating, a d Zve rlix lh ! 
boys are usually operated on a, the same time! 

Among the Badawins of North-East Arabia and Naid 

<-■ ’Jz Jin 2 

Esins*- r .? hr » 

■An Jh h b ‘" Aam,r of M »’aha, and also from an 

hand told Zon" 8 A Au UgUSt> u Shammari lady on the other 

families, the operation waZ'’ 7' am ° ng certain laminar 
but the femaleZT * as done f qUlet,y and without No one 

neighbours knew noAing atout h Thf o ,0 ' d ’ a " d 

woman we„ versed in ' 

hWnXTrj 3 * that ? e Mu "^ aenled tribes, and the 

gypsies 


that the woman who operated among 


The mode of operation was, 


Arak a f the Desert. 


Kauliyah 
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I gathered, for a needle and thread to be passed through the clitoris, 
which was pulled outwards to its full length by means of the thread. 
When so extended it was cut off close to the body. 

According to Haji ’Abdullah al Fathil, Musulmani (Mr. Williamson) 
28th March, 1933, the circumcision of females was advised by the 
Islamic religion, but was in no way ordained as necessary. He also 
added that the reason why the Sunnis of Basra generally, and especially 
their leading families, went in for the custom, was because of the 
town’s Bani Tamim ancestry. The old Bani Tamim always practised 
female circumcision. My friend Haji ’Abdullah went further, and made 
the rather surprising statement that the circumcision of Islamic males 
was not definitely laid down as necessary in Islam. It was conceivable 
that an adult convert who objected to or feared the operation might 
evade it, though ordinary custom demanded the ceremony in almost 
every case. I leave my readers to discuss this last statement. I prefer 
not to commit myself. 


women’s names 

(Among Mutair, Dhafir, Shammar, ’Ajman, ’Awazim, ’Anizali and 


other great tribes.) 

'Adda 
’Afra 
Al’Aati 
Al j£zi 

Al JkH’a — Given to a girl who 
has had part of her ear cut 
off and eaten by her mother. 
If a woman has lost several 
children the mother seeks by 
this procedure to save her 
latest. [’Ajman and other 
tribes.] 

’Amsha 

'Asheba 

’Athaiya 

'Atsha 

’Aysha 

’Aziza 

Daghaima 


Dahmeliya 

Dhiba 

Dhira— Given to a girl whose 
mother was frightened by 
bad news before her birth. 
Faiha 
Fdtima 
Filwa 
Ghanima 

Ghazaiyil — little gazelle [’Ajman.] 

Gwai’a 

Hajaja 

Haiyya 

Hathla 

Hussa 

Huwaiya 

’Iyda 

Jahaira 

Khasna 
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Latlfa 

Lulua 

Mahara 

Maneira 

Mastura 

Maziuna 

Mddhi 

Muzni 

Nassara 

Naufa 

Nejela 

Nejma 

Nura 

Nurfyah 

Radffa 




Sa’ada 

Sab/cha 

Sanwa 

Shagha— f ’ A j man J Janaifer’s grand- 
daughter 
Shaikha 
Sidha 

Sita — (’Ajman) 

Sukort 

Tufala 

Ubdida 
Wadha 
Wasmfyah 
Zahwa — [ShammarJ 


upbringing of babies 

The bab f y " " With » Ktde fuss as the 

female camel’s urine. As soon aTpresible b afterw;Ld 0rem0St ^ in * 

over with antimony, t0 make them strongTh'd ’ 7 ^ 

ept wrapped up in swaddling clothes the ar h ^ ^ ^ is 
die chest and bound there and the Ip a »• a i mS Gilded across 


camel 


-* res: sd t ~ - “ - 

piece of leather (nattah). ’ ‘ S mvanabl y placed on a circular 

zi:r k t d -> - 

hammock *, t(le endX JXT? " '** in a kath « 

her forehead, or more often over one ^ P assed ™™d 

« placed with the motitt 2°. ^ "T”’ ^ hahy and ham 


maksar 


*T” - «** ““ s * un g in on 

3 this. Other trih« IVfta “ d » Awazim, Zaab M., r « w 

*> «* «y Ufa 
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Feeding Baby 
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saddle bags with its head out. After this age the baby is practically 
never washed; and it is taken out of its swaddling clothes only at 
night and then for only short periods. 

The idea underlying the swaddling clothes is firstly, to keep the 
baby quiet, and secondly, to make it grow strong and straight. 

The baby is fed at any hour of the day and night, or whenever it 
cries. It is not immodest for a Badawin woman to feed her baby in 



Nattah. 


the presence of her menfolk, or even of strange men; and I have 
often seen women to whom I have been talking, open their front 
garment and bring out a breast to suckle their infant. 


BADAWIN NAMES 


The Badawin frequently name men and places after parts of the 
human body. Some of the best-known examples are given below. 

Places. 

A 1 Sirra — “The Navel”; a hill near Kuwait. 

A 1 Diiid— “The woman's breasts”; a hill in the Neutral Zone south of 
Kuwait 

A 1 Nuhaidain— “The maiden’s breasts”; two small twin hills in Kuwait. 
Kashm al Afri— “The gazelle’s nose”; a hill 40 miles north-west of 

Kuwait 

Dhala’at al Dhaba— “The Hyena’s Mounds” ; a group of low hills 25 
miles south-west of Kuwait. 
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< n!''“K' 1 " °" * J ~7 ‘ °' y ‘“" 

«■ o„ g_ .S' *"r: " *• *«“• » w u 

present, is impressive ’ IndmS,ble > A "'« in g «d Ever- 

Throughout his life the name nfr^A- 

eard in almost every sentence he use, Recut^hL™ ^ 

w ^ (a " raeMi " 8 "' By God,,) to 

W ^ T? m 7 ln the P«* “f God. 

AlhA-CoA guard you 
Li the custody of God. 

W ' — of farewell, 

ter ^ ^- W ' P“« in God. 

(o mu cs: t te Making ’ ° r ~ 

, " h0Pe ’ ^ •>« going 

^ „ lia/l u °d assist you. 

«wat Allah abbreviated to Al Guwa—G nA 

by way Of greeting and to encouZ a Z ton ? ^ y ° U * Used 

A T k ‘ g ^ d g SOme S P ecial 

haula wa la quwata ilia b’lllah „1 ■ /• » 

„ no might nor majesty excent in cL u W al There is 

» 2tes=6Sr ^ - “ d w “- 

teteeT*" ^ “ C- - God. 


The Badawin, like every Arab 


or 
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true Muslim, believes that 


every- 



The Will of God 
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thing comes from God, both good and evil. This belief permeates 
his whole life; hence his stoical calm and resignation when he is faced 
suddenly with death, loss or ruin. 

“God gave, God has been pleased to take away”, is an expression 
continually on his lips. 

This piety and resignation to the will of God is one of the most 
striking traits in the desert man’s make-up, and I confess has affected 
me deeply on more than one occasion, as the following little story 
will show. 

My wife and I became very friendly with a certain ’Ajman family in 
1930. They roamed about the hinterland of Kuwait and North Hasa, 
and camped almost every summer on the wells of Abu Halaifa, thirty 
miles south of Kuwait, or alternatively at Shu’aiba, another ten miles 
further south. The head of the tent was of the A 1 Mahfuth branch of 
the ’Ajman, and was a fine handsome old man of rugged countenance, 
about sixty years of age. He had four grown-up sons* and one daughter. 
The daughter, Sarah, was one of the most charming and attractive 
Badawin girls we had ever met in the Kuwait desert. She was married 
to a shaikh, Fahad al Fa’aran, a member of the Hithlain or ruling clan 


of the ’Ajman. 

Her husband, a rebel against Bin Sa’ud, had fled to Iraq as a fugitive 

- - - a « a 1 •w'wrr /* 1 . _ 


Sarah 


Sarah 


spread her scarlet bedding or lahdfiti the women s portion of the tent 
for us to sit on. She, her father and we, used to discuss desert affairs 
over a cup of coffee which Sarah invariably handed round herself. 
Her brothers we rarely saw, as they spent most of their time with 

the camels. 

Sarah had an only boy called ’Abdullah, a pretty trusting little child 
of two. One day, during the absence of my wife in England, ’Abdullah 
fell sick with a deadly sickness. I used to go and see him almost daily 
and did what I could for him, but the child grew worse. When he 
was fighting for his life it was wonderful to see the love, care and 
anxiety that both grandfather and mother showered on the child. 
He was the world to them both, and Sarah used silently to weep as I 
stood by trying to persuade the boy to drink some soothing medicine 

* Two of theee died in 1914 end i«jj respectively. 
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Resignation 


feVer - As the child ' s stren S th declined, .he 

suade her to take him to die doctor in Kuwait, but in vain One 
morning according to my custom I came to visit die sick chi Id A 
^approached Sarahs tent, Sarah came out to greet me dressed in hi 

into her Smilln S and dry-eyed, she invited me as usual 

into her portion of the tent. Her father was awav I sar A^ 

pecting something, I knew not what, but I said nothing SarPmaT 
amusing story. Presentlv T A “\y \ . d told an 


Poor Sarah 


. ^ i, , ^ L cnoKea down a sob 

lies.’Zd sh^'halfTnio 0 ' ^"n a 3 ? fr ° m the ‘ ent - “ Tilere he 

me, and God has J ZL'? G ° d 8- him to 


came 


-■}« 7* 2T‘ oud ,r d *°* and w 

many mle. WeVkjman “ d ^ 

sTciesf rir u ,k“” ThT^'T 611 - at death ’ 

T*! ... 

“he divorced her because 


year later 

Sarah 


a»d Riyadh, and there married one of&n ” to Na i d 

litde boy. My Z “ords ^ T' n’ Sl “ had «“ “other 

her husband with a litde girl In ioiS Hi * 933 She P resemed 

£ iT JV 93 ?. , heard >ough her father that 


smallpox had carried 


ow “ K ™a i, »y«U. in Fdm™, a 

SV of four also, whom she had left in her^t in d^e^* **** ^ she 
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to Muslim rule. If possible he prays in company, as there is more 
virtue in this than praying alone. The times for prayer are: 

(a) Before dawn (al f ajar) when a single hair if held before his eyes can 

be seen by the person praying. 

(b) At Noon ( dhuhur ). 

(c) Afternoon (Wr) calculated at three and a half hours after Noon 

prayers. 

(J) Sunset ( maghrab ). This is always twelve o’clock to the Arab. 

(e) After dining (al ’asha) this is calculated to be one and a half hours 
after sunset. 

Almost invariably one of the party first gives the regulation prayer- 
call, and all hurriedly prepare by ablutions if water is near, or by 
going through the washing motions in sand, if no water is at hand. 
The sight is a simple and inspiring one, and I for one always remove 
my European head-dress when in the presence of the Badawin at 
prayer. Everything gives way to this prayer hour, and often in the 
midst of the chase or hunting gazelle or hubara there is a halt for 
prayer, and for a time everything is forgotten except man’s duty 
to God. 

Every Badawin camp or tent has near it the following mark scored 
on the surface of the ground: 



Mecca. 


It indicates the masjid or communal prayer ground. The leader of 
the prayer stands in front of the loop, the bulge of which faces Mecca, 
and the others stand behind him and parallel to the side lines. 

Occasionally one also finds in odd places in the desert the following 

figure, which is the mark made 

Mecca. 

Badawin women pray regularly also, but apart from their menfolk 
and usually in the privacy of their tents. 
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plain looped 


by a man praying alone. 
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Call to Prayer 


«« payers at the age of 
Her mother Amsha was equally carefuTaboTh" * ' ^ 

and try to coTvl m T Whin ^ 'V^ “ V* “ P ri ™ely 

repeated her talks in this connection, naively prot^sSo^ ^ 

two or even three little j • , . J P romisln g to find me one, 

*■— . -v- .r ' ur *• 

be happy our girls arp ^ . ’ become a Muslim and 

and have your own children fn^ ” * P 1 ” 52 "' ‘° Kve in the desert 

her “Wha, y would ^DS s : s ^ r >> r nd y ° U ” 1 Said » 

"She will never mind Y \ ^ answ « came back swiftly, 

put the little Badawin bride ' 'j T H ” remain ^ Shaikh ah and 
stand our nl^Td" ™ a » d ° it and under- 


to possess woman. 


M 


Aitii ORIGIN OF THE 

’Abdullah 


OAIX TO PRAYER 


a. Kuwait on 9 th January „ 7 " * he foll ™"g "*f 

it as true. Bukhan > and ,hat 1 ““Id therefore accept 


take 


Islam 


was no method laid down 


mother. The P"*K Ilaa 

l**" 1 t0 , talkabou ' At an important 


suggested a bell such as the Th • • meeUng 0n ^ subject, some 
String of a horn * ll" USed ’ “gg-ted the 

suggested the gong, i„ vogut aTonv hT" S f ^ Yet others 
lust n 8 0gue Hindus and others 

be had Cn^d Lltf V - * ‘ and in * 
“he up his po«T. „ * ’*?' P Ian ™ for a man to get up 

in the words " 'Al lah- u-AkW ''’ett^H ‘l* faitW “! t0 P ra y« 

"nth interest, and was beino diw. ,ssu gS estion was listened to 

*<*» 'Ali d* so^inXv rfl r? d fr ° m . ^ P 0h “ of ^ 

a dream similar to Omar’s P ** Came ln and said he had had 



The First Call 
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The coincidence was so remarkable that the elders present decided 

that Omar’s suggestion was quite the best one they had heard. They 

accordingly referred the matter to the Prophet, who decided in favour 
of Omar’s and ’Ali’s method. 

The Prophet then called Billal, his freed slave, and having instructed 
him how to call the Faithful to prayer, Billal mounted a house-top 

and gave the first call to prayer that was ever sounded. The 'adhan 
has remained unchanged from that day. 
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Food and Hospitality 


The 


shaikh of a tribe, has one square raea'l Sal ‘ m f Muzai y in or *e 
This consists of plain rice conk a ■ a ^’ usua % in the evening. 

in butter, some /elm (butter-milkl'VniT 1 ^ gh '^’ 3 dateS ‘hPPed 

-ly morning he starts the day ^ some /"f ^ In th ' 

He does not often eat meat himself hT a " d dateS) a,s0 

so. Should a guest of standing arrive the ho« ^1^"°' ^ ‘° d ° 

" r? «* hi ™. ^ch goes the round ^ 


has had his share. 


t T on e e P m 0 eal atycons^int'ofT' ° f Badawi " « P™ 

oc^onal dish of plain rice or a pie ofiZ^ ^ 3 ^ 
•he sheepX^ekrfle more form herdSman ^ wh ° 

%asx the s t *■* *- >zss a ws *- 

Na M Qasim, etc. The reasonZblwT*. " * “* in 

nee has to be transported there The Bad "^Vi? gTOWn in Hajd and 

hl * meal. He is always huniL j ursoiy wash before startine 

“ locusts > edible monitors * ** ““ get such ^ 

be will eat them with relish c £ g ^ e ° f any sort ^d even foxes 

- - — * *** J 

though he must always ceremnnWi ^ y no one » looking 
^ he snare, or « ** ^ * any animal £ 

od, the Compassionate. thTvLafi.1* ^ *!!: “ In •he name of 


Rahim) 


Rahman 
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After the meal is over, though he ought to wash his hands, he 
rarely does so, owing to shortage of water. He prefers to wipe his 
hands on the tent and later in his beard. The ’Ajman tribe pride them- 
selves in being able to show grease hand-marks on their tents; these 
indicate hospitality . Bread is rarely eaten except among the well- 

to-do Badawin, though of course if bread is available any man will 
eat it with pleasure. 


Mushrooms ( ftur ) and truffles ( fagah ) are eagerly sought for and 
eaten in the rainy season, but these are a luxury. 

On special occasions the Badawin gets camel’s meat, if for instance 
his shaikh is entertaining. The “hump” especially is considered a 
great delicacy in the cold weather. I have not infrequently eaten 
camel’s meat myself and found it rather coarse and 
Badawin loves it. 


leathery, but the 


In Kuwait town and among the town-dwellers of Najd, camel’s 
meat and beef are regularly eaten during the winter months. Both are 

strong. 

Every Badawin, whether rich or poor, must entertain and feed a 
stranger who asks for a night’s lodging. 

If such guest be a big man and his host is fairly well to do, a sheep 
is invariably killed and served up with rice, sprinkled with sultanas, 
almonds and a few onion shavings. 

If the guest is a poor nomad Badawin, the guest will be given a 
dinner of plainly cooked rice and some dates and leben. Should the 
host himself be very poor, he will still take the traveller in, and do 
the very best he can for him, even if he has only a few dates to offer ; 
but entertain him he must, that is, give him food and a night’s shelter. 

Should a shaikh or well-to-do person visit a poor man’s tent and 
ask for hospitality, he is expected to reward his host, either on leaving 
or on reaching home, with either a money present or a kiswah (present 
of clothing). This is the invariable custom. 

Should a traveller pass a tent with only women in it, the head of 


said to keep a person warm, and the former to make him 


the tent being away, say tending sheep or camels, the principal woman 
of the tent will come out, and stand in front of her tent with a bowl 
of Uben, a signal to the passer-by to come and refresh himself. If an 


important cavalcade passes by, and the lady of the tent desires to 
attract their attention and get them to come and partake of her bounty, 
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Standards of Hospitality 


partake 
specially by membersof the 


,he w,n seize a light pole, usually one of the ten, side-supports and 
hang one of her holiday orange, red or black garments on" “d 

Stick it into the ground in front of her tent as a signal. This is her 
silent way of inviting the stranger • - - 

thiis invited on several occasions, < 

tribe and the Muntafiq. 

If a man and his wife are both at home and a guest arrives of 

Sr ire, £' by ? f 7 - ^ * ££ 

~ There ^ 

happens to remain ZZ dTdaT Ta'° “ u ' ** 

"ins Tie women then thaw somewhat, and Xn^dold^ 

him it is as “my brother”. toey do address 

stho they ^ *0 

is pardy due to a natural de^ ~ *** 


The latter 


escape being seen 


this entertaining of stranneT T '°° d md 2 "W* shelter, 
and do not include tribes such as thf settfedT ^ t V ^ pr °P er 

very wealthy and normally entertain ° { Ir 5’ who “» 


scrupulous 


•rmally 
•pecially 


than 


a single sheep in the world will goand Xt to f d ^ Y 

subsection of ^ B ^ 

** blood even was l * 7* *° ld <"* 
Buzani’s blood will cum , man of in, ‘ that t0 dri "i a 


conceive 


^/v/iaun O 

borne tribes, notably the Dhafir 
“fen annoys those sitting down , 

dunn f> together, if one t™ 
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up also and wash their hands in token of having finished. The result 

is that to avoid having to leave the table hungry, guests learn to bolt 
their food in most harmful style. 

The favourite drinks among sheep-owning Badawin are leben 
(butter-milk) and roba (thick curdled milk). The shepherd tribes 
(ShawSwi) prepare their leben from sheep’s milk, the camel tribes 
(Bidia) from camels’ milk. The latter has to be boiled first, before 
it is shaken up in skins. Normally a camel-owning tribe will give a 


camels 


Camels 


/ ^ ^ A «i« 

It is a purgative, and should be taken in moderation by European 
travellers or persons not used to it. 


MEALS 


A Badawin lunch or dinner 

Among the Badawin proper the banquet of a shaikh is served on 
a large, round, tinned copper tray (saniya) on which is piled up, 
a foot high, boiled rice covered with yellow gravy made from the fat 
of the sheep, and on top of all is placed a boiled young sheep or lamb 
(always a male). If the shaikh happens to favour Najd manners and 
customs, the tray will stand on a pedestal (all in one piece) called 
saniya abu kursi; this is shaped thus: 



and translated means “The tray, father of the chair”. The whole is 
now placed on a sifra or circular mat, corresponding to our tablecloth. 

The Badawin call the cooked rice 'aysh and the whole sheep 
dkabihah or tulli (lamb). Both are cooked rather crudely and for our 
taste there is usually far too much semen or dehen (clarified butter) 
mixed with the cooking. The meat is usually rather tough, unless a 
young lamb happens to have been killed. Nevertheless, if you are 
hungry this form of banquet tastes remarkably good. The most tasty 
bits of meat and the tenderest are the strips along both sides of the 
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backbone, the muscles of the shoulders and the muscles of the leg 
near the knuckle: the tongue, the kidneys, the cheek bits and the eyes 
are also well-known delicacies. The fat of the tail is always looked 
upon as the guest s particular right. The Arabian sheep is of the 

fat-t ed Vanety , Unk "°™ in England. Round the central dish of 

nee and meat, the shaikh places two or three bowls of UUn, with 
lumps of rather duty butter floating in it— also a plate or rwo of dates 
e guest, after finishing his meal, drinks kben, and then turns to the 
ates which he eats with the butter floating in the leben . These dates 

an pHoT,o T 7 ^ ^ d f S ^ fre5h - ^licious 

Among die Badawin coffee is rather a poor and watery stuff Id 

f IS * e ch ! h r " WitH ' 0tS ° f “ (eardamumln 

khair ok or a '’An'^AUah ^ ^ ^ 

or God reward you 1). ( y0Ur S°° d 1 

co^rts,id “ I- *• ^ 

often may behind the qdta or curtain dividing the wden’s'fromle 

ss s Mates* 111 * - -s 


satisfied !). 


is left of the meal- it i s ,] ^ \ ® ™ldren, etc., eat up what 

pretended shyness, a tosTlo 7® “r “ ** hang back in 

> meal-, when ^ hit “ Z lZ ml "7 *T ^ '° g « 

with a Yalla ya flan , , gdm or Yall iT f °™* rd ^ d P artake 

y a awldd. He usually has* to do tW^ ? °\ ° T Tha f adhalu 

injured voice. ^ Several times and » a rather 

^Z°77Z77 Z eat with I s r *> but lattr ^ * 

Of nee, coffee or sugar with him for die teitThi’ A"! 3 preSent 

have brought ” 4 hTl .TV^ m ° K praise > he 

u S“t wtth hmt mater, als for half a dozen frock, for A. 


4rai of tkt Dtstrt. 
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women of the tent. This makes him their friend for life. I always 
made a point of trying to do this in Kuwait. 

A dinner party given by a townsman ( hadhari ) or better-class semi - 
nomad tribesman i^arabdar) 

This is a very much grander affair than the preceding, and the rice 
is usually of the ambar bu kind from Iraq or North Iran. After boiling, 
the whole sheep is browned all over by plunging it in boiling dehen 

or semen (clarified butter). It may be even baked in a baker’s oven, 
when it is known as lahm mashwi. 

Over the rice is spread a thin layer of hot sultanas, shredded onions 
(fried), gram and other spices. Dried pomegranate seeds are often 
introduced (an unpleasant habit, as grit like sand-grains seems to have 
got into the food). The whole dish is surrounded with plates, or small 
bowls, containing various meat dishes, vegetables, sweetmeats and 
fruit (usually cut-up melon). The number of these dishes increases 
with the importance and wealth of the host. The following are the 
names of the more important dishes thus served: 

(a) Marag — a tasty brown stew containing small lumps of meat, 

tomatoes ( tamdta ), egg-plant ( baitan-jan ), and ladies’ fingers 

(bdmia). 

(b) Shaikh Mahshi — Young white pumpkins, or preferably large 

cucumbers, stuffed with rice, nuts, and minced meat. 

(c) Baragh or Ddlma — A mash of rice and meat wrapped up in young 

vine leaves, and thoroughly boiled. It is delicious to the taste. 
(Originally from Turkey.) 

(d) Tamdta marag — is like (a) above, but made of tomato and onion 

sauce. 

(e) Ddlmat — Stuffed onions like (c) above. 

(/) Kabdb — Meat, rice and sultana rissoles. 

( g ) MahaUibt — Ground rice or arrowroot cooked in milk and flavoured 
with cardamum, and sometimes with chopped pistachio nuts. 

(A) Mahallibi wa Zdfdran — Like (g) mixed with saffron to colour it 
yellow. 

(i) Haris— A. kind of crushed com-and-meat porridge, very nourishing. 

Interspersed with the above are plates of dates ( tamar ), bowls of 

sour milk (Uben\ grapes, sections of melon (if in season), also large 

fiat thin wafers of unleavened bread or thick round flat oven-made 

* 
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bread, common to the whole East. Very modem hosts now add various 
coloured jellies. 


COMMON EXPRESSIONS USED AT MEALS 


T afadhalu or Sammu — Used by a host to his guests when inviting them to 

start eating. The first word is also used when a person welcomes a 
guest to his tent or into his house in town. 

B'ismillah — “In the name of God”, spoken just before starting to eat. 
Hanniyan — Said to a person who has just taken and enjoyed a long drink. 

The correct reply is Allah i hannik or Hannakum Allah. 


Awafi Host says to guest who has obviously enjoyed his dinner. 

Allah i kathir khair ak or ana' am Allah ’ alaik — The equivalent of “thank 

you”. A guest formally offers thanks after a meal to his host. 

Hanni wa 'a'afia or mal Allah wa malak — The host’s formal reply to his 

guest’s thanks. 


THE RITUAL OF COFFEE MAKING 

All over Arabia the elaborate ceremony of coffee making is the 
sign the guest is welcome and honoured above all men by his host. 

From the highest to the lowest this making and offering of coffee 
is the first duty of a householder, whether he be a town- or tent- 
dweller, when entertaining a stranger or an acquaintance. 

In Egypt and the north of Arabia, and especially in the towns of 
Syria and around Mosul, Western civilisation and Turkish influence 
have long ago had their effect and coffee is normally offered in small 
Western-made cups, full to the brim and standing in neat little saucers 
which are brought round on a tray, the guest helping himself. Such 
coffee, following the Turkish fashion, is sweetened, is purposely mixed 
with grounds and has a regular scum on the top. It is quite properly 
known as ‘Turkish coffee”, and we see it often in London and Paris 
restaurants. The making of this coffee needs but a short description. 

An ordinary, small-sized, brass coffee-pot is filled with cold water, 
about half a pint, and to it are added two tablespoonfuls of ground* 
coffee and one and a. half tablespoonfuls of castor sugar. It is then 
put on the fire. When the mixture comes to the boil the contents of 
the coffee-pot froth up and would overflow, but the coffee-maker 
takes the coffee-pot off the fire and, holding it by the handle, taps it 
three or four times sharply on the side hearth, so causing the froth to 
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subside again. Three times he places the coffee-pot on the fire and 

three times he allows it almost to froth over, and three times he taps 

the froth back into the coffee-pot. After the third time the coffee is 
ready for serving. 

Only one coffee-pot is used in the above process and a special 

servant of the house is usually told off for the making and serving of 

it. He does the work with little ceremony in the kitchen, and out of 
sight of the guest. 

The making of the true Arab coffee, as opposed to Turkish coffee, 
is an altogether different affair, and is attended by much ceremony, 
while the further south one goes, the more important is the occasion 
and the more detailed is the ritual, until in Arabia proper (I here 
include tribal Iraq), and especially in the tents of the Badawin, it 
becomes a solemn and important duty performed by the host himself. 

Of course, in the case of an Arabian Prince, a prominent townsman 
or a Badawin Shaikh, such as one finds in Najd or Kuwait and the 
surrounding deserts, the coffee-making business is delegated to a 
trusty or favourite slave, who stands high in his master’s estimation, 


and can be trusted to “whiten the face” of his lord. Sometimes the 
son of the host is detailed to make the coffee. Nor is this office without 
reward, for if there be largessse to be scattered by an important guest, 
the first to receive his haq or due is our friend the coffee-maker. 

Normally, however, the small householder in a town, and the 
ordinary Badawin tent-dweller in the desert, makes and prepares the 
coffee himself in presence of his guest or guests and surrounded by 
an expectant crowd of relatives or other neighbours who have been 
attracted to the host’s dwelling by the ever-welcome sound of pestle 
ringing on mortar, as the host crushes the cooked coffee-berries into 
powder immediately preparatory to the making of the coveted drink. 
Indeed a man famous among his fellows for his hospitality practically 
never allows this “ting ting” of the pestle and mortar to die down, 
and the Badawin who hears this music, be he ever so far off, will at 
once make for the joyful sound, sure of his welcome. So-and-So 
makes coffee from morn till night — Fulan i dig cd gahwa min al fajr 
dial tail — is a nice way of saying that So-and-So is a generous and 
hospitable man: and no greater praise can be bestowed in Arabia on 


any man. 
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vwh 


• • w I 

saucers, but in minute bowls or cups without handles. Nor is die 

and 


coffee sweetened in any way. It is rather a bitter 


4 i M 

essence 


is 


among 


’ — • f 4 4 

the Badawin of the south. It is poured out by the host separately for 
each guest, and only a small quantity is given at a time, just enough 
in fact to cover the bottom of the cup and be drunk in two or three 
sips. The host holds the coffee-pot in the left hand (a most important 
and inviolable rule), and with three or four cups in his right hand lie 


among 


pouring them out each a small ration, and allowing each recipient to 
take as many cups as he likes. Good manners usually prevent the 
guest from taking more than three cups at a time, but a fourth or 
even a fifth may be pressed on him if he is an important guest. He 
may, however, subsequently drink round after round of coffee, as the 

P • a - 


Arab 


must always hold his small cup between the forefinger and thumb of 


When 


half 


rapid little shakes of the w r rist. The host then takes the cup from 

t ♦ « * 


had 


warm. A casual visitor in Kuwait 


among 


“ v* prominent merchant s morning majlu or reception 

apartment, will be given a cup of coffee on arriving, and another ten 
minutes after, which then is followed by the passing round of frankin- 
cense or scented wood 'udk t placed on top of a small quantity of 
lighted charcoal and handed round in a mabkkar or hand censer. 

This is the signal that he should take leave. Bakhir wa ruk —' “cense 
yourself and go’ 


s the common saying in Arabic, or better still agub 
al 'udh gaud , "after the incense it’s time to go”. Among the Badawin, 

however, a visitor or guest usually intends to stay longer than ten 
minutes he normally expects a meal or a night’s lodging-coffee is 
passed round again and again at intervals of a quarter of an hour, but 
tMdr or sweet-scented wood or frankincense is practically never 
offered except by the well-equipped tent-dweller, and then only after 
the meal is finished and coffee has gone round. 
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Let us turn now to the actual preparation in a desert tent of this 
true Arab coffee, or essence, so inseparable a part of Arab life. We will 
assume that we have arrived at a well-to-do tent-dweller’s home 
where the coffee is prepared by the host himself. We, the guests, 
having nauwakhad our camels at some distance from the women’s 
quarters, are welcomed by the host, and seat ourselves in the men’s 
portion of the tent ( maga'ad al flirri). Small well-worn carpet-strips 
have been spread already round two sides, and we newcomers are 
leaning on one or two shadad (camel-saddles) placed in position 
close to the qdta separating the men’s from the women’s quarters, or 
we are sitting cross-legged awaiting the commencement of the coffee- 
making ceremony. After welcoming us with effusive greetings such 
as ahlan wa sahlan , ya marhaba — Allah hai hum , Allah i saadkum , 

welcome; God give you life; God 
assist you, greetings, welcome), our host fussily shouts to his men 
by name and orders them to bring jalla (dry camel dung used instead 
of charcoal in the desert), and ’ arfaj brushwood for making fire, md 
water, from the garab goatskin water-containers, lying near the 
women’s end of the tent, all of which items are necessary for the coffee- 
making. While barking out his orders in rapid staccato, he sits down 
facing his guests and fires at them a series of kaif hal him? — how are 
you? — and addressing the principal guest will repeat over and over 
again kaif int — how art thou — ya marhaba , kaif int, kaif int , kaif int ? 
Rising again, he will fussily clean out the oblong fireplace (a shallow 
hole in the ground) of all old ashes, already ready in the guest part 
of the tent, and will start filling it with 'arfaj and jalla. 

Our host now gets down to things. It will no doubt be noticed 
that he has not yet asked about our business, whence we have come, 
or whither we are bound. This would savour of impoliteness, nor 
will the host ever ask such a question unless the guests of themselves 

choose to enlighten him. 

Close to the empty fireplace are four coffee-pots of varying sizes, 
three are usually much blackened by fire and the fourth (the actual 
one in which the coffee is handed round to the guests) is kept bright 
and shining. These our host now places in a row by the fireplace and 
proceeds to fight the fire. Next, having token coffee-beans out of a 
small gaily painted gazelle-skin bag which is handed to him, he gets 
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ready the mahmdsa (long-handled, shallow, coffee-roasting metal 
basin) and the yad al mahmdsa (metal coffee-berry stirrer), and fol- 
lows this action by placing in handy position the shat finajta (cylinder- 
shaped, brass-engraved case for holding coffee cups when travelling) 
alongside the yad wal hdwan (brass pesde and tnottar), the muharrad 

(wooden slipper for cooling the coffee-beans after roasting), the 

maWidt (wooden P'S for Erring the hot coffee whilst being cooked), 

the Ufa (piece of hemp or palm-tree fibre to stuff into the coffee-pot's 
spout), and lastly the mahkhar (incense burner) to bukhis the guests after 
the ceremony of coffee drinking (the woman of the tent has still to give 

wood for the purpose, but this can wait). 

, * e fim flames o( lhe fi re have somewhat died down, our 

hm, fills the roasting dtsh or basin with a handful of coffee-beans 

and holding „ by the long handle places i, over the fire (sometimes’ 
tn^VT^ T" ,S br ° Ught in ‘° USe) SO that k dMS n °' actually 

nously surred to prevent them getting burnt, for ont/ burnt the 
ee-bean ts spoilt. When roasted to a nice brown tint, the coffee- 

ChTh™ „ 0U V m0 ‘ he C00lin 8 sli PP“ and allowed to stL. 

£ ~ond larges, coffeepot into the third whaHs knownTrleZ 
th«« to say die previous day’s coffee, to which a little water has been’ 

t ^ r \ ' 6 f" Pot « now placed “ <£ 

beans are into thT'' ^ ‘ S . g ' tdng hot > ^ °°®*- 

of all music to Badawin ears° X’ . nOW ,s heard the P'casantest 

mortar in the process of n " gln f. SOUnd of P esde striking 

^Tl ’T Y ** “ “ ex P ert — ^oes 

and sTT-I " gUl " mUS,c * and he varies die strokes 


tambourine beater 


aouods as he beats the parchment 

rim of *« drum with the t^LTaraT “ * 

mtmTf 0Ur host with a "PM ""ye- 

gives a sha^otK “ **“" ° f 1 Hus 

F WC “° ratt ^ andls ""ended to make the coffee col- 
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lected on the head of the pestle fall off. The guests are now mostly 

silent, drinking in the sweet metallic sounds with relish, and admiring 
the artistry of the performer. 

The pounding process takes about five to seven minutes, and as 
soon as the sharbat is boiling, the host pours the ground coffee into 
the coffee-pot with the greatest care. After this he stirs it up rapidly 
with the long wooden mukhbdt and puts it on the fire, taking it off at 
intervals when the contents threaten to bubble over. When it has 
boiled sufficiently he places the pot slightly off the hot ashes and 
gets up to whisper over the qdta to the womenfolk to hand him some 
hail (cardamum). A small hand on a rounded arm appears over the 
top of the curtain and hands him a few of the precious seeds. These 
he now pounds up lightly in the mortar and drops the three or four 
lightly crushed seeds into the brew to make it digestible. 

The coffee is now taken off the fire, and the bright and shining 
dalla is brought into use. The lid is opened and the coffee is tipped into 
it, back again into the old black one, and yet again, after a few seconds 
to allow the coffee to settle, into the bright one. The piece of palm 
fibre or hemp is now lightly placed in the spout to act as strainer. All 
is now ready, and three or four cups which have already been taken 
out of their case and been washed in cold water by one of the host’s 
Badawin companions, are taken in the host’s right hand and the 
coffee-pot in his left. The host then pours a small quantity of coffee 
into a cup for himself and drinks it to show it is free from poison. 
He then pours out a small quantity for the principal guest and so on 
to the other guests and also to the remaining persons in the tent. 
He repeats the process till all have indicated that they have had enough. 
There is then a pause for conversation and more expressions of wel- 
come are uttered. Finally another round of coffee and if the guests do 
not intend to stay for a meal or to spend the night, they prepare to 
depart. Before they go someone is sent quickly to the women’s part 
of the tent to obtain some 'udh and the mabkhar , or incense burner 
is brought into play. It is filled with burning camel dung, and a piece 
of ’ udh laid on it. At once a white, pleasant, scented smoke arises and 
the mabkhar is passed round by the host, the guests holding it under 
their noses, inside the ends of their kaffiyahs (headcloths) or under the 
folds of their 'abbas. The guests now depart in silence. 
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The Poor Man’s Coffee 


!l "t ritUal fT* “ ten ‘ ° f 3 wiI - t0 -<*° Badawin 

dweller, but exactly the same ceremonv i* i- .. 


That 


means, by every town or desert Arab, be he never so humble 
s to say, the poor man will probably have only two wom-oul 
cottee-pots, there wtll be no cardamum, coffee will be weaker and 

ZZS? poorer quaIi,y ’ wMe 46 suest 

t „: h f best ,r d T St expensive c °fe-beans still come from Yaman 

and?'*" T ^ n ° Wadays im Poned from Kenya and Ceylon 

and have a wide sale amongst Arabs ^ 


CHAPTER XIII 



There is no immorality, as we know it, among the desert tribes. 
There is, of course, plenty of marrying and giving in marriage, and 
as I have said, divorce is so easy that a woman often has six or seven 
husbands in her lifetime, and a man always as many wives as he can 
afford, provided he confines himself to four at a time. Prostitutes are 
unknown among the Badawin, and adultery is punishable with death. 

Friendships between men and women, on the other hand, exist, 
and are recognised, especially if the parties are of the same tribe and 
are related, for example my friend Shaikh Thuwairan Abu Sifra of the 
Mu aha section of the Mutair, was a friend of Muthi, wife of Falah bin 
'A amir, also of the Mu’aha. Every Badawin, of course, is aware that 
immorality exists in the big towns, and this is one of the main reasons 
why he despises the townsman. 

Unfortunately a Badawin man up from the distant desert some- 
times finds his way to the prostitute quarters when he visits towns 
such as Mecca and Madina, Jiddah, and Kuwait. This has resulted in 
the spread of syphilis and venereal disease among the tribes. 

In Wahhabi-land proper (i.e. Sa’udi Arabia, excluding the Hijaz), 
no prostitute is tolerated even in the towns, let alone among the 
tribes, but I am told that there is nevertheless a good deal of clan- 
destine immorality. 

It is curious but true that if you discuss the question of morals with 
well-informed Najd Badawin, they will always tell you that certain 
great ahaikhly families of the desert, especially in the north, have 
always had rather loose morals, while certain others stand out for their 
good morals and generally high tone. For instance, the well-known 
shaikhly house of A1 Sha’alan (Ruwala) as well as that of the Hawaitat, 
Bani Sakhr (both Trans-Jordan), and Shammar Jarba (Iraq), are all 
said to be pretty lax where women are concerned, and conversely 
A1 Hadhal (Amarat), the Dushan (Mutair) and the Hamidda (’Utaiba) 
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The 


shaikhs 


. . ^ piuucr are iar 

supenor in moral behaviour to their brothers of Iraq and Syria and 

fnr that maftAr nf n^+>4-U li__ i t J * 


^ -j 7 **w^x cease iu ucpiore 

and at the same time boast of the fact. This is of course all good 

propaganda for the Ruler of Sa'udi Arabia and for Wahhabi-, sm 

and justifies up to the hilt His Majesty King ’Abdul Ws policy of 

keeping [strangers as far as possible out of his country, and in particular 
out or Central Arabia. 


Undoubtedly the proximity to Damascus and Baghdad of the 

orthern ’Anizah and Shammar is slowly but surely demoralising 

the leaders, though not yet the rank and file. The coming of the 

motor car is also hastening the process. To their great credit A1 

Hadhal (Amarat) and notably their great chief Shaikh Mahruth have 

and are still keeping themselves free from the poison of the towns 

but how long they will keep themselves and their people uncon- 
taminated by the great cities is a question. 


MORALITY IN THE TOWNS 


icca is recognised as one of the most immoral towns in Arabia 

t can believe the Badawin, evety form of foul vice prevails there 

Kuwait for a woman to lapse and be found out, usually means’ 


tolerant. 


The 


or „“u-. ed g ' r g °f ““V. her la P* is punishable with stoning 

and f " S j UP ln a smaU room , where only one coffee-cup of water 

If she survives this starvation treatment for forty days, God T sup- 
posed to have intervened and she is set free. P 

A man may without much disgrace indulge in strange women 
thTh 'tJ' 5 ' "* ? Ubiic 0nes ’ 8,1,1 work for hue. The condition is’ 

most taporant. “ " n0t » '« ™s is 

ab^ ^ b ST a ! aV ‘ °S T® 10 ” SUggeStKl “ me that in the 
occasionallv ♦ ^7 “ En &* ad lt WOuld be permissible if I 

y patronised a gay lady’s establishment of good standing, 
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but of course circumspectly and without the world knowing But 
they have been quick to add that I must never try and persuade a nice 
girl to lapse. “That would be a great sin,” they have said. “Thou 
shall not be found out” is a well-understood commandment in Kuwait. 

During the absence of the pearling population, a certain amount 
of amateur prostitution goes on among the divers’ womenfolk in 
Kuwait. This is not so much due to vice as to the genuine need of 
supplementing the family income. The advances given by the captains 
of boats (naukhudas) to the divers, and which are paid over to their 
families when boats go off to the banks, are so meagre that families 
cannot possibly live on it. These payments are known as salaf and 
iisqdm and are received at the beginning and end of the diving season 

(See Chapter XXXVIII.) 

Of recent years, and in spite of every effort on the part of the 

local authorities, there has been, I think, an increase in vice in Kuwait, 

owing to the depressed pearl trade and to Bin Sa’ud’s blockade 
(1923-36). 

Great poverty exists and even young unmarried girls have been 
known to sell themselves for profit, though secretly, of course. In 
most cases these amateur prostitutes are said to practice unnatural 
forms of intercourse, through fear of having a child. Another un- 

1 % « w 


am 


The 


call it to have a negress woman for a husband”. These vile creatures 
get hold of an Arab girl and satisfy her desires by cohabiting and 
acting the part of the man in intercourse. The method is safe, the 
woman is satisfied, and no questions are asked. Results for the Arab 
girl, however, are said to be deplorable in the extreme. She develops 
a depraved and absorbing affection for the negress, who becomes an 
overbearing, jealous tyrant and gets her protegee completely into 
her power. The negress is known as a shadk. 

Unmarried girls never shave or remove superfluous hair from any 
part of their bodies, but from the day she marries every woman must 
religiously keep her person entirely free from hair. The well-to-do 
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The Virgin Bride 


unmarried 


- - o~ gui ^ icucen in nand 

by a special woman who is told off to wash her, clean her, attend to 

her hair, garments, anointing and the like. This friend's principal 

duty is to remove all superfluous hair from the prospective bride 
before the wedding night. 

When the husband "goes in into his wife” {yudkhul' daiha) i, is con- 
srdered good form among the Badawin for the young girl to struggle 
wnh her husband and try and save her virginity. She screams and 
cries out and fights him, sometimes for several hours. It is also con- 
sidered quite the thing and not indelicate, for the female relations 
to listen to such struggles and screams from outside the tent (or 
door, m the ca* of townsfolk). In Basra and other big towns 

"XT ^ g ° ne ° Ut of fashion . but « « practically universal 


Kuwait 
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being chivalrous enough to smuggle into the bridal chamber a fresh 
piece of meat with blood on it, with which to soil the bed linen. 

Before the act of consummation, and after the husband has gone 
in unto his wife, he takes the bride’s ’ abba or cloak, lays it down on 
the ground, and says his prayers on it, using it as a prayer mat. This is 
a universal custom in Kuwait and among the tribes. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Death, Burial and the Hereafter 


If conditions permit, and water is available, a dead person is always 
washed, clothed in new linen, and then buried. If, as commonly occurs 
among the Badawin, these preliminaries are not possible, a hole is 
ug near the tent and the corpse buried with all speed. 

nthl^r ™ h ,he b0dies 0f WOmen> and men of ««« 

After a desert battle, the victors endeavour to bury their own dead 

of theT ° f enemy ’ Which arC left “ ** aten b X *e birds 

“rir ma , ,f they ran ’ come and ^ ** **• 1 1 ^ 

date but this is of rare occurrence. 

Among the Badawin, mourning continues for three or four days 

weepmg and the men receiving *** -me . 0 0 l 

On the evening of the death, a dinner must be given to the mourning 
guests, according to the means of the family. ® 

Among Muslim townspeople generally (but not in Najd or Kuwaiti 

Xa, ^rTh ,ed T “ he.d’a,l K r f 
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When a man dies, the widow has to seclude herself from all for a 
period of four months and ten days. Well-to-do families confine the 
wife to the house for this period while Badawin women hide them- 
selves as much as practicable in their tents. The townswoman of 
Kuwait actually shuts herself in a room, devoid of comforts such as 
carpets, etc., and can only be attended by another woman who brings 
her food and water. She must not see a man, or male relative, or hear 
a male voice. 

Among the lower classes the belief about this 'ada or custom of 
shutting the widow up is, that as soon as a man dies and goes to the 
other world, he is chained by an iron chain round his neck. This 
chain can only be removed by his widow’s observing a proper course 
of mourning, for four months and ten days. 

The very poor classes in Kuwait do not pay much attention to the 
above rule, and forty days’ seclusion generally meets the case with 
them. 


Graveyards are always looked upon as places of ill-omen and must 
be avoided, especially at night, as jinns or spirits are believed to be 
moving about them. 

The great western graveyard at Kuwait, where the shaikhs bury 
their dead, is especially notorious for jinns, and many an eerie tale is 
told of people who have dared to go too near the place and have been 
pursued and even attacked by these evil spirits. 

It is particularly bad to put your foot on a grave, and to do so 
after dark often results in so-called “madness”. When young Mutlug 


ibn Majid al A’sga of the Mutair at Jariya went mad for the love of a 
lady (see page 149) many said, and he himself is supposed to have 
believed, that he had accidentally set foot on a Badawin grave when 


he went out of his tent after dark to attend to nature. 


Among the Badawin the person dying usually passes away peace- 
ably in grave and dignified manner; this especially applies to the old. 
I was present at the death of one of Shaikh Hillal bin Faja an al 
Mutairi’s Badawin relatives, a poor man of over eighty. I was camped 
at Araifjan among my Badawin friends Salim al Muzaiyin’s family, 
and the old man’s tent was close by. Salim was away in Najd when 
die old man suddenly collapsed and gave out that his time had come. 
There were only women and children about and the Dhafiri camel 
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them away without knowing that she had done so. The neighbours’ 
and onlookers’ opinion of the bereaved woman rises in proportion to 
the amount of grief and emotion she displays. 

The women of the desert, and especially those living in or on the 
borderland of Wahhabi-land (Sa’udi Arabia), act in exactly the reverse 
manner. I have already described the scene when Sarah bint Junaifir, 
who had just lost her small boy, greeted us with a laugh and smile 
as she pointed to the newly dug grave thirty feet away. It was not 
because she did not feel — she did keenly — but it was against the strict 
Wahhabi tenets to mourn her dead. 

In the desert the grave is dug usually to a depth of four feet, not 
more. At the bottom a nook is hollowed out in the side of the grave 
to take the body, the idea being not to crush it with earth as the grave 
is filled in. The body having been placed in the nook, brushwood is 
next filled in up against the body, after which the grave is filled in 
with sand. 



DESERT GRAVE 


brushwood 


Should the Badawin family be able to afford it, they will, as I have 
said, wash the body and clothe it in a new piece of white cotton cloth. 
Should they be far from water, and unable to afford the shroud, they 
will just bury it unwashed or unshrouded. If a Mutawa’a (priest) is 
at hand, they will request him to hold a simple service over the dead; 

if not, no service is said. 

No monuments nor even headstones are placed on graves in the 
desert, only a slight heap of earth, eight inches above the level of the 
ground. In Kuwait, and in Najd towns and villages generally, a rough 
piece of stone is placed at the head and feet, usually a piece of uncut 
coral or lump of lava. This not so much to mark the grave as to 
prevent other persons being buried on the same spot; for wind and 
rain rapidly wear away the low mounds of earth which mark a grave. 

Once a person is buried in the desert, relatives never visit the grave. 
Wahhabi influence is so strong in Kuwait that no one ever goes to 
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at hand, to do the work for him. Similarly, to touch a dead body 
is revolting to him. 

(<0 A woman’s grave must be deep enough to hide her breasts if she 
were placed upright. 

(e) A man’s grave need be only 4 feet deep, i.e. up to a man’s middle, 
or his knees, if there is no time to bury him properly. 

(/) No woman ever accompanies a dead man’s funeral procession, and 
as few persons as possible attend any actual burial. This is unlike 
the hadhar (town) custom, when friends all go to see a man buried, 
and vie with each other to carry the body, if only for a few seconds. 

( g ) Up to the third day after a man’s death his friends visit his son and 
console with him by quoting various regular forms of comforting 
phrases,* such as : “He was a good man, and this has happened from 
Allah.” “It happens to all men and to all people bom of woman.” 
“May Allah replace him who has passed away.” If a man has lost his 
son the words “may Allah grant you another son in his place”, 
etc., Allah yikhlif 'alaikum are used. The man condoled with 
will reply, “Thanks be to Allah, Allah is omnipotent”. 

The Badawin’s idea of Heaven or Paradise is simple and pleasing 
and I have often discussed this subject with him. 

Paradise means to him a land where it is always spring ( rabi ), 
with plentiful and permanent green grazing (’ ashih ), water flowing in 
abundance from springs and small rivulets, a place where no un- 
pleasant things are met with such as are prevalent in this world (hunger, 
lack of water, dried-up pasture, camel disease, etc.). 

In Paradise all a man's tribe live together in pastures green, he 
meets all his friends and relations. No one grows old — all live for ever. 
They marry and give in marriage, and every person has an extra large 
tent, large herds of camels and sheep and many children. Should a 
person have lost children in this world, he or she will meet them in 
Paradise, grown to the age they would have been if they had lived, 
and the children will welcome and greet their parents as at the end 

of a journey. 

I once asked Amsha, wife of Salim al Muzaiyin, if she would be 
Salim's wife in heaven, as she was here. She replied that she would 
know him and her children, and live close to him , and visit her children 

• Such formulae of condolence are; (i) Allah i 9 aatham ajarkum (when grown up 
hat died, «uch aa a ion); (a) Allah yahsin ajarkum (for child's death); (3) Allah 1 

'aatham qjarieh (for women). 
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by him, and be supremely happy, only she could not cohabit with 

h.m as m Heaven Salim would have to live with his first wife, who 

d,ed long ago, and before he took her. This seemed no hardship to 
her, however, and was taken for granted 

The Badawin idea of Hell is equally satisfactory. A man going to 

hell will meet with and find there as his constant companions, every- 

mg he hated in this world, and every natural difficulty that made 
life a curse for him in this world. y 
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ready and the body is let down to the bottom by men. If the dead 
person is a woman a sheet is held round the grave so that men’s eyes 
do not see her, and a woman, or man neighbour if she has no sons or 
brother, goes down into the grave itself to prepare the dead person 
for her last resting place. This woman removes the covering from 
ears and breast, turns the corpse on to her side, face towards Mecca, 
and places her right hand under her right cheek. The body now rests 
in the hollowed-out nook facing the open grave. 

This operation done, the cavity ( al lahad) containing the corpse Is 
closed by mud, bricks, stones and mud (not by ’arfaj as among the 
Badawin) so that earth will not enter therein. Lastly, the grave is 
filled in and everyone goes home. 

An important point to realise is that a husband must not under any 
circumstances see his wife’s face after death. This is considered a 
grievous sin in the same way as if she had been divorced from him. 
Hence the uncovering of the dead woman’s face must be done by 
another woman, or by her brother or son. Should a very poor man or 
woman die without relatives then it is incumbent on the next-door 
neighbour ( jdr ) to arrange the washing and burial. This I understand 
is laid down in the Qur’an. Nothing is done by way of combing or 
plaiting the hair, but the person washing the body must go through 
the ceremony of talqin while doing so, that is, she or he must sing the 
praises of the dead person, the good works he or she did in this life, 
how he or she fasted and prayed, and call on God to give the 
dead peace in everlasting heaven. It is commonly believed that a 
person who has lived a good life, has not spoken evil of his neigh- 
bours, and has been generous with this world’s goods, will after 
death remain soft and pliant as if still alive up to the hour of burial. 
If the opposite has been the case, the body, arms and feet will become 
immediately stiff. Hence, when it is found easy to bend the right arm 
and place the right hand under the right cheek of the dead person, 
all men know that the deceased has lived a good and virtuous life; 
if the operation is done with difficulty then that person is known to 
liave been a non-virtuous person, and God will know how to reward 
him or her hereafter. 

The sight of a dead person has not the frightening effect on Arab 
children that it may liave on their Western brothers and sisters. 
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Familiarity with Death 
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CHAPTER XV 


Smoking 


Speaking generally, the Badawin of Central 


Wahhabi 


rank 


luxury of a smoke. In a country where life is so hard, and 90 per 

cent of the population are permanently hungry, this is to be 
expected. 

From 1919 to 1929 and during the revival of Wahhabi-ism under 
the name of ’Ikhwanism, the tribes of Najd who all became good 
members of the Brotherhood, eschewed smoking as a direct temptation 
from Satan. (I am not here referring to the Iraq desert tribes or the 
various septs of the ’Anizah or northern Shammar), and for a man 
to be seen smoking a cigarette or pipe in Wahhabi-land almost in- 
variably meant death at the hand of a fanatic brother. In the province 
of Hasa, and especially among the Baharana of Qatif and Hufuf, 

Bin Sa’ud allowed smoking as far back as 1920, provided it was 
indulged in in the strict privacy of the house. That Bin Sa’ud himself 
was broad minded on the subject may be seen from the fact that in 
1919, when I visited him in Hafuf, he sent me round a box of Egyptian 
cigarettes by the hand of Dr. 'Abdullah Damluji, with a request that 
I should smoke only in private. I, of course, played the game accord- 
ing to the local rules. 

In 1929, when I first came to Kuwait, the shaikh asked me as a 
favour not to smoke in the streets, as smoking offended some people's 
susceptibilities: this was shortly after the ’Ikhwan attacked their 
northern neighbours and made wild efforts to impose their beliefs 
and customs on the tribes of Kuwait and Iraq. 

After the collapse of the 'Ikhwan rebellion of 1929-30 against Bin 
Sa’ud, a revulsion of feeling appeared to have taken hold of the 
Badawin world. On all sides men began to speak disparagingly of 
Bin Sa’ud, and of his methods, and many bright souls openly took to 

a 
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smoking again: this was, however, more a gesture of defiance than a 
desire for tobacco. 

By 1 935 the vice of smoking had once more taken hold of those 
Badawm who could afford to indulge it, and even in Najd proper 

hundreds of Bin Sa ud’s own servants, fidamyah, and even members 
ol his own iamily, smoke openly to-day. 

This renewal of smoking does not mean that there is any sort of 

retails, on against religion. Far from it-i, only means that the Arab 

reahses that the theory that smoking is a sin does not hold water 

Why not stop me drinking coffee ?" he says, “it is an equally noxious 
drug and equally harmful to man.” 3 


None of the Shaikhs of Kuwait smoke; this is undoubtedly due 
to the strong influence of Wahhabi-ism on Kuwait in the past. They 
offer cigarettes to their guests, however. Neither I nor other Europeans 
m Kuwait ever smoke in the streets during the annual Fast of Ramadhan. 
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The Vd Festivals 


Two great festivals recur every year in the Muslim world : 

(1) ’Id al ’Adha or Dhahlyah. 

(2) ’Id al Ram ad h in. 

The Id al Adha takes place on the day of the Haj pilgrimage and 
lasts for three days. The Turks called it “Qurban Bairam”. The 
Arabic words may be translated as “Festival of Sacrifice”. The holi- 
days begin on the tenth day of the pilgrimage month, Dhul Hijjah , 
when the pilgrims to Mecca enter the Great Mosque, and circumam- 
bulate the Ka’abah ( tawaf ), and then slay a ram, a he-goat, a cow 
or a camel, in the vale of Muna in commemoration of the ransom of 
Ishmael* with a ram. The sacrifices offered are, of course, not con- 
fined to the pilgrims actually at Mecca. Throughout the Muslim world 
all who can afford it sacrifice at this time a “legal” animal, and either 
consume the flesh themselves or give it to the poor. Although the 
festival officially lasts for three days only, rejoicings are kept up for 
a full seven days as a rule, certainly in places like Kuwait and other 
Arabian towns. 

The ’Id al Ramadhan falls immediately after the close of the 
Ramadhan Fast.f The Fast lasts a full lunar month and begins with 
the “sight” of the new moon and ends with the “sight” of the next 
new moon. The Ramadhan festival also lasts three days, but like the 
’Adha, the festival continues unofficially for seven days. Three reliable 
witnesses must have seen the new moon in each case, before the 
beginning of the Fast, and before the actual 'Id day. The local Q4dhi 

* Muslims believe that it was his son Ishmael (not Isaac) idiom Abraham was 
bidden to sacrifice. See page 242. 

j During RamadhAn a woman must not fast during her menstrual period — she 
therefore always is matlub (or in debt) so many days after the fast is over, Le. the 
owes so many days, and has to fast for die number of days she so missed during 
die fast, before the next month of Ramadh&n. 
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(new clothes) to their wives, dear ones, slaves and servants. Happiness 

is in the air, and all is pleasure and excitement as in the last days before 

our Christmas. Not the least important of die women’s and children’s 

duties at this period is die washing of their hair, bathing of their 

bodies, and the placing of henna on their hands and feet. This usually, 

in Kuwait, takes the form of red henna for finger and toe nails, and 

black henna on the palms of hands in different patterns, as well as on 

the feet. The actual method for applying henna and the patterns most 
favoured are described in Chapter IX. 

The morning of the festival is ushered in by a salvo of three guns 

fired from the Ruler’s ancient battery situate close to the town palace. 

This signifies that the shaikh and members of his family have finished 

prayers in the A1 Khalifah Mosque, and are betaking themselves to the 

great courtyard in front of the late Shaikh Mubarak’s diwdniyah or 

reception hall. The time is now a little after sunrise, and there then 

follows one of the most picturesque and charming ceremonies to be 
seen in Kuwait. 

The shaikh, with the senior members of his family, takes up his 
post at one end of the Palace courtyard, and every man in the city 
who holds any position at all, nay for that matter anyone who wishes 


halt 


shaikh 


usually file past without delay or fuss. Each as he pays his homage 
wishes the shaikh Id mubdrak (A happy 'Id), and gets in return the 
smiling and courtly reply ayydmkum saida (May your days be happy). 
The sight is a remarkable one. and nroves as nnthincr mnU hrva/ 


great is the love and devotion of the inhabitants of Kuwait for their 
Ruler, and for the ruling house of A1 Subah. 

The ceremony at last finished, it is customary for the West end 
of the town to call on the East end of the town on the first day of Id, 
and for the East end to call on the West end on the second day, the 
dividing line between East and West being the great Ba^ar. There is 
therefore a mighty hurrying to and fro among the population — the 
rich coming by car and the more humble on foot. Callers just enter 
a man’s diwdn (reception room), wish him the 'Id mubdrak, have a 


parting 
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Merry-Makings 
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far-off Kuwait, has always given my wife, my children and myself so 
much pleasure, that after I have finished my early morning calls, I 
have always packed the family into my car and gone round from 

group to group to watch these youngsters at play. The sight always 

thrills us. 

When morning calls and midday meal have been disposed of, the 
children repair once more to their swings and crazy roundabouts, 
while the grown-ups, and especially the women (who are allowed 
extra freedom during the seven days of the ’ Id ), move off to the 
Safdt, the central open market square of the town, to watch the men 
perform their sword dances. These are known all over Arabia as 
’ ardhas , which loosely translated means “the showings off”. They are 
especially the fashion all over Inner Najd and the towns of the sea- 
board. In Kuwait three or four ’ ardhas are kept going at the same 
time at ’Id, the performers being the Najada (or Najdis)— the Rashaida 
tribesmen devoted to the service of the Ruling House, and the Bahar 
or seafaring population. In general principle the dance is the same, 

though there are slight variations to please the taste of the different 
classes of performers. 

The signal for the beginning of the ’ardha is a large Kuwait banner 
stuck into the ground to collect the people. Near this several men 
with small drums and tambourines shaped thus: 


DRUM 


PARCHMENT 
MUM f AC g 


WOOD COVERED WITH 
| ftNE PARCHMENT AND 
I ROUND WiTH COHOS 




Sid if view 


End view 


start drumming in unison. The drum is beaten by a flat piece of hard 
wood or bone, while the tambourine is struck by hand. 

Presently a crowd collects, and those wanting to take part in the 
dance, half of them swordsmen and half riflemen, fall in and take up 
their positions in a wide circle round the flag. Next step into the circle 
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Drums and Chants 


the singers or chorus, consisting of two rows of up to thirty men 

apiece, who face each other in line at opposite ends of the ring. 

Last of all come the powder-men who, as the dance proceeds, have 

to load old muzzle-loading guns with black powder and fire them 
off into the ground. 

When all is ready, a fire is lit in the centre of the ring to warm the 

parchment of the drums when it grows slack. Next the two choruses 

take up their posts and face each other with linked arms, some seventy 

feet or so apart, and start a sing-song sort of psalm, swaying the 

bodies deeply from side to side as they sing, but not moving from 

their places. There is a chorus-leader and director of the singing, 

who now fussily goes to one group and tells them to chant such and 

such a verse (composed by himself), and then crosses over to the 

other chorus and tells it what to answer. This leader varies the chants 
and answers about every five minutes. 

As the deep-voiced chorus gets properly going the sword- and 
riflemen, some forty or fifty in number as a rule, start marching 
round and round the circle or ring, using a well-defined slow step or 
pas-seal, which enables them to keep time with the chanting and 
beating of the drums. The drummers start off by beating their instru- 
ments in the centre of the circle next to the flag, but gradually leave 
their place and circle round with the swordsmen and gunmen as the 
excitement waxes high. The latter do not sing or chant in any way 

but content themselves with rather monotonously waving their swords 

and nfles about their heads m slow time, the more expert varying the 

proceedings by occasionally throwing their weapons into the air and 
catching them again as they fall. 

As *he dance proceeds, the powder-play comes into the picture, 
“ d , a ®7 P ause m sin gmg the men wielding the old muzzle - 
£■*" ** of ** weapons into Ac air, point 

a shower of dust and white smoke, as nearly in u„j son „ 4 
ragged volley is the usual result. ^ 

Without pausing in their slow march round, the powder-men load 

TtetTl u m “"““ ^ rep<at thdr Porfomance. This goes 
being surrounded hy a de*e 0 -^““ 
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distance away (20 or 30 yards) by a still denser crowd of women 

all in tbeir holiday garments, but covered with the universally worn 

black ’ abbas or cloaks, from under which peep flashes of brilliant 

green, cerise, crimson, scarlet, purple and blue frocks. The few wealthy 

and more fashionable lasses also wear artificial silk stockings and high- 

heeled shoes which peep out incongruously from under their long 

skirts and abbas , but the majority still wear the old-fashioned black 

slipper, or even go barefooted. All the women are strictly veiled, or 

if they are tribal girls they adopt the burqa or heavy black veil with 
the almond-shaped eye-holes. 

From first to last there is an air of decorum and good behaviour 
about these ’ardhas. The men’s movements are slow and sinuous and 
there is no vulgarity of any sort, while the attitude of the watching 
women is quiet and seemly. The dance is a war-dance, and the men’s 
chants are manly to hear and consist of praises of the Ruler, stories of 
brave deeds and noble men. As a general rule the drum-beaters are 
negroes, while the rest of the performers are Arabs of the warrior class. 

During the seven days’ festival, the women also go in for a good 
deal of dancing in the privacy of their own houses, and of course 
with no man present. This private dancing is not to be confused with 
the performances given by women of easy virtue, who welcome men- 


them. 


town 


My wife has visited many of these women’s dances both in superior 


town 


— r 

she confirms that they are very graceful affairs, the dancers always 
being accompanied by other women singing in two parties to give 
the time. The town-bred women do much of their dance work in a 
sitting posture, while their tribal sisters go in more for footwork and 
regular steps. All women dancers let their hair down when perform- 
ing, aid sway their bodies and heads about so that the loose hair 
swings from side to side in circular motion. The woman with the 


takes 


the prize. 


season 


everywhere, kashtas or picnics 


order of the day, but not until the first three days of the 'Id are over. 
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walls 


neighbouring wells and green oases one or two miles away, and take 
their lunch and tea with them. Men do not accompany their women 
on ese picnics, but each party of women has some slave women and 
a little boy or two to keep an eye on sisters and mothers and to call 

hAln If 


necessary 


Kuwait 


- — iid vc iciL ineir 

pnson houses, and are enjoying the lovely countryside and pure air 


town 


these picnics take 


taking 


f . , J J A urridin 

amount of quiet and decorous dancing also goes on. The women 

f nrm nrrlae r t _ 


down 


j — — ■ nan <U 1 U 

dance or sway about in sitting posture, her friends will sing pretty 
songs and keep time for her. Occasionally a woman slave, who has 
brought out a small drum, contributes a monotonous drum-beating. 
Should a man or horseman appear in the offing, singing and dancing is 
stopped and all become as quiet as mice, till he has passed by. 
Occasionally, but not often, a few women of the unfortunate type 


away from their more respectable 


equally 


company. The official idea is that 


carefree 


ID AMONG THE TRIBES 


The U a the desert, as in the town, is an occasion of rejoicing, 
feasnng and paying calls. The people, being poorer and more simple 
celebrate the fesuval wtth less display and expense. Horse races and 
csmel races are held, however, and if men happen to have spare 
ammunition, they will have shooting matches. * 

The unmarried tribal girls go in perhaps for mote dancing than 
U»r town sisters, and before noon and of an evening groups of them 
get inside a tent, let down their hair and, after closing the tent 

"" forbidd '" “ 1 “ V ' ' h ' '**“ picnic outing, 

«f tA* Dtitrt. 
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curtains, will start their picturesque tribal dances. Elderly women and 
most of the married ones refrain from dancing, as it is considered 
unseemly, but the young ones revel in it, and more often than not the 
young lads of the tents who are related to the dancers are allowed to 
watch the performance from a decorous distance. This offers them the 
coveted chance of getting a peep at the face of their future bride. 

This girl-dancing continues for only seven days, and is then 
scrupulously discontinued as savouring of immodesty and worldliness. 

My wife and I have always made a point of camping for part of 
the ’ Id celebrations with various of our Badawin friends, and I have 
been privileged on several occasions to see Mutair, ’Awazim and 
Rashaida girls dance. But this privilege has only been extended to me 
at 'Id times, never on other occasions. Curiously enough, the fathers 
of the young women never like to be present, and only lads closely 
related to the girls, not outsiders, are allowed to look on from a dis- 
tance. Usually three girls at a time will dance, and they are accom- 
panied by a sing-song chant of the elder women, who stand around 
and clap their hands to keep time. The dancers discard their 'abbas and 
burqas and, decked out in all their brilliantly coloured thaubs or long 
flowing undergarments, hop about in short straight-legged jerks, at 
the same time gracefully swinging their heads from side to side or in 
circular motion to make their hair fly. The girls often carry a small 
cane which they hold with one tip in each hand. If they have no such 
cane they will cover the lower part of their face with one hand, as if 
out of modesty, or will hold a piece of their sleeve in front of their 
mouth. Each girl dances till she is exhausted; when tired she stops, 
puts her 'abba over her head once more and sits down. Some are very 
attractive to watch. 

Tribal men do not dance in their own homes at all. It is considered 
irreligious and unmanly to do so, and savours of the low-class S ulubba . 
This taboo does not apply to the 'ardha described above, which is 
a war dance in which the highest in the land may take part. On many 
occasions the great Bin Sa’ud himself has joined in the dance, and 
gained thereby the favour rather than the criticism of his people. 

The following five songs are given as examples of tribal dance- 
songs sung by the elder women as the younger ones dance. They are 
selected at random from many which my wife and I heard and noted 
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Badawin Women’s Songs 


is a great dea^ of local’ ^trSieZ^ 1 ^ ^ 


I 


SONG OF MUTA1RI WOMEN 

(After the surrender by th e E„g lis h of Faisal al Duwish ,o Bin Sa’ud) 

(Each verse is sung four times by the chorus) 

Ya galbi illi ghada kharfsh 
Haddar as sama, hass taiyara. 

Taiydratain shalat Al Duwish 
Ma’ad Yirja ilia Diyara. 

Wa haraima fi atraf al ’Ashish 
Wa ukhta a lal hathxn Sahara. 


Translation . 


te“r hi' £rt tt r b ztr h wr ,e 




S0NG 0F 'AWAZIM women 

(Each verse repeated four times) 

AM* tatnanna Kt mart yirkab al Ti„„ 

Al nutumr d Saiyid la sahburil ^ 


Abbd »ha b aleh illi nahuda, 



e nahasli u*u " 7 1113 a * Kubir 

^“ h 3™ •> «Sy>r al Shamaliyah 
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Mesir ash shahar yetwi fi tarfit nah£r 
La-i-gfd alay al taim, wa al khad bariyah. 

Natahitni wa lagahni alay-ha ashgar al Nathar 
Ghad al gulb hamaitha, a la ra’ad aishfiyah. 

An in malaktaher, sirt min hazbat al Tijar 
Bassat wa sigat, wa sdr lutf al hashiliyah. 

Translation. 

I hope and long to ride her in a car 

In the car of the Saiyid which hoots its horn. 

I wish to steal her away, whose breasts are not too large, 

And I wish to flee with her to the countries of the North. 

What indeed would take a camel a month, can be done in one short day, 
I’ll make him haste his way, along the desert track. 

She stopped me and met me, with her golden hair all loose, 

My heart was afire for her, for the tattoo marks on her face. 

And were I to possess her now, I’d become one of the merchant class, 
Though she beat me and lamed me, happiness would be mine for ever. 


m 

SONG OF ’AWAZIM WOMEN 

(Each verse repeated four times) 


A ruz al Assa, wa al bisht, wa aumi rai al rail 
Ta'ad al Zaragi, wa zah tadui ma’a hila. 

Assa ha taghulla, ma waguf yum a suwat hail, 
Hanna waghifiir fil turab, wa asiyah wa mila. 


Ana abbl y wasalni illa-l-bait gabal al lail 
Abb4 ashuf ha min aimrai, wa galbi y raila. 
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Song of the Black Camels 

Mita yinzelun al ’Ad ya hayiri al tawil 
Sabart ya sabra al Khata, thaat al hfla. 

Ashiri la tub albini mithl al Nejma al Suhail 
Inalatha wa Khamis wa sit saffat mujadilah. 




I desired him to get me to my house ere night overtook m, 

t0SCeW,th my eyes her whom my heart desired to’ b. 

When will he return, that tall traveller, for 
I have waited a dreadfol wait, till I have lost all hope. 

aJhIT* y ° U f 1 * ^ Ae ^ Canopus, 

And I will yet unplait three, five, six n fW ■ 


IV 


QASIDAT AL SHURUF 

Al Shuruf wail ich 

a la ma fad 

Wail ich a la daur ich 

al ’ammah 

Va tawal ma Faisal 

yem Ra’iyich 

Al yum Rrfyich 

ghailama 

Hatri Jinnaiyaf 

_ a la yemnach 

Ta-hahari add 



On La mi. 


“9 


f A hiB in d* Sumnun (N*Jd). 
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Translation. 

Oh ye Shuruf, woe unto you 

for ye failed; 

Woe to you, for ye failed 

when needed, 

For the long-lifed Faisal 

was your herdsman; 
To-day your herdsman he is 

no longer. 

Put the hill of Jinnaiya 

on your right 

And depart ye to 

Ibn Lami. 



’Ajman song celebrating Rakan al Hithlain’s return from captivity 

in Istambul. 

( Shaikh Salim al Hamud, 10 . 8 . 40 .) 

Ya fitri dhibbi tawirif tamiya 

Ilya zimatlich mithl khashm hassini 

Khubbi khabib al Dhfb majar haddfya 
Tanihari birzan zain al Mibimi 

Mohammad an lazmin aliina mijiah 

Gabal al sadich wa gabal haiyin wad ini. 

Ilia guthait al lizam illi alaiya 
Al lizim illi ma gatha hid ini. 

Agub tanihar dfrat al azujiyah 
Ilia aman al ras bi zafarini. 

Lait al sabar amen walla dhahiyeh 
Walla tawakkad sihibi wa shirili. 

Umma ghadda Rakan Dhib al sarriya 
Willa liffa yishil sihil hassini. 


Note. — The above song was composed to celebrate the return of Rakan 
al Hithlain, Shaikh of the ’Ajman, from prison in Istambul. He had been 
there eight yean, and the report being current that he had died in captivity, 
his wife Shagha was taken in marriage by Sultan al Duwish (father of 
Faisal) head of all the Mutair tribe. The returned exile upbraided Shagha 
for only waiting seven years and asked why she could not have waited for 
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him. The distressed Sultan offered to divorce Shagha, but Rakan would nc 
agree to this and himself insisted on putting Shagha away. Shagha had bom 
Su tan a son, who afterwards became the great Faisal 
It was before the birth of Faisal that u j l /• 

ST 1 dxvhm) that she M gira bWl » ■ is 



CHAPTER XVII 


Arab Greetings 


Among the Badawin until quite recently if a man returned your 
customary greeting of saldm ’alaikum (peace be upon you) with the 
reply 'alaikum as saldm (on you be peace), this was equivalent to 
sealing a peace-pact between him and you, in the same way as if you 
ate salt with him, or drank a cup of coffee in his tent, and you could 
call upon him to protect you, just as if you were his tent-neighbour, 
and had taken refuge with him. 

Unfortunately the ’Ikhwan madness described elsewhere largely 
spoiled these splendid old customs. The ten years from 1920 to 1930 
saw the Wahhabi ’Ikhwan movement at its worst, or shall we say at 
the height of its influence, and during this period the best of Arab 
customs went by the board, more especially those relating to dakhdla , , 
wejhy the qasir, and chivalrous conduct to women. Matters have 
once more taken a turn for the better, I am glad to say, and with 
the abatement of the more fanatical forms of ’Ikhwanism, that which 
is best and chivalrous in Arabia is slowly coming into its own again. 
The credit of this must be given to H.M. King ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud, 
though the responsibility for having allowed the ’Ikhwan to get out 
of hand in the first place must for ever lie at his door. 

There are many forms of Arab greeting besides the most commonly 
used saldm ' alaikum . For instance, the common Badawin greeting is 
al guwa (qttwa), meaning “Strength to you”, a short form of saying 
“God give you strength”, and the reply is AUah-i-gauik, or “May 
God strengthen you”. The ordinary town form of morning greeting 
is subakkum 'ilia bil Hair. There are a whole series of questions which 
then follow the greeting formula, such as shlun kum? shlun al ’aiydtf 
(How are you and how are the children ?) ; kaif hal ak, kaif inti (How 
are you, how goes it?). 

All these questions have their proper answer and they are fired 
off one after the other. 
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When a close relation or particular friend has come back from a 
journey the congratulatory greeting from his friends is oarrat W 
to which the answer is weyVi natkk (The face of your prophet). 

% Zs a -’j7cl y “ 0Ur C “ S,omar y salutation, is UyJ Allah Z 
jh, W(God gran, you life, O father of Sa’ud), the answer is then 
Allah-i-haiyikum (God give vou all ann/I i:r\ . . , 


nlnilrum If L • . ' VOU W 

™\ If he is coming as a guest to a Badawin camp 

tswers IllS cr rPPtinnr . t % m P 


alaikum as saldm 

are welcome. The answer to tafadhal 


' > **6 jyj U sue wej 

IS dam fadhalak, but it is not often used 

oni trz - am ° n 8 


can ask another woman 


family, because 


has 


, ner nusnand s other wives (if h. 

are whereas among men no mention is made of each other’s 
unless the men know each other uvll TV * u women, 

KW uatM (H 0W ,o 

Jm if”* 8 is mU * ak ' or •" ■«** 

either ^Tor^ W ^ can be 

jjram ot yaum kum sa ida, or asdk min al aidin 

Among intimates, or when trrwfinrr , . 

Badawin will always follow his W^ vJ^ * blg 


being the 


ZZZ Z i “ mUCh erat ™ wiS 4 torm „ 

• « y Muduq 81 Sur - 

great T “ - *. Wife Of a 

cheek through her jurat but h* 'll 0 ” '**! ****’ or a ^ ss on her 
Tla. would be V* "shamefirl- or “uus^ly” ** ^ Stn ”« OT - 

•nJZtt; -?■ -V - ** hands 

- 3 uud. ^ 
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It is quite amusing for a European to watch this very formal and 
apparently meaningless method of saying “How do you do?” 

Women, of course, greet women with a kiss, both lifting their veils 
or burqas. Such greetings are correct even in front of men. 

The greeting word marhaba is not often heard in Eastern Arabia, 

and only shaikhs and big men use it. A shaikh welcoming another 

shaikh to his tent will say: Ahlan wa sahalan, ya marhaba, ya holla, 

'Allah haihum, etc., which all means “Welcome, welcome” put in 
extravagant form. 


The word marhaba appears to be more common to Syria, Palestine 

and Egypt— nevertheless it is not infrequently heard round about 
Kuwait. 

A son does not greet his father as he would another man. He must 


show proper modesty, and especially amongst strangers must take a 
back seat and appear to obliterate himself in the presence of his parent. 


alway 


town 


tang 


grown 


with long life) if he is forced to do so, or ya hathrat al Wdlid (O 

honoured parent). 

The father on the other hand, like a shaikh addressing one of his 
men, will say to his son ya wuludi (my son). 

A father will call his sons to greet a stranger with the words ya 
'aiydl ta'alu salamu a la fulan (Come hither, cliildren, and pay respects 


to So-and-So). 

A slave will address his master as ya Ammi, and will greet him by 
kissing his hand. 

A master does not greet his slave, but will ask how he is, if he 
has not seen him for some time. 

On the other hand, a father will greet his small sons with effusive 
affection, and the youngsters will always run to him to be kissed and 
fondled as if en famille, or if the mother sends them to welcome father 
home from a journey. Girls are not so fondled — they take an inferior 
place. 

In Kuwait and in other towns of Arabia proper a man in the street 
will not rise to greet a superior. This would be bad manners and 
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Divergent Forms of Courtesy 


The 


salaam first to the small man, a man walking 
torse man to a man walking or sitting. Then 

alaikum as saldm be retnm^ tl 


Quranic sanction 


'" d “ “ ^ ‘“y misunderstand 

that people who do not rise and salaam to 


manners 


=SSKS £ *• - ■ - * = 


t have been at pains to point out the custom to many an Entrlish 
m coming to Kuwair fnr th* .• , , / 3,1 £ ' n 8 llsh - 


man coming to Kuwait 
that what they possibly think 


important person. 


respect 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Haj, or Pilgrimage 


to Mecca 


The 


Kuwait 


This 


travelling tents made for pitching quickly each evening or during 
midday halts as a shelter for women, arranging special litters for 
women and hiring guides and rafiqs. 

When the time draws near for the pilgrim party to start, an Amir 
al Haj is appointed, and on the given day the pilgrims set out via 
Jahrah at the head of the Bay of Kuwait, Riqai and Hafar al Batin. 

Well-to-do families usually join the Haj party by car at Hafar al 
Bddn, 150 miles away, and on the return journey are similarly met by 
relatives who motor them home. 

There is great rejoicing when the Haj starts from Kuwait, and still 
greater rejoicing greets its return. A genuine feeling of religious 
enthusiasm is in the air, and among the elderly pilgrims a subconscious 
hope that they may die either at their destination, or on the journey 
thither, for this would gain them much merit. With this object in 
view it is customary for every man and woman proceeding on pil- 
grimage to take with him or her a brand new burial garment or 

shroud. 

The single journey is one of 800 miles as the crow flies, and if we 
include the twists and turns of the route probably falls little short of 
1,000 miles. This is no mean feat for any one on camel-back, but it is 
especially a praiseworthy effort for the town dwellers, and their 
sheltered womenfolk, who reside in Kuwait city itself. Indeed, it is 
a marvel how some of these contrive to survive the long desert journey, 
the unaccustomed hard flare and the poor and often muddy water on 
the way. The feat is much easier for the Badawin, though his women- 
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Hardships of the Journey 


carrying 


proper food and rest. 

proceeding to Mera by cLd payn'o^'^ deCre ? d ^ pilgrims 

are we » off. His officials, however make T ” fi"l '“P"" ‘’ My 
evei y person’s kit at Hafar al Bitin „, 7 lt e & cxam ™n<m of 

B-) Arab who ^ ^ ' 

parative comfort via Riyadh Tn • r ,ourne >' in com ‘ 

« Jerriya ’Ilya i„ ffie Win dT * f “ ° {£} P“ “ r * ■*» 

destination and prior to Wtu ml ’ Wth ^ *" •*» « 

£5 per car. * 1 Umey ’ amounts to approximately 

•ortunatefy fallen Tunng'wid H f season has 

comparatively cold season, but 

wretched pilgrim has to do his 

unk of the additional hardships 


that 


he wi.. b;;; :z: r> 1 he5iiate to ^ *»» 

thewtyfn ft Z " ^ T ” * >* had to d< 

enced such" Jd7me L WWe “ * ^ 

fort that money could buy. P ' K ° f eVeiy allevlati °n and com- 

- W^Jeln^tlT^ ,n WeSther ** iS « 

■* The march is then ^ “ L a ’ m - for a "““-hour 

afiern °on- If the sun is at all (U s' . anot,,er thr ee hours in the 

J® a hght shelter-tents am emctedTfi ‘ h ' ^ peri ° <1 > 

At night these light shelter-ten* a 1 shade for women. 

««tom is to cook overnight food > ** 

day. This usually consist of “ U U Ta f Jmd during the next 

a* 

«— lea™, 

^ excluding customs snd other A^d^ ^ °" retum > oun *y 
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Should the weather be hot, as will be die case on the return journey 

during the present year of grace (1936), then most of the journey is 
done at night, and rest is taken during the day. 

The most difficult period for the town-dweller is at the start of the 
pilgrimage. Anyone who has ridden a camel for the first time knows 
what agony of mind and body has to be endured if you have not 
broken yourself slowly into camel-riding. For at least a week or ten 
days a man should gradually accustom himself to the saddle and to 
the motion of the camel, by taking short trips and increasing these 
gradually till he can stand a 25-mile “trek”. The Haj party 
goes in for no such breaking-in, and great is the physical torture that 
some of the townsfolk endure in the first week of the journey, for 
from the first distances average 30 miles a day. Pilgrims are in- 
variably ir the hands of Badawin guides and escorts, who appreciate 
none of the town-dweller’s feelings, nor know what stiffness means. 

On the return of the Haj , great is the rejoicing in the town at the 
safe arrival of relatives, and all those who can afford to do so go out 
for miles to meet the returning pilgrims. Once a returned pilgrim 
reaches home again, the neighbours all make a point of paying 
congratulatory calls. This lasts over a period of ten days or so, and 

there is much entertaining and counter-entertaining of the returned 
wanderer. 

A pretty feature of this return of the Haj is that every person back 
from Mecca will have brought some small present for friends 
at home, purchased in the Holy City or Bait Allah (House of God). 

This custom is universal and the poorest pilgrim will bring back 
his modest little gifts for all his home friends and relations. A favourite 
gift is a bottle of Zam Zam well-water from the famous spring of 
Zam Zam situate in the Great Hiram, or mosnue itself. 


NOTES ON THE HAJ CEREMONY 

(Given by H.H. the Shaikh of Kuwait to the writer on 

8th January, 1941) 

For the sake of the uninitiated, the “sacred precincts of Mecca” 
consist of a large area round Mecca which is encircled by a series of 
boundary pillars set up at a distance of approximately three marches 
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The Correct Ceremonial 


boundary sJecTpll™^ 'T™*#** ° n the «ty reach this 

only, of course) for p L ms ^7 u"™* ^ ^ SeaS0n 

into their pilgrim-garments. ’ PUn y themselves and change 

r l L _ _ . t 


carried out by the Hiji or pife™ T Cerem ° nieS We 10 be 

again for the uninitiated they wZ h We " but 

Let u 5 assume that ffieS * SU “ d “ Allows: 

°" -riving at the sacred precis ThI J “T 1 ^ "* *«• 
This is the official post where he mu“, tj? ^ the <%>• 

P- on his **, garments (tlen !* d > <* Haji 

: retain* .l , . ’ women green). Thesi 


garments 


w Agutins 

•lay of DU Hijjah. 

ffiSr ° f course, arrive in motor cars, 

precincts of Mecca, bu, a, a place ^d Z t b ° rder ° f "* -»d 

bare feet. anrl An i forward towards Mecca with ho^ 1 i 


owners, occupy 


camps with or without his famil 
* has come b y camel. The be,,. 


special guide pilgrim, accompany 

explain all that he has to dorndt , * ‘° show him ro, 

round the outside o/thf “ d cere 

H °use of God, the Bait Allah. Mos< ? ue > kiown 

Next he enters the Mosque 

^es, and kisses the black Tto’r 


circumambulates 


chance. The 


that 


52 S^T*' ->££Z£s: 
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Bearing Witness 

Chap. XVIII 

Should the pilgrim have arrived two or three days before his time, 
he can do the above each day if he likes, it all counts for merit. 

On the eighth day of Dhul Hijjah, the pilgrim proceeds to Muna, 

some io miles out of Mecca and camps there. He is still wearing his 

ihrdm. 


On the ninth morning early, leaving half his camp equipage behind 

him, the pilgrim proceeds to Mount Arafat, a low conical hill some 

8 miles still further on. Here he has an early lunch, etc., and at 8 

o clock Arabic time, bears witness before the mountain, sitting in 

attitude of supplication, on his camel, and having all his light 

baggage with him. This ceremony goes on till sunset (12 o’clock 
Arabic). 

As soon as the sun has gone down there is a general rush to get 
back to Muna, near which is the “place of stoning”, and the pilgrim 
again camps for the night. (He usually gets there about 9 p.m.) 

On the tenth morning early he proceeds to the “place of stoning” 
and casts seven small stones at the “Great Devil”, which with the 


“Middle Pillar” and “Little One” 


(’ aiydl al Iblis) are enclosed with 


a small wall. 


Then he performs the Great Sacrifice (sheep, camel, goat or bul- 
lock), and again camps for the night. 

The second morning he stones the “Middle Pillar”, and likewise 
the “Little Pillar” on the third morning. It is incumbent on him to 
spend these last three nights at Muna. (He can if he likes during this 
period, and especially if he has a car, go into Mecca and circumam- 
bulate the Kd'bah, but he must come out again.) 

The Pilgrimage proper is now over, and the Hiji removes his 
ihrdm garments, washes and shaves, and puts on his ordinary clothes 
which must be clean and new, and returns to Mecca, preparatory to 
going to Madina, if he has not already done so on the upward 
journey. 


It is important to realise that the “Bearing of witness” ceremony 
at Arafat is the important and chief ceremony necessary for the pilgrim, 
and actually is the one thing above all others that counts. The Great 
Sacrifice of sheep, etc., signifies that the Haj is over and all may rejoice 
and go home. This day is what is known as the ’Id al ’Adha. 

During the “bearing witness” ceremony a Badawin if he likes 





Visit to Madina 
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ihrdm garments 


(Mubarak 


* 

earned packed away 


;nm 


same 


washes 


resumes his ordinary garments 


,Uin g the ends three times 


<jurun 


r h a Badaw,„ “ ,s fi r ’i r d cutting 

iihe her men folk. The Badawin , Cnds ° f her locks exactly 
his forehead. man 3)50 “* °ff a small lock from 

:f ng ° f Madina «• ^ incumbent on *. , . 


the Haj. 


sunna or meritorious. This can 


Should accident or sickness prevent the -h. • 
-mony. when all else has bee„ P d “ u . 


- been done, then the whYrilZ 

atn i o luu 


ninth 


again emphasised that the 
^e Haj. The 


M 


L rfi 7 r ” me multitude, 

bwfu for a woman during her menstrual 


cation ceremonial will make he u •* ^ n< 

cases of me., T ke her otherwise. This 

^rc3t aisappointippnt 

Normally every pilgrim 


amount 


Cumamb ulates the K<£bah before the A f P recincts and cir 

**■ the "bearing “ remo "X> but * - V * 

should, however, tty and make a fSl ^ he has the time 
"turning from Mtma and before ^fog ^'“^ulation afte, 

According to Muslims the well nf 7 v 
7* whkh was miraculously proWded hrTr^ * «■» 

*°“ght dm htr^ wh ? .^traced a. the 

"" fc Wi * in *« Ptocincts of Holy W “ <Wa - 


Feast of Sacrifice 


xvni 


NOTE ON THE ’iD A L ’aDHA (HAj) OR, FEAST OF THE SACRIFICE 

This feast is held annually throughout the Muslim world to com- 
memorate Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac his son, or, as the 
Muslims believe, Ishmael, on Mount Arafat. 

It is a feast of sacrifice par excellence, and in addition to it being a 
time for almsgiving and rejoicing, special prayers are held in public 
and sermons are delivered to vast assemblies in the open air, while 
most important of all, every Muslim has to sacrifice a sheep or camel 
on the morning of the Td, if he can afford to do so. The above sacrifice 
is carried out by every pilgrim to Mecca and even by proxy on behalf 

f* a 1 . 1 m 


cannot 


Mecca, as the climax to the great pilgrimage. 

The Haj (pilgrimage) to Mecca, of which the ’Id al ’Adha is the 
culminating point, is incumbent on every free Muslim, male or 
female, who is of age and has sufficient means for the journey. It is 
not only one of the pillars of the religion of Islam, but it has proved 
one of the strongest bonds of union, and has always exercised a 
tremendous influence as a missionary agency. As a great magnet to 
draw the Muslim world together with an annual and ever- widening 
esprit de corps , the Mecca Pilgrimage is without rival. 


The 

brief as follows : 


n arrival at the sacred precincts of Mec 
boundary pillars, he dons the “Ihiim” 
garments), and after performing the legal al 
uncovered head, he visits the sacred mosque and kisses the 


(special pilgrim 


walks round the Ki’bah seven times 


ourtyard 


times 


(c) Next he offers up a special prayer — “O Allah, Lord of the 
Ancient House, free my neck from hell-fire and preserve me 
from every evil deed, make me contented with the daily food 
Thou givest me, and bless me in all Thou hast granted.” 

00 At the "Place of Abraham” (also in the great Mosque) he again 
prays. 

(«) He drinks water from the sacred well of Zam Zam (the spring 
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Summary of Ceremonial 


B,“ W HaSaf “ ‘ he a " d ^ 

(f) He now leaves the erpat j 

between the adjacent hillsV SM ^"d SeV<m " meS 

outside the Mosque peering ^ ^ ' USt 

(g) Finally he visits Mount Arafat a few -| r „ 

the latter place in on’ " kS from Mecca - a " d * 

pilgrims, -'bears witnessT^ W ‘ C ° UmIeSS ' h ° Usands ° f 

m^n^Xo^ S as 0 Ae"G MUna n an t' St0neS pi,,ars of 

rite Little 0n ,™! Devd ■ * e ^ddle Pillar and 

0 Finally them t. ’ J aevensmal1 pebbles each. 


pilgrimagi 


Islamic month of Dhul Hijjah and the 5 ,1 ** ° n 84 day of the 

morning of the 9 th he "beL ’witness" P * d"™ Ca ™ PS on the 

*ere by night. He sleeps at Muna On ’th *“? “ ^ am ' vin g 

to Mecca. He stays t* 0 more nights and returns 


green 


Ihrim garment 


«ng the final stages of the pilgrimage the l 

fingernails, etc., and goes abomSth S^tt^nVT 
>nly cuts off the fine _ , . ad - The Badawm 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Prostitution 


As I have elsewhere stated, there is, as far as I have been able 


among 


may occasionally occur a rare c 
fessional prostitutes do not exist. 


towns 


such cosmopolitan cities as Jiddah, Mecca, Madina, Basra, as well as 


Bahrain 


They 


their presence is said to ensure the safety of nice women in decent 
homes who may have business in the streets or in the bazaars. They 


This 


town 


This 


w * + # 
officials whose duty is the care of the city’s morals, and are nearly 

always segregated in certain unfrequented or lonely streets at the 

back of the town. In Kuwait the prostitute quarter is in the southern 


town 


talked 


It is not easy to discover where the professional prostitute originates 
from, or how she starts her life in a place like Kuwait. One must 
assume that these women are largely orphans and without relatives in 
the first place, or have been secretly imported or — and this I think is 
the commonest source — that they are the daughters of prostitutes and 
have grown up in the trade. Only the fact that the prostitutes have 
no known male relatives makes it safe for them to ply their trade, 
otherwise in a country where men kill their women without com- 
punction if they “go wrong”, there would be no chance of an un- 
fortunate woman escaping her family’s vengeance. There are, of 
course, cases where a young girl has surreptitiously left her parents’ 


visits to the prostitute’s quarter for purposes 
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Terminology' of Prostitution 


tas eventually disappear 


cases 


town 


dance and entertain 


occasions 
i purpose 


refreshme 


that 


names 


East dancers 7 ^ * ^embered 

r aanc crs, singers and actress^ c 

■dtred to be in the same category as D mf ^ l “ m “ 

there unfortunate women are known under such 

„ {Lon _ 

Fcunndt (smgular : foina). 

Fawdhisk (singular: fdkasha). 

O^A 1- of; Sin. 

^ ahAb (singular: qakba). 

>mTsl^°^ u V« ^°7°i ?. P L 0b ™ m ° ftCn heafd am °ng 


w °men slinging 
gahba^ya bint al hardm 


«ch other is the term gahba 


W prostitutes 

» perhaps the lowest form of abure ^r" 8 CUS,0ra - ^ vori 
“ Arabij > “d ie bitterly resented. WereT "" f" US * *° another 

"•hooting” » they say in Americ^ would “hmediately follow 

Cmoosty enough, the word, which is a town a 
*™ple (and never heard amtmg the ZZLI WOrd P" 1 ^ 

old. In their c« i,’ is ‘f" ° f * 

'rorid-s wo™ ^ wh ^ m ?®' nerOUS ^ Hod, and are the 

f**?*’® 1 few ever retire in ?" ly ^ V «X 

Site fii^r Spsarca 



The Negress Procurers 
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frequently very good to young unmarried lads who are out of work 

and unable to get a living. I have known of a youth, residing with a 

prostitute, and being fed and clothed by her for months, simply out of 

a spirit of friendship and affection. No money passed from him to her. 

As mentioned elsewhere, a feature of prostitute life in Kuwait is 

the offering of their services^ as singers and dancers, and especially 
at feasts of circumcision. 


Prostitutes are not, of course, allowed to wander about the streets 

and accost men. This would never be tolerated in a well-conducted 

city like Kuwait. Such a thing would gravely offend against the moral 

code. It should be remembered that the Arab is, above all men, a 

believer in preserving appearances, and not washing dirty linen’ in 
public. 


To attract custom, therefore, the professional fille de joie, keeps 
male and female servants to “procure” for her. The latter are nearly 
always negresses who have ways and means of visiting houses and 
meeting young men. Male servants usually stay at home, buy pro- 


disorderly guests. 


undesirable 


procurers 


as messengers and go-betweens between gay young men and nice 


girls, with whom they think there is a chance of doing business. 
The plan is for the negress to entice the unsuspecting girl to an un- 
desirable house on the plea that such and such a youth is “dying of 
love for her”, and would just like “one word” and “just one sight 
of her”, etc. “He is terribly rich and will do anything for just one 
smile from you”, she says. Succumbing to the voice of the temptress 
brings a tragic aftermath. The desire for money, love of adventure. 


lability of character, which are so charmingly 
ed among the Arab women, all tend to render 1 


easy 
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Seasons and Winds in Kuwait 

year aK Wn “ *"* - “-her 

( p°X^T m ^r ety ^ and “-*»»« 

• nin ety days, and corresponds with our May, Jun, 

dayS “ d “^P 0 "* our August 
"SS 52^ “ d «"*"* our November, 

The hottest part of the summer is known as OaLO, r. 

Gaidh\ example shiddat algaidh. (pronounced 

The rainy season in Kuwait and NaiW i* u 
This is calculated to start rr ' known as al JVasm 


(see Cairo Almanack VhT T I$t September 

September in Kuwait. ’ Ug 11 ls never ^ before the 71 

Idha shahar al Suhail, talammas al tan,„ L 7 , , , 

first sparkles, the dates mav • u j 1. . ^ ( w ^ en Canopu 

all perfecdy ripe. 7 P * ed b y “W, he. the dates are thei 

or Z by * ^ of the W 

^ *e equal. Arab W< V, days and 

connected with the ri^" periods, each 

(FI*-*.). Then inirder ctLsTfot/ 5 ° f 

“ori last of all SuiaU (Canopus) / “ I “’ ***«. 
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Characteristic Winds 
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sjiri), which is either synonymous with the period just before the 
autumn rains, or a transition between qaidh (late summer) which 
lasts from mir { im to suhail, and the wasm or kharif season. 

In Kuwait the kulaihain period, known locally as chulaibain, falls 
in August and is definitely the hottest part of summer It is accom- 
panied by either dead calm or a very damp killing wind from the 
south-east ( kaus ). 

The rise of Suhail (Canopus) means, to the Arab of Arabia, the 
end of summer. In Kuwait if the sky is clear Canopus is first seen due 
south on the 7th September, and at about 3 a.m. 

It makes a small arc very low down across the sky and sinks again. 
Great is the rejoicing when Suhail is seen, and mutual congratulations 
are the order of the day. (I have seen it at varying periods between 
the 7th and 25th September each year during my sojourn in Kuwait.) 
Suhail is always said to be visible in Najd ten days before it is seen 

in Kuwait. 


NAMES OF VARIOUS KINDS OF WINDS, ETC. 

Speaking generally, there are two main types of winds at Kuwait, 

and for that matter in the Persian Gulf as a whole— the Shamil and 
the Kaus. 

The former is a north-west wind, and the latter a south-east 
wind which blows straight up the Persian Gulf. In summer the shamdl 
literally is a life giver *, being dry and cool for the most part, while 
the kaus is in truth the “death dealer”, for it is damp and heavily 


brings 


1 besides causing a feeling 
has the effect of making 


shamdl 


the coldest of European winds, and causes great suffering among 
camels and the Badawin generally, while the kaus brings warmth 
and comfort Taking all things into consideration the shamdl is 
far preferred to the kaus, which can be likened to the Sirocco 
of the people of Italy and the south of France, only very much worse. 

The shamdl and the kaus are felt as far inland as Rivadh. the 


Basra to Oman 


Arabia, and are known under these names 
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As is natural in a place like Kuwait and the Persia r if l 
there is a great seafaring population, much careful attention is riven 

according i the various't^ ^ 


prevailing winds in 

Approximate Period. Name of Wind 
tad Jan. to 7th Feb. Butain 


Mar, 


Aju{ah 


Mar. 


Sukaili 


Apr. to 27th 


BdriA al Thur* 
or BdriA al 

Sardydt 


^ JunC t0 ,6th J^y BdriA al Jatqa 01 

BdriA alKahr 


*6dl July to 3< xb July Mirzim 

** Aug. ID Mtfa Aug. KtdriAaen 


m Sept. -H 

2 5*Sept. 



Kuwait* 



f Kuwait 


PERSIAN GULF. 

Remarks. 

This usually starts with a shamdl, an 

^ changes to a west wind, and s 
continues. 

°\ d . WOm “-” A very stron f 
ehamdl lasung for at least five days 

Sometimes it suddenly veers rounc 

to kaue. 

A steady burning hot wind from the 
south and desert-early sumracr is 
now said to start. 

' ^ 'Z'fj T* a violent 

but ^“nges frequendy and 
suddenly. Normally not very strong. 

Manners do not go to sea. The 

TAuraiya or Pleiades are said to be 

hungering to destroy poor sailors at 
tnif season. 

Th« is a strong ehamdl during most 

of this period. It i. said to blow on 
and off for forty days, and is some- 
tunes called al Arb'ayin or "The forty 

Europeans mistakenly 
call it ‘The ehamdl". 7 

AW or damp southeast wind 

Wows. A very trying period. 

Usually pronounced ChulaiAain—"xb» 
two dogs’*. There is usually a dead 

Witts 

period of the year. 

Called SuAail in Arabic. ArmrAir.*, . 

S* Arab^when the star i. seen d* 

not weather is at an end. It is « 

«ro°u* that with the rise of the 

even though the thermometer 
KOI shows high temperatures, the 

everything is easier to bear, and 

a night is cold bv 

OO 



ac0 “^ f *Ppcars on ist Sep 
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Approximate Period. Name of Wind. 
ist Oct. to 3rd Nov. The Wasm season 

sets in 


3rd Nov. to 23rd Nov. • Uhaimir 


23rd Nov. to ist Jan. Marba'aniyah 


Remarks. 

This is the rainy season. The period is 
very changeable and usually starts 
with a strong kaus (S.E. wind), 
which veers round to a west or N.W. 
wind. If rain falls in the desert, as it 
often does, the Badawin break camp 
at once, leave the wells on which they 
have summered, and go out into the 
deep desert. Truffles and mushrooms 
are sure to follow if wasm rains fall. 

A predominandy kaus wind. Sailing 
vessels rarely start on a long voyage 
in November as the f uhaimir season 
is considered dangerous to mariners 
and shipping, and it is difficult to 
make progress down the Gulf. 

Starts with a very strong shamdl and 
goes round to the west in the early 
morning and finishes to the east in 
the afternoon. 


Names given to the daily winds of Kuwait according to the point 
of the compass they blow from. 

Ydhi — North wind. 

Shamil — N.W. wind. 

Shimi — N.W. by West wind. 

Gharbi — West wind. 

Jibli — S.W. wind. 

Suhaili — South wind. 

Kaus — S.E. wind. 

Sharqi or Mutla’i — East wind. 

Nishi — N.E. by East wind. 


SUMMER 


The terrible summer, or hot weather, season dreaded by man and 
beast both in Kuwait and in the desert, may be said to start roughly 
on ist May and to end on 30th September. The Badawin does not 
immediately camp on water on the ist of May, but on that date he 
gradually starts moving towards his previously-selected summer 
camping grounds, usually the wells on which he is going to pitch his 
tent during the hot months. If the spring has been a good one with 
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plenty of grazing, he postpones this final mm*. i 

if the reverse, then the 20th Mav mav u* ^ 316 ” possil)le > but 

■k * 

great Badawin camping grounds C “ are «* 

W /«L*-ar told i of feBay^ru 1 ^"’ ^ Iraq ter "‘ ,0ry ' 

« Wa " S 

Kuwait. ’ ° ,abal “ d 10 mil « N - w - of Subaihiyah in 
!^ a { ra ~~' m i the Ku ^ait Neutral Zone. 

\g) Ark — on tr 1 ^ oa..^u- — t « 

(Ji) Jeriyah Ilya 


Jeriyah Sifli 

Safa 

Haba 

Qara\ 


Summan cou 
; a f udi Arabia) 


<0 ^tfKuuf.7 - ““ ”™ VM 'y I s ™ Arabia) , 5 o mi.ee S.W, 

(St^di ArabL) Harb " bal C0 “"“ y ’ S ' W - ° f *>* Mutair Summan 
(k) Ingair ] 

‘Nta I . 

Awaina f ,n "o' 1 Ha ®, Wadi al Miyah region (Sa'udi Arabia). 


Sarrar J 


(Sa’udi Arabia), 


Neutral zlnf tying ““’T 8 quadri,atenI » the Iraq 

general term of Tamil al Dhafir Td ° ?“? rait ’ known unde r the 

By tribal law each of the a£ve ** 
or section of tribe and ctw„„. , ^ 0ngs to a Afferent tribe 

A «“% ™der the atto^fe 

* ' - - to-tlaj^llowed 

a vine that ch~.,u „ , *.and the strangers, 
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i * - - - - 

The first signs of the coming summer 

aTlrr 1116 mira g e — wtlKh now flickers everywhere 

Me lake of water-and the sandstorms. The glare XThe™ 

fa^The'b' .“r 1 '" fM ^ or '-ad-cloih 

furnace by some gigantic bellows. The traveller now finds himself 
mtstaUng bushes and animals for distant tents and men tp^y 
at midday and as night draws near. F V 

““ ^ “T* n0W want t0 drink more ofK "t so of necessity 

tents are brought closer to water. ^ 

the^un and e " n" ^ 3,30 feeI d,e effects of 

the sun and erect false roofs of saffron or other coloured rugs above 
thetr heads inside their tents, to keep out the stinging rays. 

Both men and women grow palpably thinner, while all develop a 
much deeper tan than during the winter. V 

The most unpleasant feature of this half-season period is the sand- 
stonn. These storms grow more and more frequent and vicious until 
by June the countiyside seems to have taken on a permanent canopy 
of sand-haze which lodges in nostrils, eyes and throat. Alternating 
with these sandstorms come gentle south-east winds, or dead calms 
which bnng up heavy dews in their train. These too are most Hying. 

By the 5th June the desert world, which has slowly been converging 
on the well-areas, now definitely goes to ground and camps on water. 

If these well-areas are popular, several thousand tents will congregate 
close together and as near to the well-heads as possible— the tents 
of the shaikhs and prominent men standing out of the general mass 
by reason of their size and the number of their poles. 

At Jahrah in 1935, for instance, when Kuwait tribes as well as 

Dhafir, Shammar (Abda), Dahamsha (’Anizah) and ’Ajman details 

were camped there, the sight was a remarkable one, for well over 

three thousand black hair-tents were congregated in an area only 
1 mile square. 

About 10th June, if the year is a normal one, North-East Arabia and 
especially the Persian Gulf seaboard is visited by what is known as 
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the bdrih 


,*• , . , — rr— « ^ viu w mi anout 16th July on and 

l!2i Z S) ’ r "7 dM$ S0 in fa « for — th/nyd" 

he “life rivl" H, " 0rth - west > is dry *"d is knowiWocally 

fa,se hopes ^ •* 

t't*?*™ S, °™ afi “ dust «°™ accompany this 


varying 


and town of Kuwait tat* , j- r, ’ unni me desert 

"J7" W- — ^ ^ 

«dtem"" on 'to JU * ^ “ “ nsidenb,e 

pearl boats se, omT/ZZ t ° Wn ’ “ at *“• Period the 

dust storms heat and cr P § \ dlVmg Season ‘ Despite 

be seen oiling cleaning . , un P leasantness , therefore, owners will 
«... and ,aunchi «g their pearl-boats. fitting 


assembling 


taken 


chanting 


h d r ht?n part .°. f ^ .^ng population of Kuwait 


take part in these dives hnt „ .7 population ofK. 

come in from 1 ^ ma " y Awa2 *m,’Ajman and Mutair Bad 


e annual pearl 
An additional 


cam P s in the interior to try 


(See Chapter XXXVIII.) 


Zanzibar, 


great 


lu “or port of registration in If • r- ^ uasi 01 tndia. 

or fif ? of 

rod He up pending theda^Lj,^ mth spices, wood, 

October and November whl^ “ aS ° n fr ° m Shatt A ’ Ar ab 

any dates to East £ “S 1 ™ they will be fined out 


f^o'ZZ tZsZz'lz^r" winds f and dust s,orms 

“ fat -2,-r ~ f ?- ££it 

IP the tempemmm s,L at^fe is *» 

«7 “Ting to man and beast This is £ “ " ^ ^ P^ 0 ' 1 “ 

a fZZZ ««* of ail, now follows. 


( kulaiiain ) 
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3 !r g w r momh for 

r ‘i -? t- Night 

temperature rises high by day, and during the 

S"andTricU nS h K F ' “ *°° F ' BatHing " 3 W3m ™“ 

oatn, and prickly heat attacks everyone. 

The Badawin in particular feel this' damp heat which seems to 
penetmte theu very bones, and brings ou, ailments of every descrip- 
on. The whole local world now longs and prays for the rise of 
reW, that tantahsmg twmkhng star known to the West as Canopus 

ter the 25th of August men get up hours before dawn to sfe if they 
can get a glimpse of that blessed constellation. At long last comes hope 

usual I v 1 t\ thfl ^ 1 > « _ l y 


camel 


• r 1 • aic unnts me 

oyful news that ten days previously Suhail was seen in high Oasim. 

must therefore be seen any moment now in Kuwait. Watch is 

redoubled and the keenest-eyed Rashaida hunters are set to search 

the southern skies about 3 a.m. at Jahrah and Subaihiyah, for there 

it IQ PCC michr A i. V A . 1 f J 


The 


among 


seen 


w / 

end, al qaidh is over. 


J) 


Arab 


1_ 1 - r t 1 o Fr*] uij 

to the belief that immediate relief follows, actually begins to feel 

L. T? . J ° 


The Arab 


conviction is that the inside of a man’s body now gets cooler, and 


dawn 


painful 


By the 25th September the whole world can 


and 15th October ushers in the joyous wasm or rainy season, when 

C. A -1 I- /•_ « J 1 ‘ 


are 


the 


experienced an Arabian summer 


haunting period, will aj 
the advent of the rains. 
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Accompaniments of Rain 


THE RAINS 


The rains may arrive any time between the ist October and ird 

November 11 - • 1 - - ** 


' j — - uAuuucibcurms. ureat 

and wild is the rejoicing when Kuwait first perceives, borne strongly 

on the breeze, the smell of the first rain on parched-up sand. I have 

described in Chapter III the scene of excitement when men, women 

and children rush out into the rain and collect the precious water into 

every possible utensil. Camels groan extra loud to testify their pleasure 

and sheep set up a pandemonium of baa-ing. The city folk, normally 

dependent for their water on the Shatt al 'Arab, 100 miles away, act 

like their Badawin brethren, and endeavour to catch into every form 

nt iitonctl ! rr i • « ^ 


running 


An annual visitor now makes its appearance in the desert This is 

l , mU T (Dau S hter of ^n), a small plump-bodied spider, 
brilliantly scarlet in colour and with a body like velvet. It appears 

apparently from nowhere as soon as the first rain has wet the ground 

The next arrivals in Kuwait are old Badawin men bearing sprigs of 

green grass which they have brought to show their beloved Shaikh 

vnth congratulations such as, > tawed al 'umr (O thou with long 

III# 1 1 I Tfln hoc* rritrAM ! * . r* « n . © 


hand 


that water-channels 


has been 


has 


ib) that 

suitable 


parts that 


days. 


* (lakelets) have formed at So-and-So, and wiU last for so many 

Last of all comes news that the hubara or lesser bustard have made 
Mr appearance. From the shaikh downwards, out go all lovers of 

\ . * ^ Undreds of birds brought into the town and to 

38 food - “ —■* - 

If rain falls in October, truffles and mushrooms, great delicacies 
wry Badawin, appear in the following spring, and form the staple 
^d of the tent-dweller and his family for weeb on end. Truffles 
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Extremes ot Temperature 


with huiara are verily, like the manna of old, Allah's reward 
who have endured the summer heat. 


Chip. XX 


to tl, 


lose 


On the warm rains follow the new green shoots, and almost in 
a matter of hours, the yellow desert takes on a pale green hue. This 
raptdly develops till the advent of the December cold winds when 
further growth is retarded until February and March. Then and only 
then does everything rush up into bloom, and flowers begin to cover 
the whole countryside. Nevertheless, the grass of October and Novem- 
ber comes up sufficiently high to allow sheep to graze on it, though 
not without difficulty. This for the moment is all the Badawin asks. 


WINTER 

The period between the October rains and spring proper is known 

as shita, and lasts from about 15th November to the 15th of February. 

The cold now becomes intense, and the north-west winds cut to the 

marrow. Badawin men and women who can afford it go about in 

woollen top-boots. Similarly farwahs (fur-lined coats) are worn by 

the well-to-do from the shaikh downwards. The poor Badawin has 

a bad time, however, for his body, inured to the recent great heat of 

summer, can ill adjust itself to the biting cold. His threadbare summer 

cloak is all he has, and he therefore feels the cold even more than he 
did the heat. 

To the European the cold of the Arabian winter and especially of 
the hinterland acts as a wonderful tonic. The desert air has a cham- 
pagne effect about it, and nights in the desert are glorious experiences. 
As January draws nigh a series of frosts occur, usually about ten in 
number. At night the temperature in the hinterland drops to 29 0 F. 
and under, and water-skins freeze solid : an almost unbelievable change 
from the all too recent summer. If a north-west wind blows it can 
be very cold indeed on these frosty nights and nothing but an all- 
night fire will keep the sleeper alive. 

I have visited the Karakoram and the Pamirs in my time, and have 
spent two winters at Gilgit, yet the cold of the Arabian desert seems 
to surpass anything I ever felt in those high altitudes. The explanation 
no doubt is that the Arabian summer saps a man’s strength and leaves 
him ill prepared to fight such intense cold. 
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Heaven on Earth 


SPRING 


Spring ( rab'i ) comes at last about 15th February, and if rains 
have been good, a truly marvellous spring it is. Wild flowers come 
up in profusion everywhere, and the countryside becomes a multi- 
coloured carpet. The Badawin is now in as near heaven as he can ever 
hope to be in this world. His camels and sheep graze in plenty, milk 
and leben are abundant, the sun’s warm rays give new life to him, he 
grows fat and the whole world is rosy. It is then that the well-to-do 
from Kuwait, some one hundred families, imitate their nomad brethren 
and make for the high desert to enjoy four months of that Badawin 
existence which they have so recently abandoned. Back to the happy 
desert life and black hair-tents once more 1 Men, women and children, 
from the shaikh downwards, take part in this spring migration from 
the city, and what health and strength it brings them ! Poorer town- 
Arabs as yet only half urbanised do their utmost to get out too, and 
if they cannot afford tents they plant themselves on kinsmen among 
the great Mutair, Ajman and Awazim tribes. By the end of spring 
everybody in the desert has got a new lease of life. They look definitely 
healthy, with rounded cheeks and well-covered body, a change indeed 
from their appearance at the end of summer. 

Camels develop an enlarged hump, sheep an enormously fat tail 
and man lots of extra flesh, all a reserve of strength against the dreaded 


summer. 


The Badawin will tell you that he prefers the summer, because he 

« « - ' 


warm 


winter months. Yet were it not for the cold winter, his race would 
assuredly die out. It is the winter that keeps the inhabitant of Arabia 
die virile, tough and wiry person that he is. Had he a temperate 
instead of a torrid summer, his race would certainly be one of the 
finest in the world: and dangerous in proportion. 


Arab of the Desert . 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Sandstorms 


Sandstorms are one of the most unpleasant features of desert life. I have 
known some really bad ones during my twenty-four years’ experience 
of the Euphrates, the Iraq Southern Desert, Bahrain, Hasa and the 
Kuwait hinterland. Kuwait in particular seems a prey to sandstorms, 
and during the summer they come straight down from the Euphrates 
valley, and sometimes last for days and nights at a time. There is a 
saying in Kuwait that a sandstorm will last for either three, seven or 
fourteen days. Nothing is so grim as a sandstorm in Kuwait town 
during midsummer, when the shade temperature is anything up to 
120° F. The burning fiery wind seems to scorch the very eyeballs. 
Everything has to be kept hermetically sealed up, doors, windows, 
cupboards, food, etc., and it is quite impossible to cool the house by 
opening doors and windows when night falls. The only comforting 
reflection is that it is ten times worse outside. Nevertheless, when it 
is time to turn in at night, it is quite impossible to sleep indoors, 
even with the recently introduced electric fan. Throughout the night 
there is the untold misery of dust and grit blowing into eyes and ears, 
nostrils and mouth, and banishing rest and sleep. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait has often told me that he prefers the hottest 
weather to any sandstorm. In the heat you can at least breathe. In a 
bad sandstorm the whole atmosphere becomes pea-soup in colour, 
and you cannot see more than a few yards. Indoors you have to light 
all lamps during the day as during the worst of our familiar London 
fogs. Out of doors, face and eyes suffer greatly owing to the particles 
of sand which are blown at speed across the surface of the country- 
side. The town-dweller has enough to bear, but I leave it to my readers 
to imagine what the unfortunate Badawin and his family suffer in 
their black and porous goat-hair tents, without doors or windows to 
keep the fine, gritty dust out of food, cooking-pots, faces and clothes, 
while the desert temperature is considerably higher than that of 


Kuwait town. 
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Lost in Sandstorm 


Chap. XXI 

Yet the Badawin survives his sandstorms and burning winds 
wonderfully well, and remains always cheerful and resigned, for as he 
savs, “does it not, like all other things, come from God, why then 


grumble?” 

In spite of unpleasantness there is a unique grandeur about a sand- 
storm about to break over Kuwait, and an indescribable magnificence 
in the desert storm. First is seen the small black cloud no bigger 


than a man’s hand”. This grows and grows till it extends right across 
the horizon and swirls up in immense billows into the sky. Some- 
times you see flashes of lightning in the centre of the oncoming mass, 
but you rarely hear thunder. Sometimes the sandstorm is the skirt of 
a much bigger one which has struck the desert far to the north-west, 
then the dust just creeps down on you with scarcely a breath of wind, 
and you and your whole neighbourhood is enveloped in yellowish 


darkness before you realise that a sandstorm is on you. 

In the high desert, such as the Nufudh or Dahana, men get utterly 
lost at times. If the storm is accompanied by high wind and driving 
sand, then death is the Badawin's portion if he happens to be on the 
march between distant wells, unless the storm is short-lived. He is 
experienced in such dangers, however, and if the sandstorm is severe 
he halts his camel in good time, makes it kneel tail half turned towards 
the wind, and himself crawls under cover of the animal s flank with 
'abba pulled well over his head. He may lie like that for several 
hours and can only pray for a change. Twice only have I been caught 
in the desert in a really bad sandstorm, and I then found that I utterly 


lost all sense of direction. The storms were not such as to force me 
to halt, and I steadily stuck to my task of trying to reach camp. In 
each case aft^r a couple of hours I realized that I was lost and halted. 
When it grew clearer I found I had wandered in the exactly opposite 
direction to home, even though I knew the country perfectly and 
thought I had recognised familiar features as I went along. 

The most magnificent sandstorm I have ever seen for both scenic 
effect and general splendour was at the end of April 1 93 2. 

My Arab camp with my Badawin friends was located at the southern 
end of the so-called Dhahar ridge, some 30 miles due south of 
Kuwait town. My black tents were snugly hidden away in a wide, 
shallow depression slightly to the east side of the ridge top, so that 




Fierv Duststorm 
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travelling Badawin could not easily see them, and possibly ask for a 
night’s hospitality. 

The surrounding country was covered with the familiar dull green 
’ arfaj bush, now in full bloom, giving a golden effect to the country- 
side. There had been a little rain, rather a phenomenon tor that time 
of year, and things looked fresh and nice. It v,as hot, however, and 
everywhere there were signs that spring was at an end. I remember 
that my wife and I had taken a certain Mrs. Borrie of Basra, who 
had come down to Kuwait for a change, out for the day to see what 
close-up Badawin life looked like. My small son and daughter also 

accompanied us. 

It was about twelve noon, and I had just ordered our lunch to be 
served, and had gone for a short preliminary stroll with my wife and 
Mrs. Borrie when I turned round towards my camp and saw Salim 
al Muzaiyin and several of the Badawin about the camp staring 
strangely towards the north-west and gesticulating to some six 
neighbouring tents about a quarter of a mile away. Next moment 
saw women and children running about as if in panic and tents began 
to be lowered flat on the ground. Amsha, Maneira and the other 
women started to pray. I made my way to the top of the ndge, on y 
a couple of hundred yards away, and saw the whole north-western 

horizon low down and far away apparently on fire. I bedlou S h ] : me 
at once of the prairie fires I had read of as a child, and ^ shed back 

r - - * t - - if ho haH pvpr 


r f a J 


was 


peopl 
breeze 


casting round for an open paten in wm,. - — ... 

. i c rlnwn unon us — a cnill 


the 


the reed, were fired, began to extend across the whole homon^ J 

« : brS, belt of what looted like fire, shooting as it seemed gre* 
tongue, of flame, deep scarlet in colour some hundred feet or o 
into the lower pale pink edge of the black smokescreen, was sen 
.Urmed, for the uncanny thing wa» hewing down on us wtth great 

velocity. 
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up in 


Prorm jy the »l»ght coed Lrcrir ttrragthattd to warp gu*t* of tcy 
wind. S*iun drew my attention to thu and **td it could be mo hr*. 
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bark to camp *» g« , nlo ou, tag ten. (no. yn be do*,}. dewd the 
™ leaned d* polm « . ^ „g W .g, 

atnd, and go. out men to hold on to itayr and n~v 
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nevertheless and remained very piano for the rest of the day. We had 
our lunch, which somebody had had the sense to cover before the 
rice and meat had been removed from the cooking-pot, but every- 
thing was nevertheless 
down upon us like a pall, and even the rice had taken on a pretty 


impregnated with the red dust that had come 


touch of pink. In an hour the sky was clear again, but the countryside, 
even to the ’arfaj bushes, now bore a reddish covering, while the 
actual surface of the ground had a coating of fine dust like red snow 
a quarter of an inch deep. On return to Kuwait we learned that the left 
fringe of the storm had passed over the town and caused some alarm. 
Dr. Mylrea of the American Mission gave me a graphic description 
of the splendour of the scene as the scarlet and black cloud rolled 
across the bay of Kuwait towards the town. But from the very slight 
deposit of red dust that lay on Kuwait, it was evident that the town 
had only seen a mild version of the phenomenon, and that we in the 
south had got the full benefit of the storm; certainly we alone had 
seen and heard the curious and terrifying electrical discharges and 

thunder. 

Our wheels cut tracks in the red desert surface as we drove back 


to Kuwait the same evening. It was like driving through snow. 

I can only think that the storm originated in the red earth country 
around Aleppo, some 900 miles away, or possibly it came from 
round about Petra. I am inclined to favour the first theory, for 

the wind blew steady from north-west throughout. 

The year in which this remarkable sandstorm occurred is to-day 
known among the Badawin as sanat al hamra , i.e. the red year. 
The birth of children and other events are dated by it— thus fixing 
the Red Year for all time in the annals of North-East Arabia. 
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dreams 


dream 


dream 


mother of Faisal al Duwish, in Chapter XXII (p. 281). The inter- 
preters of dreams are mostly old women skilled in herbs, midwifery, 

sickness, in witchcraft and the various methods for averting the 
Evil Eye. 

There are, of course, men interpreters of dreams as well. th*» mnct 


famous 


rpose by H.M. the King of Saudi Arabia, Shaikh ’Abdul ’Aziz 
Nimr* by name. I am told by the Shaikh of Kuwait that no dream 


was 


- a * *-''-* **£> W14DU1LCU. 

According to the Arab, the interpretation of dreams usually goes 

by opposites. That is to say, if something untoward happens to the 
dreamer, the dream is of good omen. 

To dream of killing snakes nearly always means that a man will 
triumph over his enemies, and to dream of quenching a fire is 
equally propitious. A "dagger” stands for a 
for a ‘ ‘man”, and so on. 


"woman”, a "sword 


Some persons are recognised as having a special gift for dreaming 

prophetic dreams, and such persons always command respect and 
attention when recounting their dreams. 

I myself was not a little fortunate in that three very vivid dreams of 

mine in Kuwait, which I was careful to tell beforehand to several 

persons, including the shaikh, came more or less true after they had 

been interpreted by a certain Um Mubarak, a local Badawin woman 
wise in this form of knowledge, 

I quote the dreams in question purely as an example of how the 
interpretation was handled. 


uncertain if he is alive to-day, but if dead he will certainly 


Cloudburst over Kuwait 



dream no. i 


On the night of Cecity was 

ablaze “ ^ very vividly ** ‘"“T ^obl fol- 

lowed them in my car taking only my , fo ’ r a ,;f, 

group of persons who hung on to^my^ ^ ^ 8 ^ ^ , Adaliyah . 

My flight ended 4 miles fro Y tQwn blazing f rom end to 

Thence I looked back and saw e hi f hen I saw the 

end, and wondered * ^ “ a height of close on 50 feet, 

over into the town and q uench the fire 

^ - • r 


as if by magic. 


So vivid was the dream m an ' her its raeaning . The 

of the thing to seek , out m and U finally sa jd that ev.l was shortly to 

people for the harm done. follow will not come from 

“The evil to come and the bl g , 0 ad d. Beyond that 

man, but a. the hands of God , she was 

she would or could say noth ' ng - fer die dream , a remarkable 

On 3 rd May, exactly seven day ^ ^ ^ ^ of year 

cloudburst occurred over the Sta e > Rama dhan fast, 

when rain very rarely fall. It was -he ^ dev oted 

and 3l inches of rain feU tn «a y eM> ^ a5 foe houses 

town of Kuwait. As P r0 P er d ™" ag " „ mud plaster, the results can 

are nearly all built of sun-dried bn k P^ collapse d com- 
be imagined. In four hours ov . ossesse d and were ren- 

pletely. Two thousand persons lo y P ^ ^ fof severa l 

dered homeless. The streets we 5 hour, the whole city 

wouli have been leveUed to the ray lady friend 

was enormous. This represen overflowing into the 

told me later on in triumph. What ot me 



A Vivid Dream 
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town?” said I very sceptical. “That”, she said, “is the blessing (rahmah) 
which the rain brought to the Badawin world and the countryside 
generally. Indeed, though the rain stopped suddenly in the town, 
another inch fell in the hinterland. The desert, burnt up by drought, 
was turned into a green garden in a few days, butter, wool, mutton, 
etc., became cheap and abundant at a time when there was normally 
a scarcity, and prices dropped all round in truly astonishing manner. 
The year was 1934, a record year for Kuwait, as far as prosperity was 
concerned. “That”, repeated the old lady, “is what the overflowing 

sea meant.” 

I tried to liken my lady interpreter of dreams to the witch of Endor 
she certainly looked the part— just to help me believe, but I fear 
I remained shamefully sceptical. Fortunately I had told the Shaikh 
and other prominent Arabs of the dream before the cloudburst broke 
over the town, and I took care to tell them also of the Urn Mubarak’s 
interpretation before the event. It made quite an impression. 


DREAM NO. 2 


My readers will doubtless remember the dastardly attempt that 
was made on the life of H.M. the King of Sa’udi Arabia by three 
Yamanis in the Great Mosque at Mecca in 1934. Oddly enough, I 
dreamed exactly nine days prior to the event that Bin Sa’uc 
Kuwait and residing in the old palace of Mubarak, also that 


was 


Abdullah 


of the night as I slept on the roof, I heard seven shots from the king’s 
house, then a great wailing. In my dream I woke up Shaikh ’Abdullah, 
and both of us made our way hastily to the king’s house. The guards 

on the gate refused to let us enter in spite of the fact that we could 

1 -.! ■ « _ 


was 


Dickson 


Presently the king died without our having seen him, and Ibn Jum’aia, 
the Court Chamberlain, came out and told us of the death of his 


been caught. 


What was more significant 


dream and the fire, I again 


1 , * a again IUIU 

s at , who marvelled and made some wise remark or other 
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equivalent to absit omen ! I also enquired from old Um Mubarak and 
asked her to give me of her wisdom. All she would say was that King 
Bin Sa’ud had enemies who were seeking to encompass his death, but 
that the Lord would deliver them into his hands, and all would be 
found out, arrested and killed in seven days (the seven shots). Nine 
days later the king’s life was attempted but he escaped unhurt, and 
seven assassins were run down, caught and shot. The Shaikh ot 
Kuwait marvelled still more, and told my dream to many of his 
friends. The story got about and my stock went up quite appreciably 
in Kuwait. My dreams are still given proper weight, but I am careful 

not to give too much away. 


dream no. 3 


was in the latter part of the month of September 


the Kuwait UU company v.wiuv-11 x * — , / 

well north of the Bay of Kuwait, in the lonely locality known as 


dreamed 


making 


party under raui duul* woo , , . 

the well, using dynamite explosive methods in order to try an oc 

the hoped-for “dome” which would have been of such great encourage- 
ment to the staff. A section of the seismic party was at the same m 

Khor Sabiyah up towards Jabal Sanam 


° n Wha^°wo e ^ying the staff at Bahra was the fact 
had reached a far greater depth than was anticipate , an 

were no traces of oil. . . i orfyp 

My dream was in this wise. My wife and I were living m a huge 

oil camp in a small bungalow with large compound. *ecen« 
of the compound, on the south and rear side, was a arge s r 

bungalow looked out on a sandy waste. 

X night a great windstorm arose and blew with a violence I had 

J^fre experienced. All through the nigh, the » 

cane down with die storm penettated duck into the ° £ 

house and made bttatbing difficult. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
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When 


Buried Beauty 


uij wag anu JL IUUACU UUL OIIU 54W 

that the storm had abated, and strangest of all saw that the wind 
had excavated a great cavity in the ground near the sidr tree at the 
back of the bungalow, about 100 feet by ioo feet and 6 feet deep. 
Isolated and standing in the centre of the cavity was a sort of masonry 
table, surmounted by a large stone slab 6 feet by 4 feet in size. On this 
platform lay a prone figure, shrouded in an ancient yellow-coloured 

rnttnn rlrvtk l T i . 


examined 


' vAtunincu uic iigure ana 

removed with care the covering from the face and head. Age had 
rotted the cloth and portions kept coming away in our hands. To 

mir Qiirnrtc/i A- C .1 


brown 

blown 


was 

mummified 


- o — icavc me occupant lying 

on her original stone bed, now elevated like a table. It was a gruesome 

find, and I hurned in to find some servants to help me to dig a fresh 

PT2VP WTi^n I 


_ c c 1 f , 0 J CA «rcment pointed 

to the face of the dead woman, which showed distinct signs of under- 
going a change it was coming alive. As we watched in horror- 
stneken amazement the parchment skin grew soft, colour came into 
the dead cheeks, and the body began to breathe. Then the eyes opened 

her s t ou W d ° m r n “ U l “t b ?T Sl ° Wly ’° diseman S l<: herself from 

shroud Turning her head the woman saw us, and said in what 
must have been ancient Arabic, “I am cold after my thousands of 

£“* T^ h !i P ” e mth S ° me Warm dothes “ d g^e me to eat”, 
handed ^dt “ S 3 ''I' 7 anCieM “PP" coin - We her by the 

fesseTh T mt ° ' h ° USe ’ Where our Ara h maid washed and 

dressed her while we prepared food. 

After partaking of a meal the woman expressed a desire to go into 
*e garden and sit under the sidr tree. This she was allowed^ do 

go mte Britil°C d “S’ “ I “ in great dm S«, and musi 

can prm ef™ . m " * Hh Highness ** Shaikh. They only 
can protect me. When asked to . . . \ 


can protect me.” When 
men if they knew that 


Certain 


zi :t d hey T ot w - ,o - *• ‘i g ht 0} days: 

52 . { T fo . r \ vaat Even as she spoke we Zl 


down on us many persons 
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carrying staves and swords obviously intent on harm. They were led 
by an old white-bearded man who looked like a Persian. In his hand 
was a long knife, and his face was very wicked to look on. Coming 
closer he shouted to his satellites to seize the now shrinking form of 
the woman and prepare to bury her alive. Whilst some bound her, 
others began frantically digging a deep grave, while a third party 
filled the grave with water. My wife and I seemed to become suddenly 
paralysed and were quite unable to move hand or foot to help 

the girl. 

“We shall bury her alive and in a grave of mud”, screamed the 
white-bearded ancient in a frenzy, and assisted by others dragged the 
girl to the graveside till her legs rested in the mud grave hanging over 
the edge. As she struggled I felt the spell break, and was able to jump 
forward and rush to the girl’s assistance. Killing the old man with a 
blow on the head, I attacked the others in berserk fashion and in a 
few moments no one was left but the dead old man, my wife and the 
girl. Taking the poor girl by the hand and putting a cloak about her 

we took her into the bungalow. Then I woke. 

So clearly impressed was every detail of this strange dream on my 

mind that I proceeded next day to old Urn Mubarak, who was camped 
some 39 miles south of Kuwait, and told her the whole thing exactly 

as described above. Her slow reply was as follows : 

“Go, my son, and tell the Mudir al Kablr (Mr. Scott), Genera 
Superintendent, that he will find no oil where he is now oring. e 
him to close down, and move camp from Bahra on the nort o 
Bay, to Burgan south of the Bay (35 miles south of Kuwait). When 
he arrives there let him search out the sidr tree that grows there, and 
tell him to bore for oil in the vicinity. He will find there as much of 
the ■black gold- as he wants. The interpretation of your dr* ' 
this wise, my son. The woman who was ™™*?*r*. 


the 


the 


the 


“The old man with the 
influences who do not w; 


taken 


that both these 
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Badawin Warfare 


Raiding is the breath of life to the Badawin. Prevent him from raiding 
and he becomes the most melancholy of men. 

Just as in the civilised West man must have his various sports, 
football, cricket, tennis, shooting, etc., to keep himself fit and happy’ 

so in Arabia the primitive Badawin must have his raids. These denote 
to him everything that is manly and sporting. 

A famous raider is honoured above all men, and boys and young 

men pine for the day when they will be allowed to accompany their 
elders on forays, and so win their spurs. 

Raiding brings out all that is hard, brave and skilful in man, so the 

occupation is honoured and encouraged, just as everything tending 

to make a man soft and effeminate is despised by all true desert men 

Desert raids do not as a rule entail much bloodshed. Raiders are 

primarily inspired by greed for camels, and with this goes the desire 

to score off their enemies. To lift an enemy’s camels is the best way of 

all to hurt him and add to the raider’s own stock, for a Badawin 
values his camels above everything. 

", L° SUCh * i ' lg ‘ n ordinar y desert warfare as men fighting 

to the death or mating a “last stand" in defence of wives, children 
and stock. That would be merely foolish. The Badawin appreciates 

Ik will stand and do so; if, on the other hand, he sees that he has no 

diance, he will desert family and camels and bolt into the desert to 
ve to fight another day. He knows bis women and children will be 
a e, w y then nsk certain death by fighting against odds ? He allows 
hs camels to be taken knowing his turn will come another day 
NMud W a n^am (We take and ate ourselves taken) is JS 

but he has no false notions of standing up ag^an ohvi x** 
force till he is killed. ^ P g obviously superior 
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If he sees that the odds are even, and the raiders are about as strong 
as he, he will fight, and fight superbly, encouraged by the cries of his 
women. In the case of the ’Ajman and ’Awazim, he is often helped by 
his womenfolk who bring him ammunition, water, etc. Women have 
been known to display remarkable indifference to danger and bullets 
on these occasions. It is only when he has no chance (and years of this 

i ■ 1 L- A. ^ ^ o citnOhnn mil r]rh A 


of warfare 


L \J 1 T — — - x ‘ 

that the Badawin considers discretion the better part of valour. 

A Badawin’s passion is his camel, and if he has lost one by raid, or 
by simple theft, he will not rest till he has discovered where it is and 
what shaikh, individual, or tribe has got it in his possession. He has 
many methods of finding this out, the most common being by the 
system of bilasa, i.e. payment of money to a neutral to go and spy out 

the land and locate his animal. 

As raids are often carried out from a great distance, this process of 
running down the raiders or camel thieves often takes many weary 
months. I have known camels which have been taken from near 
Kuwait located near Jauf, Rutba, Hufuf and Hail— each place over 
coo miles away. If the raiders are known enemies, time is not wasted 
trying to locate stolen animals, counter-raid is promptly resorted to 
till a man gets his own back and more. If the raiders are unknown, 
or have worked a night surprise, then of course they must be dis- 
covered and the camels located, before counter-measures are taken. 
If peace reigns in the land, the discovered camels will be applied or 

and recovered by the laws of 'Arafa (see Chapter XXXIII). 

Stealing wandering camels, even though the owners are not at war 

with a man’s tribe, is not wrong-it is merely clever, and m 
finding a stray camel will not hesitate to pinch it, and take it along 
his home. /the owner finds it evenly, it will I be handover, 
but if he does not, then so much the better. The Ajm 

are particularly fond of this game. , _.., r u t0 

In Sa’udi Arabia the strong arm of Bin Sa ad has o ^ 

stop indiscriminate raiding and stealing, and this 

anything else has been responsible for that Ruler s unpopuU^ 

to-day. “If you stop us raiding you stop our source of , J 

-L - h,* 

keepers able to sell goods and make money. Not on y 
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ment true, but the situation is yearly getting worse, especially since 

thf* mntnr nr n_ i *it i i « J 


of Arabia 


North 


camels 


, , , 4 ui«j, iraq ana Persia, 

and brought money to the Badawin world. 

Bin Sa’ud realises the Badawin’s grievance in this respect, but 

steadfastly refuses to sanction indiscriminate raiding, which tends to 

disrupt his kingdom. He tried to counter the evil by giving subsidies 

to hgh and low in the Badawin world, and rewarding all Iho come 

m visit him and pay respects. He no doubt hopes in time to get round 

the danger by developing the mineral wealth of his country, notably 
oil and gold. But will he succeed ? y ’ y 


declaration 


Arab 


honourable declarati 
a declaration of war, 


There 


TO tot :r,ri= 

-7 t of war-. Zs bad foi l “ t S 

of I- ' TOiTO 8 

- on “Te fr Vll t: Srtd declared 

^ yusallLr?^ ‘ Wa Waladna Wl+m 

Islam Ahmad, will come to you) Unit'd y °° and my son » Saif 81 

"Ply, “Your son is welcome^ 1 " W «* 

pleased to meet him on arrival” The tale” “ d ’ Wh ° WiU ^ 
by some Badawin friends from Riyadh th^T u brou 8 ht me 

messages may have been the ”uh rfflo^ ^ of *• 

When a tribe sends a ch^lenge of l° T 8 ™'™' 
the custom to add by word of mouth „? letter 
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warrior 


of the challenged tribe then calls together his warriors and elders 
and gives them the news of the declaration of war. He then fills a 
cup of coffee and calls out, “This cup stands for such and such warrior 
on the other side, who of you will drink it? Who will take him on 
in single combat?” A local brave who thinks to win his spurs will 
call out, “I am ready”, and the cup is passed to him to drink. 
Similarly champions are found for every other well-known enemy 
warrior named as coming up against them. 

Eventually when the battle is about to be joined, the opposing 
champions of each side come out, and after caracolling about and 
showing off on their horses’ paces, will engage in single combat with 
their opposite numbers. 

Haji ’Abdullah Fathil* told me that he saw such an incident among 
the Dhafir (from whom he took his present wife) some years ago. 
The Shammar and ’Anizah, like the Dhafir, are also fond of issuing 
challenges to their enemy to single combat before battle. 


CONCENTRATING FOR WAR OR A BIG RAID 

Firstly it should be remembered that, as I have already explained, 
though every tribe admits the paramountcy of a certain section or 
hamula of the tribe as the one that always provides the shaikh (such 
as the Hithlain, Dushan or Suwait), it will only agree to follow that 
particular shaikh who possesses what they term the necessary Luck 
or "Good Fortune” in war. For instance, the Mutair always followed 
Faisal al Duwish in the past, because he proved himself times without 
number to be a "lucky” general. Had he not had this reputation the 
tribe would have selected another member of the Dushan clan and 

discarded Faisal. 

Secondly, the chieftain of a tribe cannot simply send messages to 
the various sections of the tribe and order them to concentrate pre- 
paratory to his leading them on some distant raid or expedition. 
They would not obey. In practice he sends for the leaders of the tribe 
and discusses his plans with them in secret for a week, fifteen days or 
even a month, while the pros and cons of the proposed operations 

* Mr. Williamaon, the well-known English Muslim intelligence officer of World 
War I— now rending in Bam. 
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Summer Raiding Season 


, c , , ' ~ leaders are con- 

vmced of the soundness of the plan, the matter is settled, and a con- 
centrataon of all fighting men takes Diace at a nrPQrranfYo/4 


carry 


. - ^ r — - **v «*iu very x 

remain behind to guard the tents and camels 

“ a * «-»> 


■Bin Sa’ud’s army. 


mmonly 


unknown 


known 


command 


* tubes would he moved about at 

and at the point decided on by him. The actual method of attack would 
be probably left to the tribal leaders. 

In warfare between the tribes as opposed to states, die main object 
IS to round up and seize camels, and if you cannot capture stock to 
tnftct as much damage as possible on the enemy’s young men. ’ 
During winter few raids take place, 

W ^here thdr JLSkafd and stron g ^bes concentrate 

„ *■** — — < 

<0 

In summer all Badawin are peculiarly vulnerable for th 

p “ ^ w “ e ** 

This vulnerability increases as ■ 
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them off, long before any supporting body can reach them fr .m the 

main camp. 

It follows that from a European airman’s point of \icv, desert 
targets will also always be bad in the winter season, for tribes then 
pitch their tents singly or in twos and threes, over a large area of 
country, each group of tents being separated from its neighbour bv 
a distance of anything from a quarter to half a mile. This is done 
for support purposes in case of Arab attack, and to ensure that camels 
are well scattered, and get full benefit from the grazing. Therefore, 
just as the Badawin is difficult of location and attack in winter and 
spring, from the point of view of his own Arab enemies, so a Euro- 
pean force operating from the air against Badawin would be handi- 
capped and affect little real damage during the cold season, as the 
scattered nature of camps would assist the defence, and if necessary 
immediate and further dispersion would be an easy operation. The 
opposite is of course the case in summer. 


RAIDS 


For a raid pure and simple, the Badawin relies on the element of 
surprise for success. If he has reason to suppose his movements are 
known and are being anticipated he will abandon his project without 

hesitation. 

For long-distance raids only camels are employed, and a stroke 
may be delivered from a hostile concentration 250 miles or more 
away, day and night marching being the custom. For short-distance 
raids, camels and horses are employed in equal strength, a horseman 
riding behind each camelman, and the horses being led until the 
force is within striking distance of its quarry. The horsemen then 
dismount and make their final charge on horseback. The camelmen 
act the role of the supporting force, and cover the horsemen when 
driving off the enemy's camels. 

Camel and horse raids can be carried out from a distance of any- 
thing up to 100 miles.* 

• A notable instance of such long-distance hone and camel raid was when Ajw 
ml Sa'adun swooped down on Basra from Khamisiyah near Suq esh Shnyukh on die 
Euphrates, a year or ao before World War I. 
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In both cases, the principle of always seizing any Badawin found 
enrobe and making him march with the raiders to prevent his spread- 

J, ,T? S h Stnct y followed - II is also common for leaders to give 
that they are going in one direction and then to double back and 

pursue a totally different direction when they are a day’s march out 

Attacks at dawn or in the thick of a dusts, orm are much favoured' 

r of th : “ r ^ z t 

must retire. Azaiyiz, the son of A! Duwish, was intercepted and his 
Corce destroyed m t 9 a 9 a, Urn ar Ruthumah in this way. 

rgamsed attacks on a township, a fortified camp on water or on 

zr::izz ,o deny wdi v? a f ° r “> are 


cameJmen 


mutation 


was specially 


itwhen they ^ 


combined 


faithful, wlTth! n^ 


or 


those with relioion” tl~ "T,'“ “ “ e Mutadaiyamn 

■red by W i r t ™ ^ough 


'Ikhwan, 


* * 

engaged. 


Sa’udi Arab; 


ofe^^cruir: z oa ** « 

as occasion demanded. ’ wou,d no doubt be employed 


rs.rn.tc • -I ’ ,ur men and hors 

camds mjwias or goatskins. Camels get nothin 

The inviolability of women in war has been 


carried 


ora bnet period only during Arab u 

treated in any other wav than „ -5. A J/ > , try have women been 

was in 1925 an d the foMo i ^ cluvalr y 80(1 consideration; this 

evolved of Bi:l^, f ;"rirTr hen k 4e “ 

Muntafiq and Khazi shepherd 
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In these attacks the 'Ikhwan unpardonably butchered numbers of 
women and children. In mitigation of their offence it may be said that 
most of the women and children were shot down when the 'Ikhwan 
poured their first heavy volleys into the camps, preparatory to charging 
home, as was their wont, with the sword and dagger. 

I have since had it on the authority of many of the then ’Ikhwan 

leaders that their killing of women was considered quite inexcusable, 

and many of them at the time felt deep shame and regret for their 

action. Some indeed of the more moderate fanatics went out of their 

way to spare and even save women and babes from their more fanatical 

brethren, while others deserted the cause of the ’Ikhwan and came 

into Kuwait. On my asking why they had so far forgotten their 

honour as to act as they did, I have been given reply by more than 

one, “We were infected by a great sickness, the Imim (Bin Sa’ud) 

had so filled us with rage and bitterness against all mankind who 

were not of our faith, and especially those holding the Shi’ah creed, 

diat we were literally mad, and quite incapable of forming proper 

judgment. We had again and again been told of the great reward that 

would come to us from God for every infidel we slew, and we believed 

what we were told implicitly. Nay more, we were promised immediate 

Heaven and glorious hurls there, if we were fortunate enough to get 

killed. Do not, therefore, blame us for those matters overmuch, for 
it shall never happen again.” 

Now that the ’Ikhwan have disappeared, or at any rate now that 
the movement has been definitely checked, and brought under control 
by the King, we may assume that the old Arab chivalry towards women 
in war or raiding has once again reasserted itself. The Arab of the 
desert says to-day that ’Ikhwanism is dead, and my own investigations 
and enquiries also confirm this. We must thank God that this is so. 

I have myself such complete confidence in Badawin chivalry that 
I have for several years regularly taken my own wife and children 
into camp, and have left them there without guard or escort for days 
at a time, often as far as fifty miles away from Headquarters and on 
the very borders of Sa’udi Arabia. That they will always be safe I am 
quite certain; they are doubly safe because I leave them with Arab 

women for companions and friends. The Badawin world knows this 
and honours my trust 
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WAR 


Every Arab prince and Arab tribe has a special war cry. Some 

Have several and some a single one. , • % 

h These war cries, called nakhwa and ’Uwah, are yeUed out m th 

heat of battle, and especially during the wild charge of horsemen, 
die individua7warrior to recognise friend from enemy in die general 

melee that follows a charge— for every man as he goes into acnon 
muffles up his face rill only his eyes are seen, and no uniforms 

distinguish combatants or differentiate fnend from foe. 


SURRENDER 

Among the Badawin the equivalent of the European or Westerner s 
“Hands up” is for a man to drop his rifle on the ground and place 

the thumbs of both hands simultaneously between his teeth with the 
fingers of each hand extended outwards towards the person to whom he 
is surrendering. This is the normal method, when for instance a man 
is a fugitive and is about to be caught up and killed by his pursuers. 
The meaning of the act is that he realizes that all is up, he has been 
caught, he knows death is his portion, nevertheless he casts himself 
on God’s mercy and on that of his enemies. In nine times out of ten 

he will be spared. 

Even in the heat of battle a man on the losing side can escape 
death if he recognises an old friend or acquaintance in the opposing 
ranks, by shouting out to him and saying, T * fulan, ana fi wejh-ak 
(O So-and-So, I put myself under your protection). If the person so 
called upon has sufficient influence with his comrades to grant such 
protection, he replies, Ataitak wejhhi sallam tufagtak or salahak (I 
have given you my protection, hand over your rifle, or arms). Under 
such circumstances the suppliant is absolutely safe, and his guarantor 

goes bail for his life. 

Should the man appealed to not be of sufficient importance among 
his fellow fighters to guarantee the life of the suppliant, he will call 
out to him and advise him to demand protection from someone 
more influential than himself, i.e. Vtlub wejh fidan (Call upon the 
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protection of So-and-So), and he will forthwith point out where he 
is and who he is. Success is also assured this way. 

When the ’Ikhwan were predominant in Najd, especially from 1920 
to 193°? an d for a time upset the laws of God and man, appeals such 
as the above went unheeded, and whether a man surrendered or not 
he was put to the sword. 

The man granting protection to an enemy on the field of battle 
can always reserve the right to add such provisos as, “Your life or 
rifle only are guaranteed, not your horse,” or “Your life alone is 


safe, not your weapons or horse,” or “I give you your life subject 
to my master, the shaikh’s final orders”. 


FAMOUS RAIDERS I HAVE KNOWN 

(1) Shaikh Muhammad ibn Salim al Uthain of the Misra sept of 
the ’Ajman is perhaps the most dashing raider I have met. He did 
Bin Sa’ud’s cause incalculable harm during the 1929-30 rebellion of 
the ’Ikhwan. A cheerful man and always laughing — short, of immense 
width of shoulder, with straight nose and a rather long jet-black 
beard with a pretty curl at the end of it. 

His best piece of work was his raid from the borders of Kuwait 
(Wafra) to a point east of Abu Jifan Wells, on the direct Hufuf- 
Riyadh route. There he held up and captured several camel convoys, 
and ended by attacking, on 5th August, 1929, twelve cars full of 
armed men near Rumah as they proceeded across the Dahana sands 
from Riyadh to Hufuf. He captured and burnt them all, none of the 
crews escaping. 

I happened to meet him on 22nd August, 1929, a fortnight after the 
event, when he tried to see the Shaikh of Kuwait in company with 
Farhan ibn Mashur, and beg supplies. He wore a large white turban 
after the fashion of the ’Ikhwan, and merrily told me how he had 
brought off his coup. He finished his story by handing me some 
sixty letters and cypher telegrams which the king had sent to Bahrain 
for despatch. These, he said, he took off a dead man. I was sorely 
tempted to take the telegrams and despatch them for the king myself, 
but thought better of it. 

For several years after the above rebellion was put down, Muham- 
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mad ibn Uthain lived in exile in Iraq. Later he lived in the Kuwait 
hinterland. Recently (1935) I advised him to accept Bin Sa’ud’s 
amnesty to the ’Ajman, and return and make his peace with the king. 
He took my advice. 


(2) Another famous raider acquaintance of mine was Faisal al 
Duwish, late Shaikh of all the Mutair and a veritable king among 
the Badawin, a man who did more than any other Arab to help Bin 
Sa’ud to rise to power and fame, the conqueror of Madina for Bin 
Sa’ud, and perhaps, after Bin Sa’ud himself, the greatest Badawin 
strategist the century has produced in Arabia. In appearance broad- 
shouldered, short and with a remarkably big nose and head. Dour 
and silent, he scarcely ever spoke to those around him, yet he was 
worshipped by his own clan, the Dushan, and by all the Mutair tribe 
wherever found, as a super-leader and hero. As he walked, he gave 
one the appearance of being slightly hunch-backed, and he had a 
decided limp, due to an old leg wound. He died, a prisoner, in Riyadh 
in 1932. May his soul rest in peace! 

I myself first met him near Subahiyah on 31st August, 1929, during 

the ’Ikhwan rebellion of that year against Ibn Sa’ud, when he, with 

the whole Mutair and ’Ajman rebel force, crossed over into Kuwait 

territory and camped round the Subahiyah wells. His army was very 

hungry and had no supplies, and he hoped to be allowed to buy 

food from the port of Kuwait. He must have had fully three thousand 

tents with his force, and camels could not have been less than a hundred 

thousand. It was an inspiring sight and one I shall never forget. 

Having reported the influx of this large force into Kuwait State, I was 

told by H.M.G. to warn the redoubtable Faisal al Duwish that he 

must withdraw across the frontier within forty-eight hours, or he and 

his people would be bombed by the R.A.F. stationed in force at 
Shu’aiba (Basra). 

Against the Shaikh of Kuwait’s very strong advice (he told me he 
feared treachery), I motored out to Malah,* where I had asked Faisal 
to meet me. At the last moment the Shaikh of Kuwait followed after 
me with four of his slaves, as if harm befell me he felt, he said, that he 
ought to share my fate. Faisal al Duwish arrived at the rendezvous 

* 15 miles south of Kuwait town. 
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with the principal ’Ikhwan leaders, a tough and fanatical lot, but all 
well in hand. After saying what I had to say, and adding that I had 
got H.M.G. to hold their hand for two days simply because of the 
women and children who were with him, and who numbered several 
thousand, I begged him, for the sake of the women and children, to 
do as I asked and give me his word that he would retire across the 
border within the time limit. For a full hour he hesitated, arguing 
that he had no quarrel with the British, that he and his tribe were old 
subjects of the Shaikh of Kuwait and wanted to return to their 
allegiance, and that they were terribly short of rations. I was adamant, 
though deeply touched, and at last persuaded him to give me his 
promise. As he did so the red ball of the sun dramatically went down 
over the distant Manaqish hills, and Faisal said that he must pray. 
He himself gave the call to prayer and himself also led the prayers, 
every man in proper ’Ikhwan style, laying his rifle on the ground in 
front of him, so that muzzle and butt touched the muzzle and butt 
respectively of the rifles on either side. The solemn prayer over, and 
whilst still on his knees, the great Faisal turned to his leaders and 
generals and gave the Salam which follows the prayers. Then, still 
on his knees, he faced me and said, “I promise on my honour to do 


meaning 


him 


arose from his prayers and joined me, that an aeroplane would even 
be sent to examine the strength of his force within the time limit. 
Faisal al Duwish kept his word, and our final parting was a solemn 
moment, for I felt I was in the presence of a trulv creat desert chief. 


•ah, 


way 


" — J * — 

Sbmbs bursting round his camp and pleaded w 

hours to surrender to the RA.F. and not attempt to break through, 
as he intended doing, and try conclusions with Bin Sa’ud's forces 
lying in wait for him on the southern frontier of Kuwait. 

His position was a desperate one, for entering Kuwait territory 
again against H.M.G.’s orders, he had been pursued and surrounded 
by RA.F. ground and air forces, and there was little chance of escape. 
Faisal took my advice (though none but he and I were aware of the 
part I played in the matter) and with rather poignant ceremony rode 
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out to the camp of the Chief of the R.A.F Air Staff, Iraq Command 

(now Air Vice-Marshal Sir S. S. Burnett, K.C.B., C.B.K., D.S.O.), 

who was directing operations, and handed over his sword. 

Before being flown to Basra as a prisoner, later in the day, Faisal 
entrusted his wife, three sitters, two small ciiildren and twenty-seven 
other female relatives to me with the solemn injunction, AhJi ji 
thimatak ya Abu Sa ud (I leave my w'omenfolk in your personal care 
and honour, O Abu Sa’ud). I took charge of these thirty-one high- 
born Arab ladies and their children and kept them as my guests in 
Kuwait for over a month and till such time as H.M. King ’Abdul 
Aziz al Sa ud sent lorries and servants to convey them to his capital. 

The King appreciated, and warmly thanked us by letter, for what 
my wife and I had done for these noble ladies, for in such matters 
Bin Sa’ud is without reproach and full of Arab chivalry. 

adverse criticism and at times bitter condemnation has since 
been levelled at Faisal al Duwish by people who suffered at his 
hands, more especially the inhabitants of Iraq. Yet lest future his- 
torians criticise him unfairly, I should like to place it on record that 
what I saw of him personally was favourable. I was one of two 
Englishmen, I believe, who ever saw him and had personal contact 
with him prior to his surrender, and I was privileged to have had two 

long heart-to-heart talks with him, which gave me insight into his 
mind. 

Faisal was undoubtedly a great desert general. He was worshipped 
by his people and held great and noble ideas for Arabia’s fdture He 
fell out with Bin Sa’ud, his equally great master and king, because 
he was too earnest in his ideas, and could not see thing, from a 
politician s point of view. He genuinely believed that Bin Sa’ud was 

r 1 d J T bfe ** me h y *“ vin 8 Cnmdly dealings 

with the infidel Enghsh, and he could no, reconcile hie leadetVp^ 

with the stern Wahhabicreedas preached and practised by the ’Ikhw^Z 
aidL^T ^ ^ t ™ -* * in Bin Sa-ud-e 

“ h “ J y in e <*»y. hi. memory above all 

^ W “ d WU1 only the boyxbat Faimi 

ttzatzsz?* - - ■*, — - 

Next to the famous twenty-three paladin, who aawsred Bin Sa’ud 
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to recover his capital Riyadh, Faisal al Duwish was in very fact his 
most constant companion, adviser and leader, in the score of other 
military undertakings which enabled Bin Sa’ud to reach his kingdom. 

Bin Sa’ud is too great a soldier to forget. 

Perhaps Faisal al Duwish’s most famous raid was when he reached 

the Red Sea from his headquarters, Artawiyah. The account of this 
raid was given me by Ibn Musailim, Shaikh of the Rashaida at Kuwait, 
on 27th January, 1935 . 1 regret I did not make a note of the exact date 
of the raid in question. We were talking about long-distance raids and 
I had asked if he had ever done anything especial in the distance line. 
He said no, but pointing to a man in his tent he told him to tell me 
the story of his great four months’ raid with Faisal al Duwish eight 
years previously. The man, nothing loth, recounted how his party 
under Al Duwish himself, left Artawiyah, moved to Ajibba, left Hail 
on the left, and proceeded by very rapid marches to Wejh on the 
Red Sea. The raiding party then swung north and raided a Billi con- 
centration, surprised some Bani Attiya and returned finally with 
tremendous loot in camels via Lina, Arkhaimiyah, Hafar al Batin and 
the Summon. The raid, he said, lasted almost exactly four months 
from start to finish, and the distance covered must have totalled at 
least 1,500 miles. “But those were in the good old Ikhwan days , 
added the man with a quiet twinkle in his eye. 


Abdul ’Aziz 


tTz was the eldest son of the great ’Ikhwan leader, and a fair- 
haired, fine, upstanding lad. His father doted on him mi somesay 

that the collapse of the ’Ikhwan rebellion of 1929-3° defin ' tely 
on the day young ’Azaiyi* was killed. The father (accordmg to the 

Mutair), after he received news of his son’s death, £ 

of him. From that day the belief came upon hun, so > ’« d > 

he could not win, and he began advising all who would to leave hun 
and make the best terms they could ^ j^dy 

done well in many a raid with his father. The story of his las. and 
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FY ft* " me by Iba Ashwan > ShaiUl Mmluq al Sur and 
Fa,ial ,bn Shtblan, all three of whom accompanied him. 

°n the ijth August, .929, just before the rebel ’Ikhwan had 
empted to cross into Kuwait territory, Faisal aj Duwish decided 
to send has son on a long raid into the Harb, Shammar and Southern 
' country lor the purpose of convincing doubters that the 

tha ht h i°u " aS 3 $eri0US a " d « reat mena “ 10 Bin Sa’ud, and 

. , 1OTe ttlose smin g on the fence to join up with “the Elect” 
Azatvtz was given a picked force of six hundred and fifty camel 

ImoS IT™ °b y °r S men ° f ** Mutair and ' A )' man ' and "as 

enced older men as advisers, such as Faisal ibn Shiblan" Ibn Ash™ 

Mutlua al Snr an A Ak„ U /»!. c ’ -^-Miwan, 


allow keenness to override caution. 


silk™? 

and reached' Hazil” '(Torth o f^Hail) ^ ’*"* °" kft 

vast hCTds rf, *Sl2 

intention" Js "f mIT °Vm "a ‘r ^ ** ^ °" *' ri S ht ’ Th * 
Iraq Neutral Zone and water toll ^neaT °?' 

•he very wells they wanted ,0 t^t^s Str ° ng ' y f<>rtifed 

August heat was intense, their ^ £££"" T 7/°^ 
days; inarches had been v**nr i_ ^ “ not for four 

camels were felling and dyte oftlZ f* ™ thenb of captured 
°{™ w “ accordingly held?,, £| binlLl™"^ 

C 1*35“. » 

towards Arkhaintiyah and Riga ™ tbe Tawal d Dh ahr 

again, and try and reach the 
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tnendly Neutral Zone south of Kuwait It wac i l 

o. Ash wan Z ^^3 

“I f u . d h , C Sa,d ’ W3S on side of 'Ikhwan his Elea 
and „ would be «i «o avoid baitle”. In vain the older nren pleaded 

and h,gh words followed. Last of all, four of their scouts brought’ 

posmve news that the Um ar Ruthuma wells were held by a force 

I" U c“ “ ** raite - This older warriors, 


own contingent in any case 

headed ’Azaiyiz 


north-east 


Ashwan 


Azaiyiz 


camels. The unfortunate 


exhausted and dying camels, ai 
■ Ruthuma wells at midday. The 


— - -w.vaang U1C wcub ana nac 

entrenchments all round the water area. The situation was 
one. The heat was intense. Camels had to have water an 


Shammar 
thrown uc 


wise. A survivor told me afterwards that at this point all water-skin' 
kept in reserve for men had been long since empty and none o 
Azaiyiz s force had drunk for the last eight hours. 

’Azaiyiz now called a halt within sight of the enemy who, knowing 
his strength, were curiously watching to see what would happen. 
Then ’Azaiyiz ordered the call to prayer, and the parched force knell 
to pray. Hunger, thirst, privation and the prospect of a terrible 
encounter did not deter them for an instant. “Are we not of the 
Brotherhood, and the Elect of God?” cried their leader. "We must 
on and win the water, the Almighty will help his children.” It was an 
agonizing moment. Half an hour later, ’Azaiyiz, taking farewell of 
his precious mare, which with one or two horses only had accom- 
panied the force, ordered the attack to be delivered with all the 


nd Han still left to them. He gave a last command to the 
led his mare to save her if possible, and the dreadful assault 
e hundred thirst-maddened men began. The defenders, as 
pposed, easily had the advantage, and with cool courage met 
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Disaster 


mirao-A u 7 muci were aiaed W “e shimmering 

m,rage whtch prevented good shooting and got to hand grips. A 

rnble and confitsed midday battle followed. For a time !e wild 

and fanatical courage of the 'Ilthwan nearly won the day but slowlv 
and surely numbers benan to ^11 -^a a/ >_ 1 1 \ ^ 


down 


came as the pitiless sun was 


seeing that a 6 ™ee-quarters of his men and 

he d by fiva Of n ay Went against him ' exhausted from rite 

neia Dy five 0 1 his own TV>rcnrial r- i r t . . . 


who made a las, f ort to ZZ. “ 

d rt up todies and ° ( ** 

iv, :z - " k " "■ 

£ sr “ -r t ** - *— 


Shaikh Hazza 


accompanied by Shaikh 


Z 2 LZ 


J 7 

Arkhaimiyah, 


X • ** <; n *-* u 

This left forty odd men, all mon> nr i«* „ t a , 


are 


down 


the forty escaoed into tb» „ • , , over me held « battle 

next day. Madrid, du m they wmmTd^ dUneS ** W *“ 

M r; ad ' s force ^ ^ 

X z tj 4 dudng ** s tonTdi^ iSr w with 

nen behind. T^^fo^^’jTr 8 ** ^ unanned 

md ammunition, another fitgiuve Whh XLfoth” ft T* *“* 

Ibn MusaH lS fromT’ 5“ ^ ^ off ^ lost hinJdt 

ao, teaming from his Shammar reatguard that the forty 
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unarmed men were still at Urn ar Ruthuma wells, sent back six men 
to shoot them. These arrived at midday and were met by Shah, who, 
hiding his rifle, allowed the six to draw near. As soon as they started 
shooting the defenceless men (they killed two), he suddenly let fly 
in their backs, dropped two men and a dhalul and captured a second 
dhaltil loaded with four water-skins. The four remaining murderers 
bolted. The capture of the water-skins and camel enabled the thirty- 
eight wounded survivors to get away and eventually reach safety. 
Eight of the survivors had the ill-luck to be killed at Ingair a month 
later, when Faisal al Du wish fell upon the ’Awazim tribe. IbnMusa’ad’s 
force lost over five hundred killed in this battle alone, including such 
well-known personages as Ibn Nuhaiyir, Ghubaib, Ibn Arhan, Zubar 
al Zamil, Majid al Qahtani, Naif al ’Utaibi and Saiyah al Qahtani. 

’Azaiyiz’s thoroughbred mare, and his slave, eventually reached 
Kuwait via Jahrah — a truly marvellous ride. In spite of the fact that 
she got only one drink on the morning of the battle, the mare managed 
to travel a distance of 180 miles across wild open desert without 
water to Jahrah (20 miles from Kuwait) in three days. When one 
realises that the month was August, and the desert sun temperature 
by day anything up to 170° F., the feat must, to my mind, rank as one 
of the most notable ever put up by an Arab, whether horse or mare. 

So ended the great adventure of ’Azaiyiz. Shaikhs Faisal ibn Shiblan 
(whose life I saved some six months later), Hazza ibn Badr, Mutlug 
al Sur, Ibn Ashwan and Abu Hagutta got safe away; also, by different 
routes, another two hundred men, with the booty they had with 
them. In fact, the forlorn hope of ’Azaiyiz saved Ibn Shiblan and 
party as well as Mutluq al Sur’s ten men, for the victors had supposed 
that the whole Tkhwan force was present at the battle. The wounded 
Hazza was later brought into Kuwait and was taken into hospital and 
cured of his neck wound by the local doctor. It was touch and go 

with him. 

The mare of ’Azaiyiz was brought into Kuwait from Jahrah a week 
after the battle, and it was my privilege to have her secretly stabled 
in a house near my own, where I fed and tended her for three months. 
She was just skin and bone when she was first brought in, and had a 
running sore the size of one’s open hand in the centre of her back. 
My wife and I tended her till she got well. We gave her nothing but 
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Survivors’ Reports 


uceme grass, dates in the form of a mash, and milk to drink for the 

first fortnight of her stay with us. Site was a beautiful animal with 

mouth and nostrils so small that they would easily go into a man’s 

two hands held cup-fashion. She had great round eyes, full of sense 

and intelligence, with broad forehead. Her colour was dark bay, and 
her age was about thirteen years, 

iJm new ;r>/ 0r she was “““‘y soId ,0 avoid her filing into 
Musa ad s hands, took her eventually to Iraq, where I saw her 

on several occasions rlnrtnn* . - i , ~ 


w A . * * __ o LVVW uiuugn ion Musa ad. 

the Mutatr and the Dhafir tribe all claimed her by right of conquest 

and wrote letters to Kuwait about her. q ’ 


distance 


Azaiyiz’s raid totalled 900 


TIia j-rr . 1111 aisas ter overtook it. 

he ten different survtvors who gave me details of the story were all 

themVthT re ^' e < ! gUreS ’ ** Sufferin « s 1,3(1 been too much for 

them, I think, and they had lost count. 

A — a a 


Another 
follows : 


Thaifallah 


Azaiyi 


Artawiyah 


Azaiyiz 


Z Z from Ws grMt *«* actually took Aem" w'l 

”' v “ retumed ^ nor did Thaifallah. 

and ^ .u ri ’ af,er death, went to Faisal al Duwish 

S£ - Sts £S •£ 

4 *■ days > - 

- “S; 25 

rdiTi r ° f 
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wrong. Both stories have been told me by supporters of both versions. 
’Azaiyiz’s slave’s evidence is hard to refute, so I personally favour 
the former version. As a matter of fact, whether the mare did her 
160 miles or her 180 miles without water is immaterial, seeing that 
either feat would be very remarkable under a midsummer sun. 

The gallant end of ’Azaiyiz filled the Badawin world and even the 
King himself with admiration, and it is interesting to record that the 
dead leader’s two wives, Hussa bint Sahan al Mutluq and Al Jazi bint 
Faraj al Shiblan, were, at the close of the ’Ikhwan operations, taken 
in marriage by H.M. the King and his brother ’Abdullah al Sa’ud 
respectively. This act, which to our Western eyes may sound strange 
and heartless, was in reality a great honour to the widows, as well as 
a sure sign to the world that the King was the conqueror. 


(4) Suwaiyan abu Jum’ah of the Mahfudh section of the ’Ajam (see 


XXII) 


Amir !! 
Yaman 


ran proceeded with a raiding party 


Karab 


of that district, bringing back camels as loot. I myself saw these camels 
near Kuwait. I met Suwaiyan abu Jum’ah in the spring of 1935 
(29th April). He told me of his adventures in South Arabia, and 
their truth was vouched for by several ’Ajman leaders in a tent full 
of ’Ajman tribesmen. They all assured me that the man’s story was 
true and not exaggerated. 


(5) Farhan ibn Mashhur al Sha’alan of the Ruwala tribe Anizah, 
was at one time a favourite of the King, but joined the rebels under 
Faisal al Duwish early in the revolt. He eventually got back to his 
country via Baghdad, though in doing so he let down King Faisal 
of Iraq rather badly. He was slain near Damascus by Fawaz ibn Nawaf 
al Sha’alan on 20th April, 1935. He was undoubtedly a renowned 
raider, but not a very pleasant man to meet. He always struck me as 
insincere, and to this day I am convinced that he went over to Bin 
Sa’ud and then to the ’Ikhwan, not from real religious motives, but 
in the hope that he would some day succeed to the shaikhship of the 
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Fugitive in Iraq 


?r; la f en Nuri died - Ibn Mashur ™**d an 'AJman girl 

the rlantrhfpr of Muhammad -' L - TT ' • - • - ] e » 


(6) A1 Dahama of the 'Utaiba tribe bore a good name in the 

Badawin world as a sldlful and daring raider. He was one of Faisal 

Duwish s stalwarts before and during the 'Ikhwan rebellion and 

was present with Ibn Mashhur in the battles of A1 Ritha and 

m Hasa, when the combined 'Ajman and Mutair tribes attacked the 
Awazim in their own home. 

After the collapse of the rebellion al Dahaina fled to Iraq and was 

gtven a pens, on by H.M. King Faisal. He was still there m ,L J 
met him only once. 935 ' 1 
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Desert Guides and Trackers 


M, ,1 , m u 935, 1 V,Sittd and had a l0 "S with Shaikh 

Mutluq al Musa,hm, the paramount chief of the Rashaida, in his camp 
Among other things he admitted that his tribe was related to the greai 
Hutaira group lying east of Madina. This is the powerful group 

whose paramount shaikhs are Ibn Barak and Ibn Naumas, and which 
as a whole is an “inferior” tribe. 

He maintained that his people, the Rashaida, possessed without 
exception the finest guides throughout Arabia. He had men, he said, 
who could guide a stranger without any preparation from Kuwait to’ 


(a) Damascus 
( [b ) Amman 
(c) Wejh 

00 Madina 

(«) Mecca 


(/) Ebha 

(g) Najran 

(A) Wadi Dawasir 

(0 Riyadh and its environs 

O') Hasa and Qatar 


The best guide in all Arabia was, in his opinion, Ibn Hadhabba of 

his tribe, now employed by Bin Sa’ud on his permanent staff. Ibn 

Hadhabba was one of a family of that name, all of whom, even the 

women, seemed to be endowed with the same skill. The gift was bom 

in these men, he said, not acquired in any way, and was akin to the 

sort of fifth sense an animal possessed. It mattered not if the sun shone 

or not by day, or if the sky was overcast at night, the Rashaidi could 

find his way anywhere. He never forgot a desert feature once seen, 
however small and insignificant. 

On the other hand. Shaikh Muduq admitted freely that his own 
tribe were not trackers. The palm in this science went easily to the 
Al Murza tribe of South Hasa and Jabrin. Tracking, or maarifat al 
jarra as it was called, was entirely different from the science of guiding 
or ma arifat al daldla. The latter implied perfect knowledge of ground 
with a perfect eye for country, stars, etc., the former was more un- 
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Murra Trackers 


almost 


• ior toiiowing up the 

tracks of man, camel, horse or sheep, and describing from the tracks 
the exact tvne nf nmnn animal L - 1 1 ^ • - 


, . llflU XC1L1CS spoor, t or instance 

tt was easy for a Mum, he said, to say whether the tracks of a simple’ 

single camel were those of a white camel («&,), 0 r a brown call 


camel 


or female, in calf or not. 


was 


human 


was 


'Abdul ’ Aziz 


been told numberless 


examples 


T l U u “ vc no reason to exaggerate 

The Murra tnbe are related to the ’Ajman, and both claim descemfrom 

Yam* the ancestor nf th* p^~: v r it . . . _ Irora 


Himyariti 


of Najran in North-East Yaman 


appearance are all more or less alike. They have 

* set wide apart, and chin running into a sharp 
especially the case with the wnmpn 


case 


common among 


riding 


experience 


, uj a inuicr more circuitous 

than that usually used, as 1 wanted to examine 


certain ground. I had been 


escon 


braves under a youth called BinT T « C °* ** 5a ud ’ 

life. tl IT u f H J ufUf from ^ the first time in hr 

Hdf t0 Cpend ° n 0theR ’ ^edge of the country, 

doubt an -nidT7 ^ “* ** a ““i. though no 

Presen dy B4ni suggested a d*”k ’7‘ ched by * hund «d eyes. 

followed and we ^fdLTf we »“ had a delightfcl drink. Coffee 

<town for a twenty minutes’ rest. Presently a 
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small Murra girl appeared from nowhere, aged probably seven or 
eight, and demanded to know why we milked her father’s camel 
without permission. As we teased her and bandied words, her father 
suddenly appeared from behind a large sand dune. He approached 
silently, and coming up to us he gave the usual saldm ’alaikum and 
got the usual reply. Without another word he looked us all slowly 
up and down, then moved up to Bani, our leader. Kaif int ? he 
said, W 2 kaif hdl al wdlid ? (How are you and how is your father ?) 
“Quite well, may God give you peace,” was the reply, “but whence 
know you my father, and how doest thou know I am his son ? I have 
never been in Al ’Ahsa (Hasa) before, nor do I know you to my 
knowledge.” Without the slightest show of surprise the Murra said 
quietly, “True, but your father is called Shaja’an, isn’t he? I knew 
him some twenty-five years ago, probably before you were bom. 
But I do not forget a face, and I know you to be his son from your 
perfect resemblance to him.” A truly remarkable feat of memory. 
The stolid Murra never guessed that he had caused surprise. 

I came across a good example of Rashaida memory for country 


in 1932 


was hunting with Shaikh Ahmad of Kuwait 


Arabia. 


Musannat ridge. We had been chasing a certain 


car 


subsequent kill by pursuing a runaway hawk who was out of hand. 
Our twists and turns had confused me completely as to direction. 
The sun was right overhead, and the plain was dead flat as far as the 
eye could see, without a recognisable feature anywhere, while the 
grass underfoot was nassi everywhere. We had halted for lunch, and 
I called up the shaikh’s chief hunter Nazzal, a Rashidi noted for his 
knowledge of the desert “O Nazzal,” said I, “Can you tell me where 
Kuwait lies, and how far off we are?” Without a pause he replied, 
“There is Kuwait over that bush, and it is exactly five days’ journey 
for a camel-rider taking things easy, and riding about eight or nine 


called up other Rashaida 


dently all gave the same answer, though I questioned them separately 
I then asked Nazzal where the North Star was. Again he pointed tc 


another 


ft 


Abu 
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An Eye for Country 


pulled out my compass, and found he was entirely correct as regards 
the north point, and by setting my map proved also that he was 
exactly right as far as the direction of Kuwait went. I was then able 
eastly to fa my position in the wide Qara'a region, and found we 
were jus. about .50 miles from home. To me this was tather remark- 
able, but my companions laughed at me and my surprise, saying the 
test was not a difficult one, in fact it was no test at all, for they all 
knew the ground we were standing on almost to a yard, and in proof 
of their statement they chorused, "Exactly quarter of a mile away 
rom here in a north-westerly direction is a piece of good truffle 

ground, where we always find truffles during the rainy season 
1 JJ show you what I mean,” said ' T * 


Nazzal, “there should be some 


was right,” 


jumped into one of the cars, 

ie was back with seven choice truffles 
laid. “We are close to the place wher 


a 


thought 


ZZ V u 0St 11 3 Wh0le y ear kfore. He dropped 

ffle watch when we were taking part in a raid.” Nazzal then described 

ow ffie man had dropped the watch as his party were beating a rapid 
wh \ icT embe g *' pla " had visited the spot a year larer 

USsrjr “ gone> “ d found “■ — * * 

Jj? ^ "*!" r ' raember vw in absolutely fa. prairie 

bu“ ’ r ° f Sh °" “ d With » occ ®ional 

nanKly Kuwait. I thought the incident very remarkable.* ^ 

** be of neekere of the Al Mure, tribe 

Awbtre, btiaaou, & 
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Hawking 


From the very earliest times hawking or falconry has been looked 
upon among Arabs as the sport of kings. It was probably introduced 
into Europe direct from Arabia, after the early Crusades, and cer- 

— - - j « m « 


Arab 


J i 

I think, that the sport spread with Islam to Persia and even to far-off 
China, though the reverse process has been suggested by persons who 

have studied the subject. 

Hawking is mentioned by the earliest Arab chroniclers, and many 
stories are told of how the ancient ruling house of A1 Araiar, the 
hereditary shaikhs of the Bani Khalid in Hasa and Najd, encouraged 

the sport and preserved game for hawking’s sake. 

Northern and North-Eastern Arabia are to-day the home of the 
sport in the peninsula, for it is in this area that the first annual migra- 
tion of the lesser bustard, or hubara , takes place. The hubara is the 
principal game hunted with hawks, though hare and even gazelle also 

give fair sport. 

The hubara appears on the eastern and north-eastern seaboard of the 
Persian Gulf about October in each year, and birds continue to come 
till about April, when they gradually disappear again to cooler climes. 

The local Arab says they come from the highlands of Persia, but 
more probably they come in the first place from Central Asia, and 
migrate south through Persia, to avoid the intense cold. Certainly 
Persia, Iraq, North-West India, Baluchistan and Eastern Arabia all 

see the migrating bustard. 

A very few remain behind in Arabia each year and breed locally, 
but these are rare. I have myself seen a couple of hubara eggs (15th 
March, 1935) which were found 40 miles south of Kuwait. 

From Zubair down to the Trudal Coast of Oman, the hubara 
season is looked forward to with the greatest keenness. Princes, Amirs, 
great shaikhs, petty shaikhs, and every tribesman who can scrape 
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Hawks’ Exploits 


together 


respecting person owns, or hopes 


The two most commonly used hawks are known iocallv 

.rr r\r *U A Cl ii • m *-r-t ^ J 


Shdhin 


fetches 


The best 


prices 


t snaring 

Arab De 


Spir Bad -' n - * We*. - Dhabaran 


reaching Arabia the hutara 


J>oots of grass that come up with the ear lv min gr " n 

Ct sr ZLzrzszrz r ■? t 

2 ?- rjisvy; 

t«. numoers the birds do not penetrate much west of this 

Round about Zuhair, Kuwait and further south as far as Qatar 

T"' *£>* 

the shaikh felTt r ' f ky the loca) Arabs - J " Kuwait 

both on d*r owi, il “ d ° thc S(uiths of Bahrain, 

regularly hunt. * * 15 ° n '** ma,nland where tliey 

^^a'^T r “ Und *’“* - «** are 

*» ha« “ *? r* AI Mum “be. Bod, 

A good hawk T7r f ° r tUrning OUt Skilled birds - 

excepoonal hawk has he/ lr ^ f ° fivC Al ^ a in or * ty, an 

1 W known “Petrol” t0 ^ 85 mZny 25 ^' en ^ eight. 

kni *i many as eleven hh7 ^ ^ ° f Shaikh ^Ku^t, 

of the fka^. s m a day, but this is unique in the annals 


* Ht * 




STS.^J-r* pyen to both „ 
**» fekon of .Natural History 
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The famous “Petrol” indeed appeared always ready to try his luck 

with a hubara, and I have seen him after killing his tenth bird lie on 

his back in a fit of exhaustion, and appear to be at the point of death. 

A small dose of aspirin crushed in water used to bring him round on 
these occasions. 


Hawks always bear good names, selected either after famous falcons 
of the past or after well-known historical heroes, for instance “Sultan” 

“Shabib”, “Dhidb”, “Sahud”, “Sadah”, etc. 

A falconer is called a saggdr. It takes thirteen days for a good 
saggdr to train a year-old hawk. If the hawk is a two- or three-year- 
old bird, the training period may last twenty to twenty-five days. 

Hawks are in general called tair (plural: tuyiir). (Hurr and Shahin 
falcons are particular hunting types mentioned above.) 

There are two common methods for snarine hawks: 


(a) The small square net and jerboa or pigeon method. 

(A) The long narrow net with raven and pigeon method. 

(a) A very coarse-mesh net of thin light texture 5 feet by 3 feet in 
size, is erected at an angle of 6o° from the ground. The lower edge is 
pegged very lightly to the ground, while the upper side is supported 



Hawk Trap (a) 


on two light sticks, which are kept in position by two light cords 
also very lighdy pegged to the ground. The net is sloped away from 
the wind, as the hawk always dives after its prey down and into the 


wind 


tding 


the leg and pegged to the ground. 

The hawk, seeing the animal from afar, and not perceiving 
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light-coloured net, swoops down to pick up its prey and dashes into 
the net, which at once is tom out of the ground, the pegs being loose, 
and closes round him closely. The hawk is then brought struggling 
to the ground and is easily caught. In almost every case the hawk’s 
head and neck go through one of the large meshes of the net and this 
entangles him even more securely. 

This method is used only when a hawk is known to be hunting in 
the vicinity and has been seen. 

The net folds up into a small ball and can be easily carried in a 
man’s wallet when not in use. The thin supports are carried in a hollow 
bamboo tube and slung across the back, rifle fashion. 



Hawk Trap (Si). 


Most Hasa and Kuwait Badawin during the autumn, spring and 

winter, carry the snare as part of their equipment, for in those months 
hawks are commonly to be seen. 

The pegs securing the net and the stays to the ground are made of 

light metal, or are nails, so as to add weight to the net when the hawk 
gets entangled and tries to fly off with it. 

, & A net of much smaller mesh than the former is placed flat on 
“* ground. The size of die net is 7 feet by 3 feet, with sticks and 


of tfu D***rt. 
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attachment ioo feet long. When 


string aiuiciunciit ~ — o i 

the net to whip up and over, imprisoning anything lying on the 

ground. 

A captive pigeon is tethered by one of its wings to the ground 
near the net, but on the far side of it. The snarer sits in a hole 
too feet away, flanking the net, his head covered over and hidden 
by brushwood. He holds a long string attached to the decoy pigeon 

by a ring. , . , , 

He next brings into play a tame and trained raven, which has a 

thick clod of black wool attached to its legs, to represent a bird in 

its claws. The raven is held captive by means of a third string some 

200 feet long. 

The snarer thus has three strings, one to the net, one to the pigeon, 
and one to the raven. 

He now releases the raven, which, though held by the leg, flies up 

and over the net, circling round and round. 

Any hawk within ten miles will see it, and thinking the raven has 

food or a bird in its clutches wiU at once fly to the spot, to snatc 

^Theraven, seeing the hawk approach, caws violently and comes 
to earth, whereupon it is quickly pulled to cover by the snarer. The 
hunter then jerks the captive pigeon widt second stnngom ^ 


The 
While 


towards the net. When 


— ° . - 

has cot it in the right 


Z £ aid puLTX S by a whipping backward motion 

_ 4 


The hawk is thus trapped 
As a rule the 


As a ruie uie capuve r , , . , » ma Vpc it 

and covered with brushwood tiU the falconer ,erks tt and makes 


flutter as the hawk draws near. , , .« • 

When a hawk is first caught its lower eyelid 15 P'f “o*« !o«r 

thread which is passed over its head and through the other low« 
eyelid. This forces both eyes to close. The bird is then °° 
the feryt- or leather head-cap. For sketches of Hawking Outfit see 

page 9 a. 
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The Hawk’s Attack 


HAWKING 


common 


hubara with hawks : 


(a) The Zubair — Kuwait method. 

(b) The Bahrain — Hasa — Najd method. 

In Zubair and Kuwait the hunter ties together two end and longest 
wing feathers of the bird, in two places, with small pieces of string. 
This reduces its speed and prevents it from flying after a hubara 
which rises too far away from the falconer. 


The 


Kuwait. 
The < 


Shaikhs 


A I ~r o ***'-•-» w 3 LUC 

hawk full freedom of flight. In this way many hawks are lost even if 
perfectly trained, and this means expense. Slowly but surely the 
newer method is replacing the older, and in 1935 I heard of many 
members of the A 1 Sa ud family in Riyadh adopting it. 


shown 


hooded. If he sees a hubara ahead he will leave the falconer’s hand 


quarry 


unless the hubara 


victim by the neck 


assistance of another bustard or of his mate, who put the hawk out 

of action by squirting slime from their vent on to his feathers, eyes 

and head. Sometimes the huiara is able to lie so close that the hawk 
loses him when he arrives on the scene. 

If the attack is successful, the spectator sees a white flutter of 
father and ail, a scuffle on the ground, possibly several swoops on 
die part of thehawk, then all is quiet as the hawk seizes his quany 

by dhe neck. White feathers soon fly in the breeze as the hawk pluck 

the breast of his prey preparatory to having a bite of its flesh. The fal- 
ooner s ,ob a to come up before damage is done, cut the huiara 
drat, and then allow die hawk to have a couple of bites of its breast 

5“ti.'n^ the by “'““g’y introducing a laige round 

f»~ of bather between the hawk and its prey, with a sort of sliding 
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motion. The hawk is then hooded once more, and the hubara put 

away in a bag. 

If other hubara come to the victim’s rescue the hawk’s work for 
the rest of the day is over. For the dark green slime exuded violently 
from the hubara s vent is of birdlime quality, and not only halt blinds 
him but glues all his feathers together so that he cannot fly with any 
degree of comfort until he is washed all over with water and dried. 

This extraordinary protective equipment of the hubara is of interest. 
The slimy substance is exuded with such force as to reach a distance 

of a yard or more. 

If the hubara seeks safety in immobility, the well-trained hawk, 
knowing that its quarry is lying low somewhere in the vicinity, at 
once perches on a bush (the highest close by) and waits for the hunter 
to come up. The latter then walks up and down and round the hawk, 
as he would do if walking up partridge in a cabbage patch. As the 
hubara gets up the falconer shoots. Often half a dozen birds will be 
bagged by this method. All are terrified of moving so long as the 
hawk remains sitting on the bush, and will allow the sportsman to 

put his foot on them before getting up. 

So wonderfully can the hubara crouch and camouflage itself in 

stony or pebbly ground that I have on many occasions been unable 

to see the bird I had marked down till I was within ten feet of it. 

My car has even passed within one yard of a crouching hubara without 

its rising (nth February, 1935). 

If the falconer, whether on camel-back or in a car, thinks bustard 
are about, but are crouching low so as not to be noticed by the hawk, 
he will unhood his bird, hold him high up, and raise a slow shrill cry 
sounding like ' A-hoh—' A-hoh— A-hoh, and finishing up with a rapid 
fire of Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha's. The idea is to startle the crouching hubara, and 
main. him raise or turn his head or show the slightest movement. 
The hawk will detect the movement, even if half a mile away, and 
speed from the falconer’s hand after its quarry. 

hunting gazelle with hawks 

The Badawin goes in for this form of sport much more than the 
town Arab, purely from a desire for fresh meat. He often hawks 
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gazelle with the aid of his saldqis. Gazelle-hawking, however, is rare 
and not popular. This is how it is done. 

A special hawk is trained to attack gazelle on sight. Singling one 

out of a herd it will start circling round and round its head very 

rapidly and at close quarters, and will frequently swoop and try to 

attack the gazelle’s face and eyes with its talons. The wretched gazelle 

at first tries galloping off, but finding it cannot throw off the hawk 

this way, it stops still and tries to butt at the bird as it swoops. It 

soon becomes giddy and confused by the repeated attacks of the 

hawk, who now begins to inflict jagged claw wounds on the gazelle’s 

face, sometimes blinding it. At this stage the gazelle lies down, and 

e hunter comes up and has no difficulty in seizing the unfortunate 
animal. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The Saluqi 


The Badawin, and especially those whose habitat is the eastern and 
north-eastern part of Arabia, all go in for keeping greyhounds, for 
hunting and sport, much in the same way as they train and keep 
hunting hawks and falcons. The pure-bred greyhound is called saluqi 
(pronounced saltigi, plural: salag ), and a half-breed greyhound is 
known under the name of lugi. 

Great care is taken by the Badawin who owns a saluqi to see that 
his bitch is not covered by a common sheep-dog or stray lugi. Hence 
when she is on heat ( tutlub ), she is either kept closely confined in the 
tent, or her hind leg is tied up by a leather thong to her collar. This 
is a somewhat uncomfortable position for the animal, which only 
finds rest in a lying down position. 

The salriqi is kept primarily for hunting and is taught to run down 
hare and gazelle. The best of these hounds are capable of going out 
alone short distances from camp, killing and bringing back to their 
master any hare they can put up. I have in mind a beautiful grey 
saltiqi bitch belonging to Shaikh Salim al Hamud al Subah of Kuwait, 
which used frequently to go hare-hunting on her own when her 
master was in camp, and two days out of six she would bring back 
game. She was an exception, however. 

Ordinarily two or three youths will go out on foot with two or 
three saltiqis, and will beat up likely stretches of ground for har 
the hounds being taught to work separately at intervals of twenty or 
thirty yards from each other. On putting up a hare they will run it 
down and break its back in best coursing style, or will run it to earth, 
when the master will come along and dig it out. 

When hunting hares with saltiqis, the huntsmen usually work on 
foot, but for gazelle-hunting camels are used. Their height enables 
the huntsman to spot a herd of gazelle from afar, and when the chase 
commences he can follow his hounds for miles, as they race after their 


game 
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• * 
gallop after it for miles 


gazelle 


quarry, either from terror or exhaustion, collapses and lies down 
The rest is then easy, for the hounds seize and hold it till the huntei 
comes up on his speeding camel, dismounts and cuts its throat. On 


occasions, however, the gazelle 


This cannot 


unsportsmanlike hunting down of gazelle with motor cars 
tunately practised in some parts of Arabia to-day. Here 
tunate gazelle is pursued at great speed for a mile or so, am 
car containing the hunters catches up its terrified and 
victim, the latter is dropped in its tracks by a charge of hue 
shot, fired at point-blank range. I am glad to say this cm 


became common in Kuwait 


car, was frowned 


ceased 


' s T — 

hunting of gazelle in motor cars 


stand that both there and in Sa’udi Arabia 


carried 


confused 


return to the salM. The Arabian 


descendant of that animal I cannot 


The Arabian species are two: (e) the entirely smooth-haired animal 
(commonly found among the Mutair tribe), with earn and tail like 
those of his Enghsh cousin, and (i) the smooth-haired animal with 
W sdlty hair on ears as well as on tail (common among the 'Awazim 

The two types are enthely different, the predominating colour, of 
the former bong fcwn, reddy brown or black, usually with black 
j^K»d the latter with ruddy brown muzzles metging into the 

Tfe coition colon* found in (<) type are white, French grey and 

* "retried grey and white animal is met with, bu, 

dwemoa probably come down from the Muntafiq country oil the 
Kwer Euphrates and are not true to type. 7 

The Badawin rends to be small: he is definitely a good deal 
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smaller than the English greyhound, W u* -r r. ? r tu;- 

of poor food, or not, I cannot sav. Judging. Sr- u. ; ; 
and bred in similar conditions, 1 should 

that just as the 14.2 and 14.} Arab 


1 ’ -» 


4 } 


Sav n<- 


t. I 


v • 


1 i t 


k-r-e 01 .\;abki i 


• j 


r r 


j * * 


this for breed. 

-this for 


natural heigh t of the original species, the far bigger ?h 
found in Europe and America being unnaturally bred, so I s:> ■\.)ri ■ 
that the small type of Arabian greyhound should be core iden : as 

conforming to the true standard of the breed, and not the larger and 
much more powerful type found in Europe. 

I make the above remarks with apologies to saluqi experts m Eng- 
land and other parts of the world, but am constrained to say so, 
because at certain saluqi shows in England I have seen so-called 
Arabian saliiqis taking prizes who had apparently been bred in two or 
three generations out of the true type, especially in this matter of size. 

As regards the points of a saluqi) the Badawin pays attention only 
to the following: 

(a) The snout or muzzle must be long and narrow- 

(b) The girth at chest must be deep, the deeper the better 

staying power. 

(c) The girth at waist must be fine — this for speed. 

( J) The hocks must be well let down — this also for speed. 

(*) The width between the tops of the thigh bones measured on the 
back must be good, i.e. at least the width of a hand including 
thumb — this for speed. 

For the rest, the dog with two hair warts under the chin is better 
than that with only one, and the one having three or four such hair 
warts is very good. 

According to the Badawin the saluqi is a particularly highly strung 
animal, and should not be struck or whipped when being trained. 
Such treatment will definitely spoil and cow the a nim a l . The greatest 
patience, therefore, must always be shown in training these hunting 
salsiqis. This was impressed on me by ’Awazim tribesmen on more 
than one occasion. 

Similarly die Badawin will never take away and- destroy unwanted 
puppies at bird), but will leave them at least a month with their mother. 
To remove puppies from their mother in the early stages is said to 


the same effect as whipping. 
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own 


7 o J viuac lllLCXCUUr^C 

with the Badawin, I should say that the ’Awazim tribe were the best 

IsVAA/l Am J - T f / • • a - 


Arabia 


* ouu UiCIIl 1 

should place the ’Ajraan tribe, their cousins the Murra, and then the 
Mutair, in this order 


Unlike other dogs, the saliiqi is not considered naqis (pronounced 
nojis) or unclean, and dog or bitch is allowed to enter the tent at all 
times and lie about on rugs and mats. They are not much handled 

nATTrAtfA# L.. a 1 . _ « « ^ 


Shaikh 


. r y ui 

Kuwait has assured me that those professing the Maliki views, have 
not the slightest objection to touching them. 


summer. 


three 


j . i , ^ 1 ivui iccl 

deep just outside the women’s portion of the tent, and cover it over 

n/itn cftVlre s i _ ■ i 


of earth over the top. An 


entrance to the inclined way is left for the prospective mother to get 
down into the cool refhge which has been made for her, where she 

mty ntiTffi Via*. ' t /• 


comfort 


shaikhs 


special 


give* mem presage and a good name among their fellow shaikhs. 
Among Arabs, one of the best-known saliiqi breeders and fanciers 

in Arabia was ihe late H.H. Shaikh Sir Hamad bin ’Isa al Khalffah, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Ruler of Bahrain. Shaikh Hamad’s saluqis were, how- 
ever, of a larger and more massive type than those ordinarily found 
®o„g the tnbes of the interior. This may possibly be due to the fee, 
that they did little or no hunting, were fed well and fet rather than 
muscular. His stud was nevertheless a fine one, and it was the ambition 
many yabian salip fanciers to possess one of Shaikh Hamad’s 
geyhounds for breeding purposes. The kind of dog bred by Shaikh 
^ was of the ©type nmnrioned on p. 37J> L is to say die 

wtllTr . sm00 *- hailed ’ “9* for the ears and mil, which had 
long silky hair on them. 

Pemonatty I am inclined to believe that Shaikh Hamad’s nlims 

g ^ y n° Und W00d ” them > °* P“sa>ly we« original* 
imported from the Persian shore of the Gulf. 7 

have certainly never seen such big animals as his on the Arabian 
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littoral. It would be interesting to have a real expert’s views on this 
question. 

The Arabian saluqi, like all greyhounds, 1 suppose, feels the cold of 
winter very much, and is always given a coat by his owner when 
the winter season sets in. 

Like the Arab horse and camel the saluqi is very fond of dates, 
and will eat them stone and all with relish and apparently no ill-effects. 

Sometimes a saldqi will turn vicious and start chasing and killing 
sheep. According to the Badawin there is then nothing for it but to 

destroy the animal. 

I was once asked (1934) by a lady fancier and very well-known 
breeder of saldqis in London if the Arabs kept different breeds of 
Arabian saldqis, in the same way that they have definite breeds of 
horses. On my return to Kuwait in the same year, I made enquiries 
on the subject from the shaikhs and many Badawin. I satisfied myself 
that there were no special breeds or names indicating different species, 
but that certain tribes favoured the all-smooth type (a) and others 

the silky-eared and fluffy-tail type ( 3 ). 

The following are some of the most common names given to 

saldqis by the Badawin : 


Turfa (f.) 
Khatdf (m.) 
Sulfa (f.) 
Khazza (f.) 


Dhabba’dn (m.) 

Shihdn (f.) 
Najma (f.) 
Wadha (f.) 


I am told, though I have not been able to verify the story, that at 
Samaria in Iraq there is a very good strain of saldqis known as the 
“Saglawiyah”. These, it is said, are fine big animals rather like Shaikh 
Hamad’s, while the ears and tails of these animals have the long hair 
mentioned above as typifying strain (J). This is the only case that I 
have come across of a definite name being given to a breed of saldqts. 
Some of my Shammar friends also make mention of a breed of fine 

hunting saldqis without tails (like the Manx cat), but I have never 

seen any, nor can I say with any certainty that they exist. 



CHAPTER XXX 


The Arab Horse 


As an ex-cavalry man, I have naturally interested myself very con- 
stdereh ly horses and mares during my sojourn in the Muntafiq 

Hrlla areas of Iraq and my wanderings among the Badawin. 

attracted me was the study of the Arab horse 
surroundings, the manner of his bringing up, his birth. 


was cared 


what happened 


these 


various 


oo auuciiUd LO me 

that have been written and published on this 


Arab Horse by Mr. Brown 


was 


c > J- A « . : r ° ^ majesty tne 

« anf j a t Udl , Arab ! a His ^ncy the Ruler of Kuwait in 

r i * * * * 6 * , o rime by His Prince Mohomed^li 
ot L gypt and Mr. Carl Raswan. 


and treatment 


KroomeT ^ *5 ^ ^ ^ horse at home is not beautifully 

W ~und-qu»*«d WdWed <0 seen in J 

i , E ,7‘* a " h0rae - 6nd “ s 01 on the racecourses of Poona, 

Bagdad and Carro-not to mention Crabbett Park. ^ 

Jn„ T a> , f ° r T* 0 "*’ “ thdr Bad a™ surroundings are un- 

loo^ ^r™" 8 “ i generaBy nth “ *» - miserable- 

thdHb£*£ T“ IaSet0f coaw iron hobMe » on 

"V “ *• am* or sheep; diey wander about in the vicinity 
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of the black tents, grazing where they will, and coming home to 
drink when thirsty. They are never given any grain, except when it 
is necessary to get them fit preparatory to a raid or a tribal war, or 
when summer grazing is so scarce that it is needed to keep them alive, 
and then only a minimum is doled out. 

It follows that the ordinary Badawin’s steed, however well-bred 
and however valuable, depends for its health and condition more on 
nature than on man his master. In other words, during the spring 
months and early summer months, when the grazing is rich and 
abundant, the condition of mares is wonderfully good, but in summer 
it is definitely bad; while among those who are not blessed with this 
world’s goods the condition of their mounts is often deplorable. 

Nevertheless, the Arab greatly values his horses and mares. It is 
no exaggeration to say that they are often given preference over the 
wives and daughters of the tent when it is a question of who shall 
starve first. 


THE MARE AS A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 

The most pleasing feature of all is the way the family mare 
is treated by her master and the women of the tent. I say mare 
advisedly here, because while horses are got rid of and sold as soon 
as a buyer can be found, the family mare not only remains unsold, 
but literally is loved and cared for as if she were a daughter of the 
house. The fact that she is never groomed is nothing among a people 
who themselves never wash or bathe, except in the performance of 
their religious duties. In this respect the mare is only like her 

human sisters. 

This making the mare a member of the family has a most delight- 
fully humanising effect on Arab horseflesh generally. It is charming 
to see the way mares enter the tent for shelter of a night when it is 
cold, or walk into the women’s quarters in the midday heat of an 
Arabian summer to escape the stinging rays of a fierce sun. No one 
says them nay. They take possession as of right, and they are wel- 
comed, given some dates or a drink of water as a matter of course. 
This sort of treatment develops a strange gentleness towards those 
women who are always handling them, and especially towards 
tent children. Indeed, every mare seems to understand that the little 
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ones are the children of her protectors, and treats them gently and 
with as much care, as if they were her own. 

I have often seen little mites of boys and girls litetally playing 
under the mare s legs. She merely looks down on them with big eyes 

as if they were her own young and perhaps occasionally gives them a 
shove with her muzzle, to suggest that they might go and get her a 

handful of dates I have mentioned in Chapter X the magic uses of a 
mare at childbirth. 


WATERING OF MARES 

1 at regular times. When 


stands about expectantly. The women know what she has 


whinnies 


water. 


» 


calling 


drink. In camp it is not uncommon to hear 


drink, she is asking 


personal observation — and 


some ot my readers who are fond of horse^-I have found that mares, 

wmter months, provided of course that the autuTS have h*n 
good and grazmg is plentiful They can go for days without drittog 

,"° W ° rk can ?° - • forty dayHdthout water. 


seems 


ri T eVer i be ^ 311 occasional bowl of camel's milk at bed- 

rrir:!: r* ~ * » March, 


wanner, she will require a drink once 


or even more. 


onwards 


water three times 


MARKS AS OPPOSED TO HORSES 


o r ney “ « ot * fo *. 

pack animal c ^ Sea and Persian Gulf where they are used as 
they ^ S ° d f ° hors<sdealers from further afield, whence 

rir. ,uch - “■ -s 

caniag are still in use. The mare is the thing that 
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counts. She is kept to breed with, and bring money to the tent, in rite 
same way as a good she-camel. 

More important still, a mare is looked upon as adorning a man's 
tent, like a woman or child, for to the Badawin “A house without 
a child in it is like a room in darkness”. No mare will be kept unless 
she can be traced back to a thoroughbred stock — but even so, her 
value will be great or small according as she bears certain marks on 
her body (see below). For example, a man may breed a filly from his 
thoroughbred mare, which may have one white leg and three black 
or bay ones — this will make her unlucky and the filly will always be 

unwanted. 


DIFFICULTY OF BUYING ARAB MARES 


norm 


can acquire 


expense 


rar 


The reason for this is that no ordinary tribesman owns the whole 
of his mare, so he cannot sell her outright. He perhaps owns a leg, 
two legs, or three legs only and can only sell his part-right. At these 
sal#** conditions are also carefully laid down as to who shall have the 


first foal, the second filly, and so on. 

As a rule half a dozen persons own, or have a share in each mare, 

and the joint-owners often live at great distance from each other, 
hence the difficulty in purchasing even a fairly ordinary mare— while 
to buy a thoroughbred is practically impossible for a foreigner. 

It is amusing and rather disconcerting for a European who sees a 
good mare in the desert and wants to buy it to be told by the owner 
that he is quite willing to sell the animal’s off-fore, but that the would- 
be pur chaser must go to So-and-So, and So-and-So, living perhaps 
100 miles away, if he wants to buy the other three legs. It 
is still more discouraging to be told that even if you can square each 
of these parties after prolonged negotiations, that So-and-So living 
300 "ides away at, say Buraida, has a lien on the first filly, 
so must be asked if he will agree to the sale. Lastly that the Buraida 
man may be expected to give a definite “No”, seeing that if the mare 
goes out of the country he will in all probability see no filly. 
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BREEDS 


The Arab calls a thoroughbred horse an asil (noble), and asil 


strains which stand 


T” “° ve the rest - ^ known throughout Arabia 

n fiVe) °' AlKl ™°‘ five of Proph £ 


There are also 
namely: 


Dinari, 


The Kuhailan (fem. Kuhaila ) 

The 'Ubaiyan (fem. ’ Ubaiya ) 

The Saglawi (fem. Saglawiyah) 

The Hamdani (fem. Hamdaniyah) 

The H adban (fem. HadbaK). 

(b) five sub-strains, known as Khamsah at 

The Dahman 
The Man'aqi 
The Shuwaiman 
The Jilfan 
The Abu Urkuh . 

JZt** ^ SttainS » above and the sub- 

ZZ ® ^ m * e foIlo ™S well-known sub-sub- 


Muwaj 

Rishdn 

Khuwaisdn 

Wadhnan Khirsdn 
Milwah 

Sa addn 
JRadbdn 

Samkdn 

Khubaisdn 

Mukhalad 


from Saglawi male stock. 


from 'Ubaiyan male stock. 


from Man'aqi male stock. 


fiwatow^b^lb 1 dea “ nded frora one or other oi 

an With n^o^r 0V “ W ° hmdre<, > 

* ** mare “ tfie world was 
■amed her. This wild mare when caught was in foi and 
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eventually she became the mother of A1 Kuhaila al Ajuz (Kuhaila, 
because of her black eyelids) It is also said that over one hundred and 
thirty families branched off from Kuhaila al Ajuz, but that only the 
five main types (a) above can be legitimately recognised. 

Mr Carl Raswan, the eminent authority on the Arab horse, visited 


Kuwait in 1932 and stayed 


with me. He told me that after many 


years of study, he had come to the conclusion that out of twenty 
strains and over two hundred and thirty sub-strains of families studied 


by him, only three main types could in 


truth be established. These 


were: 

The Kuhailan — representing strength. 

The Saglawi — representing elegance and beauty. 
The Mariaqi — representing speed and bone. 


He added that the Hamdan and Hadban (the last two of the famous 
five (a) really fell into the Kuhailan group. 


RABAT 

Every Shaikh of standing is supposed to always keep his rabai , 
i.e. a mare or mares from which he breeds a certain particular strain. 

He gets name and prestige by doing this. 

For instance, Ibrahim Beg ibn Miza’al Pasha al Sa adun of the 

Muntafiq maintains some thirty or more mares all of the famous 
Dahman (Kuhailan) breed. The whole of Iraq knows this, and gives 

him credit accordingly. 

The Shaikhs of Bahrain similarly keep the Roman-nosed Shawai 

(Kuhailan) breed, and yet again Al Duwish, Shaikh of the Mutair 

tribe used in the past to keep the equally famous Krush strain 

(Kuhailan) and guarded it with pride and jealousy in the same way 

as his tribe guarded their strain of black camels known as Al Shuruf. 

They lost both after the collapse of the Tkhwan rebellion of 1929-30, 

and the strains are now with the King of Sa’udi Arabia. ^ 

I will only mention one more instance, and that is the ’Ubaiyan 

strain of the late ’Abdullah bin Jiluwi, the Governor of Hasa. He was 
a great horse fancier like all the family of the Al Sa’ud, and had many 
famous mares in his stable, but he specialised in the ’Ubaiyan breed, 
and anyone in Arabia can tell you all about the time and money ne 
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spent on his hobby. His son Sa’ud is 
work. 


carrying on his father’s good 


types most valued 


The 


<• . f d mat is fast over a short 

in r y ’ COnVe L rSely put the h « hest value on a stayer. Hence 
in the frequent races which thev , 


length 


arrange 


c l ■ 1 LU ieeK - 1 ne nrst use thev 

a Should T I 8 raidS - * " ° f * hi ® heSt im P— that 

Only a stayer will ens.,r„ th; c f or him 5 8 * 


STRENGTH AND STAMINA 

'° W “ d » twenty are often doing good 
h0tX } Iong-BvL!°an“ d I tdl rememfe ^ 

r kssms** ss 

corCn^r th ° Ugh ** “ "“*«» *e age of twenty, 

?"• “ *' y w ere doing perfect work. 

wonderful 1 8o-mile ride of ’Azaiyiz al 


fifteen-year-old mare 


temperature 


water. 


* ^ * *** in )“« under three days withou,T d'riL 


™*indfcit alone shows what sort of stamina the Arab 

snsirtt “ my p r fege ,o *• «■» . 

some twelve months after she did the feat Both w 
^ took a series of photographs "" 


the points of a foal and a mare 

** * *ch a newly 
W 5°!? 1 T WdI . ,neasure *** Stance from the too of the 
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alters from the day the foal is born, he says, so he knows the future 
height of the foal by the aid of a simple scale. This is as follows: 

(a) If the distance between hoof and knee is 17 thumbs, the foal will 
grow into a 14.2 horse. 

(i) If the distance between hoof and knee is 18 thumbs, the foal will 
be a 14.3 horse. 

(c) If the distance between hoof and knee is 19 thumbs, the foal will be 
a 15-hand horse, and so on. 

The Badawin makes his measurements by width of thumb, and 
runs up the foal’s leg by placing one thumb above the other, till the 

knee-side-bone is reached. 

A Badawin will tell you that any foal having a 17 and over thumb 
measurement will turn out good as regards height. An Arab normally 
measures a horse by passing a string behind the animal’s ears and 
joining the two ends on the upper lip. This serves as the measurement 

from hoof to withers. 

Not every Badawin is a judge of a horse, but those who know a 
good animal from a bad, understand the good points of an animal 
quite well. For instance, they know that a cow-hocked horse or one 
with narrow chest and turned-out toes is a “bad un”, and similarly 
they know the difference between a good shoulder and a bad shoulder, 

and the meaning of a well-ribbed-up horse. 

The desert rule is that a horse or mare with large eyes set we 
apart is a good one {mahruk or mabriikah ), and if it has small eyes 

set close together it is bad. Similarly a true th 

its tail high and well to one side, never straight. 

In judging a horse for shoulder and quarter, the Badawin will place 

a cane on the point of the shoulder and will let it pass upwards through 

the withers. He will place another cane along the line formed by e 

horse’s hock and the projecting thigh bone. The lines formed by 

both these sticks produced upwards will form an imaginary pyramid 


carry 


The lower the apex of this imaginary pyramid 


horse’s back, 


4.1 lujr j 

method gives sound results. 


experiment 


k tnoa fcuv c» 3VWHU *w~**^» tt* 

To judge a good hind- and fore-leg, the following method is em- 
r ° 6 a v _ nlariad in front of the horse s 


cane or bamboo tent-stick is placed 
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o mare s toe and laid against the point of the shoulder. A similar 

whth‘ S ,o P h u ' h ° Ck ° f ' he animal ( as i[ stands a ' rest ), 

Horse die two straight lines formed by the two sticks, if produced 
warts ’ remai ” Para ' lel: in 3 b3d h ° rSe the lines wil1 s P la y out- 


BIRTH AND FOALHOOD 

win^ift day ’ ^ ° CCaSi0n i$ 3 luCk y one “■ youngster 

will, it is believed, turn out well. To commemorate this fact it is 

customary to sli, the tip of one ear for about half an inch 

Jl y f ° alat bi , r , th baS ti P S of its ««> together, to ensure 

aftert wik The foaTi*" “ T™ “ P ' The Stitches are “moved 

foal is ridden, and is gradually taken fwloT ™ 7° “"’i? ^ 

as die Arab says, any splint or weakness that may eSt'm Z ° Ut ’ 
At four he is galloped about all over th, nl,™ .... Z “ thebone - 


Thoroughbred stallions for stud pumoses v , 

minent shaikh, and are placed anart A- ^ u kept by evei 7 pro- 

hobbled with iron hobbles (hJfj) °? 6 m ?f eS ' ** always 
fit Some of them ZT •"?* *** WeU “ » d 

™tily. These stalUons are usually pCd^ ^ “PP^* 1 

slave, who is allowed to „t~ „ ZF, . " chaI 8 e o( a favoured 


unngtng a mare to be served This of 
Permission of dm shaikh ° f C0Urse > <*" 
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A mare is only brought to be served by a stallion when she shows 
clear signs of wanting a horse (min tutlub ) or (aatifa). The proper 
time for the service to take place is, in the case of a bay mare, at night 
and when the moon is full, and in the case of a grey mare when the 
moon is new. Results will then nearly always be good. When preg- 
nant the mare is said to be legaha— (the same word is used when 
pollinating the female date tree with the male pollen)— and a thorough- 
bred will certainly look round at her flanks, as soon as pregnancy 

takes place. 


SHOEING AND BITTING 

Horses and mares in the desert are always kept shod. This is done 
very crudely by our standards, but the local shoeing-smiths rarely 
prick the sole of the animal. The type of shoe used is always the 
flat saucer-shaped shoe of the East, which is shaped like this. 



The European type of shoe is unknown. The idea of covering the 
whole sole of the animal shod is to prevent stones and pebbles bruis- 
ing the bottom of the foot. Animals are reshod only when the old 
shoe falls off, and the result is that often one sees very long feet and 

animals that badly need shoeing. 

Among the Badawin a bit is never used,* and every animal is ridden 
on a halter ( risan ). This consists of ornamented cheek pieces made of 
coloured wools ending in a loose nose-band made of a coarse meta 
chain, which passes over the nostrils, as well as under the chin. 

A round woollen head-rope is attached to this chain under t e 
chin and forms the rider’s only means of controlling his mount. 1 o 
keep this rough headstall from slipping over the animal s head a 
piece of string is passed under the neck in throat-lash fashion. 

The effect of the rider’s continually holding the halter m the left 
hand, is that an Arab mare tends to carry her head on one side and to 

* Thl« does not apply to towns-folk, or Iraq Arab tribes, who all use bits. 
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the left. The leftward pull is, of course, accentuated when galloping or 
when the mount is tugging. 

Readers may ask how the rider can control his horse at all with- 
out a bit. The answer is that the rough angular chain over its nostrils 
hurts the animal as the halter is pulled taut. This has the effect of 
checking the horse, but also of making it turn its head further round 
to shift the pressure from the top bone of the nostrils to the fleshy 
part at the side of the mouth. 

The only places where bits will be found in use are among certain 
riverain tribal shaikhs in Iraq, and possibly among some of the Princes 
and Rulers of Arabia (I have not yet seen them in use in the desert, 
and Bin Sa’ud himself always rides with a halter, even to-day). The bits 
that are used follow the style used in Persia, Syria and North Africa, 
and in place of a curb chain there is a thin circular metal band which is 
attached to the cross-piece of the bit itself. This latter usually has an 
unpleasant-looking metal spike, which, as the bit is pulled, engages 
the roof of the mouth and causes pain. All Arab horses ridden on 
these bits continually throw their heads up, to the great discomfort 

of the rider. 


SADDLES 


The Badawin rank and file never use saddles or stirrups. All their 
riding is done barebacked, with only halters to control and guide 
their mounts. The wild state of non-control when a thousand howling 
riders is bearing down upon you can be imagined. No one can check 
the pace of the charge, the full weight of which is felt by the enemy. 
However damaging the fire, however much the individual rider may 
desire to pull out and beat a retreat, he is powerless to do so until the 
mass sense of the charging horses causes them to bear right or left 

away from the enemy. 

When Badawin horsemen are loosed at each other, both sides ride 
bang through and go on galloping far beyond on the other side until 

they are able to pull up. 


Badawin 


Shu’aiba (Iraq) in 1915. 


Cavalry Brigade assisted by a horse battery, 
s far as Ratawi Mounds. There we made 
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contact with a much superior force of irregular Kurdish and Badawin 
cavalry who forced us to retire. 

After conducting a steady retreat for a distance of some eighteen 

miles, we were ahn.ii- •• • , , . c cigmeen 


suddenly charged in flank by ’Ajaimi al 

Muntafiq mounted men, who, unknown 
particular wood. 


y we were up to that point retiring on a vety wide front in line 
of squadrons at two hundred yards’ interval, each squadron covering 
movement to rite rear of its neighbour by dismounted fir ac " 

SSL" 2 - p— 

and chaos 


retreat, and was 
wise, many of i 


through our force, quite 


column 


magnificent 


forced 


of cavalrv A • wiui me nest traditior 

.0 the ^ ™ LTadW 

for the enemy, and by their withering fire rare 

mt0 3 he: 

"un^ah sapped on to the bote’s tek m ° re “ 3 ** 


MODERN 'WEAPONS, AND THE MOTOR CAR 
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sea coast towns and in those countries still using arabanas or horse- 
drawn carriages. The market for horses is I fear going to get much 
worse as motor transport develops in the Middle East. The demand 
for horses is already so restricted that the Badawin of the interior has 
now started the miserable practice of killing off his male foals at 


birth. I am 


almost 


Badawin to keep a horse till it reaches three or four years of age, for 
if he is lucky enough to find a buyer then he will only get Rs.8o to 
Rs.90 for his animal. As I write in 1935 a second-class (average) 
Arab horse in the bazaars of Kuwait fetches only about Rs.40 (about 


Arab 


Bombay, Poona, Baghdad and Cairo, and this will for some years to 
come insure a steady market for the best class of Arab horses. This, 
however, will only preserve to the world a small percentage of the 
best animals, and will not save the second-class or average horse. 


Apart from the woeful killing of males at birth, I had it on the 
authority of His Majesty King Bin Sa’ud himself in 1932, that Arab 
mares are also on the high road to extinction since the introduction 
of the small-bore magazine rifle as a war weapon among the tribes of 
inner Arabia. As he pithily put it, “In the olden days when tribe 
fought tribe with spear and sword, the mares, which were always 
ridden in battle, came to little harm, for man sought to kill his opponent 
man, not his steed. To-day the fighter, whilst still a thousand yards 
from his enemy, is greeted with a rain of well-aimed bullets whic 

slays infinitely more animals than riders.” 

Bin Sa’ud also told me that he was fully alive to the danger of the 

Arab horse becoming extinct, and in order to remedy matters had 

started five stud farms in Sa’udi Arabia all under his royal patronage. 

He added that he meant to try hard to better the situation, but was 


not optimistic. . 

In 1935, as I write, it is most pleasing to see that the King is still 

pressing on with this good work, and any one going to Riyadh rom 

Iraq and taking with him one or more good mares, is given a special 

welcome and receives a good price for his animals. More important 

still is the help the King affords to his own tribesmen, who happen to 

have fallen on bad times and cannot afford even to keep their mares 
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Menace of the Motor Car 


summer 


a * M are no, o„, y reeved of ^ XTX 

g 1n leTaU X “f *' W “ h <* ** — 

eve 1 ,: r :Lo, t it at ■ by Bin SaH w - 

wonderful heritage of 4,. a„l tt rea ? lng menace t0 that 


Governments 


1 **"i> 1 u ‘ & ^) oyn; 

Arabia collaborated to save the Arab 


Egypt 


also could help in no small measure if she ’could TpersuX on« 

Wafe “X n A , d T regi “ entS °" Alabs > f " P refere "“ » 

Waters from Australia. My own conviction is that in the hour of 
J ZlTlt X, Wi " d0 Wi “ * * the Waler, and 


Australian 


stamina 




cavalryman 


mechanisatio 

thank God that, in various 


X / w “ 

he required. 


years 


ilUAOfiO 


The Badawin gives the following names 


his age : 


During the first year he is called a Fillu. 

As he enters his second year he is tailed a Haiti. 

During his durd year he is called a Jidda (ridden) 
During his fourth year he is called a Thai ’ 
During his fifth year he is called a Ruha 
Durag to Sixth year he is called a Khands. 
During his seventh year he is called a Suhd. 

During his eighth year he is called a Garah (aged) 

Above eight rW-ui .n tagca;. 


When a mare 


awd DEATH 


is, SO ,0 speak, phoned off and - * and less til * she 

P a*, pensioned off and given no work at all. She is well 
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The Prophet’s Mares 


while according t o ,he Haduk (traditions) the Prophet is said to have 

quoted die following about the horse: “The expression in a horse’s 
eye is like a blessing on a good man’s house.” 


According to Muslim law, if a man blinds his horse in beating it 
he must pay part of the price of the animal as a fine 

T r U« 1 r 1 .* 


“an arrow” and 


— — - AAVJn kji a 

the drinking of mare’s milk. 

The Prophet himself likened the Arab Horse to 

ordered every Muslim to possess one “The 
fortune in defeat.” Horse , ue sate, onng: 

n T e , Khaitf ° mar l r ing 46 Pr ° phet 0n a COTain occas ion, said 
e horse, He who loves his mare and treats her kindly shall have 

God s bounty, and he who iiltreats his mare shall be cursed of God" 

In annthrfar n loz-va n 1_ ~ • 


enjoyment 


came 


UP 


THE 




The LTwafh IT" T** ^ ** Ufetime fifteen 

The first was bought from a Badawin of the Bani Fasara tribe Her 
iZn Z M Satt3h ’ , meaning the Current ' In early battles of 

Whtch led the charge. A1 Sakbah was a black mare “dTa Z! 
star on her forehead, and her off-fore was touched with white. 

Areordiir, T* °T d by 4e Pr °P het ™ ««ed Murtagis. 

According to early records, she was a grey. 8 

Guh^nftlTsh WaS Called S ^ ha> 3 chesmut » bou g ht from the 
vjunaina tribe. She cost ten camels. 

The remainder were owned and named in the following order: 

Al Julimak. 

Thau al Agdl. 

Al Lakif. 

Al La^af. 

A Al ^Zagbh (Iater tC> Ae KhaItf 0mar )- 

Al Chah <ty<* (or the Long-striding one). 
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Al Sirhdn (or the Lion). 

Al Murtagal. 

Al Yabub. 

Al Yd sub (the Bee, because she flew quickly). 
Al Miruwihah (the Wind). 


EARLY RACING 


The Prophet is said to have encouraged occasional racing among 
his men, and according to Qadis ibn ’Umar, he himself bet on his 


own 


The 


Abu Bakr, the first of the Khalifs 


The 


Saniy; 


The son of the Khalif Omar 
winning could not be stopped 


HORSES AND THE EVIL EYE 

From very old times the strength of the Evil Eye was feared where 
horses were concerned, and though the Prophet forbad this as pagan- 
ism, and gave long denunciations against the futility of lucky charms 
and amulets, the belief in the Evil Eye persists to this day in most 
Arab countries. 


A SPEEDY HORSE 

Must, according to Arab standards, have: 

(a) Big nostrils. 

(£) Long ears. 

(c) Wide forehead and widely separated lower jaw bones. 

(d) Large ribs (i.e. be well ribbed-up). 

(«) Long neck and round croup. 

(/) Muscular quarters. 

(g) Have a stride of 12 feet at full gallop. 


BREEDING A HORSE 


The Prophet in discussing breeding of a horse said, “Every man 
who has a horse is like a goodly man generous in almsgiving”. 
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He advised the most careful selection of stallions. 

To encourage the Arabs in matters of horse breeding, he forbade 
the demanding of money for the covering of a mare by a stallion. 

e a so forbade castration, and the cutting of a horse’s mane or 
tail, which are God s protection against insects 

The following is a translation of an Arabic document made on 
loth July, 1929, at Kuwait: 


MA.KR.5 of a 


HORSE 


(0 

(1) 


( 3 ) 


(•») 

( 5 ) 


A round spot on tile forehead, formed by hair growing in a circ 
out of one centre and called sa'ad. 6 C 

A Ime formed by hairs growing inwards towards each other, o 

called lira f comnKncm 8 with a "cowlick”. This line : 

fetlodtl b 0 ^^ 35 u ‘ he ab ° V ' nUrks > “ d iK hind hg» an. 

fet ocks be white, it is called Ay'i/, and is a good one. 

ho 7 t hav ' its nar - f °K Whitt also, ir is called “ity 
, ? d "r e lm h° m thf "ght”, and is a very good one. Shod, 
foe hmse have no lucky forehead or neck mark (.) and (a) above 
then two or three white legs alone art very bad. 

bolhUd £ f0rmd by hl,r gK ’ Wta « towird3 «*>■ other, or 

“ ’ W 'hov^down the centre ofits belly, from the girth 

LitS tr v'-* * - * o£°o7fho« 

fodlTri^ He l7 ^ ^ « ™* iocky and « as a chi™ 

ror the nder. He will never come to harm. 

^ b “ “ lour for a hont ** *ii-h»y ho* 

rider. b d abl by natUrC> Md no accident ™11 ever befell its 

* “ ^Sirtr ,ucky - 10 - * 

aim*. 

0* covered with the thumb) for dan. ** do#e W *■* otfaer 

orty <** »dc of Deck it “*** kng. U “ “*** on 

£r h i' p ,h ^.w j * *hti. (+, M iB 

^ “ b (,) ,bove >> » ** «*-*•*« 
^ ** 1 b*** bm 1 horn of, unlucky mark, ^ ltf u ^ m fUopfy 
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because its colour beats all bad marks. Authority, Othman al Rashid of Buraida 
9th September, 1933. ’ 


MARKS OF A BAD HORSE 

(1) A black spot on the palate, or an all-black palate. 

(2) Two saads which cannot be covered with die thumb are bad. 

(3) A line, formed by hairs growing towards each other, on the throat, 

called shaq fij, , is very bad, and indicates that “the rider will tear 
his collar with grief and mortification”. 

(4) One fattalah (a hair line joining two hair cowlicks) on his neck 

behind the ear is unlucky. It indicates that the rider will probably 
be stabbed with a spear. 

(5) White stockings or socks (called lattamat) on the two forelegs. A 

horse having these is undesirable. Its rider will probably die and be 
lamented. 

(6) A white hind leg or near fore leg is unlucky. The rider’s desires and 

wishes will never be fulfilled. 

(7) A white near hind leg, and a white off fore leg. A horse having these 

is called shukaili , and is undesirable. 

(8) Two fattalahs of uneven length (see (4) above), one on each side of 

the belly (usually found going up and down in front of the thigh), 
and opposite to one another, called suyiif (swords), are unlucky. 

(9) K fattalah (see (4) above) on the back under the saddle, called mansiyah 

(forgotten), is unlucky and undesirable. 

(10) A spotted white and black coat is undesirable. 

(11) A white coat spotted with small red dots is unlucky and undesirable. 

These dots point to blood. If, however, the line of al afbak be 
present, even though accompanied by all the above-mentioned 
marks of ill-omen, al aqbak cancels everything, and the horse becomes 
a good and desirable one. 


Notes on above. 

A fattalah is a straight line formed hy hairs growing towards each other, and joining 
two hair cowlicks, or having only one cowlick at the end of it. 

Ref. (4). Two fattalahs indicate a good horse. 

Refs. (<S) and (7). A horse with one white foot is also bad, whether in front or 
behind. 

Ref. (8). If it has only 


one taif (sword) it is still a bad horse. 


♦ 
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Diseases of Sheep 



One ram is as a rule allowed to serve a hundred ewes. 


SHEEP DISEASES 

There are three well-known diseases of sheep 

(a) Al Tahal. 

(£) Abu Hajaiyir. 

(c) A l Jidri. 


(а) Al Tahal. — Symptoms: The animal is apparently perfectly 
well, suddenly it passes blood with its urine, and is dead in about a 
quarter of an hour. The disease is said to be an affection of the heart. 
Hie animal seems to get giddy and falls dead. The Arab kills and 
eats a sheep affected by al tahal. When the heart is examined it appears 
to contain black congealed blood. According to the Badawin al tahal 
is not contagious. 

( б ) Abu Hajaiyir . — This appears to be the ordinary Foot and Mouth 
Disease of the West. Symptoms: The sheep gets very stiff about the 
knees and is unable to walk. It gets weaker and weaker and cannot 
eat. A froth appears from its mouth, and in about a month the animal 
dies. According to the Badawin there is no cure at all, and the disease 
is highly contagious. Other sheep must be kept right away from 
infected animals and from their grazing grounds. Actual death is 
from hunger and weakness. The disease would seem to be endemic 
and appears somewhere in the desert every year. The Badawin eats 
sheep so affected and kills him early. In 1932-33 in Kuwait many 
thousands of sheep died of the disease, especially in the Hazaim area 
south of Kuwait and in the Neutral Zone. 


(c) Al Jidri (Smallpox). — Symptoms: SimI 


those affecting 


die H*rm*f* sp e ci es , fhnngh apparently a man cannot catch the disease 
from his sheep. Pustules appear all over the animal’s body, free and 

over the and others die. It is very catching 

aed c me skk ammal can infect the whole flock. The Badawin will kiD 
aad eat 
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Protection from Wolves 


GUARDING SHEEP 


t night sheep are driven up close to the tent on the lee side to 
ensure both watmth and safety from wolves. This is especially neces- 
sary in winter, when wolves abound and are very bold. So close are 
■he sheep to die tent that half of them crowd actually under the over- 
hanging flap. Lambs are tied by one leg and by the neck to a rope 
or ropes pegged down inside the ten,. Sheep dogs wander round and 

c, t he J e "‘ f n, « h ‘ and barl continuously if they scent a wolf 

If 7 be , nUmer ° US “ * ^ North Hat 

weli-nobbled cample j .. * 


... « ova i kji lauda rouna tne sne^n 

o prevent wolves getting at the sheep. Further a man lights a fire and 
remains on eriard all r»irr k* j _ .1 


of camels 



Despite these precautions a bold wolf will crawl in h , 
camels, seize a sheep bv its neck i V In bet ^een the 

wolf decoys the watch dogs in anoth A' C ° while a sec °nd 

pursuit, it is customary to shear the she™ d , , glVC tUne for 

a thick collar of wool round its neck Th*. ^ * ^ 


collar and literally walks 


owner 


immediate the same 


lambs 


joined together, the family and truest, • 

’Awazim shepherds always lock thei **, CIther ent ** 

Kason. This is one of the ways in which the ’Aw" * h ' kmbi "® 

from afar. Awazim are recognised 


Arai of the Desert, 
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sheep’s milk and its uses 

From sheep s milk 3re made rauba, leben and i^t. 

To make rauba , milk is heated to blood heat, and then poured into 
a special goatskin makhmar , kept for the purpose. It is then covered 
up with rugs, and turns into rauba after about four hours. As a certain 
amount of old rauba remains in the skin from previous brews, the 
Badawin needs to add no old rauba , as would be necessary if it were 
made by us in a bowl at home. When we made it we added a coffee- 
cup full of old stock to 1 quarts of warm milk, and covered all with 
a warm cloth. In our house at Kuwait we prepared the rauba at night 
ready for eating in the early morning. In cold weather it takes 4 to 5 
hours to prepare ; in hot weather only 1 } to 2 hours. 

To make leben you take the skin containing cooled rauba which is 
ready for eating and transfer it into a leben- skin mankhab, which is 
then slung under the tripod stand mirjahah , and about a third of its 
weight in water is added. The skin is then rocked backwards and 
forwards for 2^ hours (usually done in the early morning two hours 
before dawn, otherwise butter will not form), until lumps of butter 
appear, leaving a thin butter-milk. This latter is the leben. 

Igt , or “milk cake”, looks rather like hard chalk lumps. It is made 
as follows. Rauba is boiled for at least 2 hours until it becomes thick 
and granulated. Then it is cooled, and as it hardens little round flat 
cakes are made by squeezing in the hand. To get good igt, the wild 
flower known as burwag is mixed with the rauba , and sometimes the 
petal-less daisy called garese. 

is sold in the Kuwait bazaar and all towns of Najd. It is much 
used by Badawin when travelling in the desert. In the summer when 
sheep, goats and camels are not giving milk, igt is pounded up, mixed 
with water and drunk as leben. 


SHEPHERDS LORE 


of the most astonishing things about the Badawin and their 
i the wonderful manner in which the shepherds know their 
refer particularly to the ’Awazim tribe. Here every shepherd 
name to each of his ewes as soon as she has lambed. From 
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Each day f She f S ° r iS “ ten he knows h « and her by name 
Each ewe knows her name and an.™ ,u. 7 C- 


January 


lam , bs belonging ro Sa£d^™ 

h!f s i! 0 ^ if 1 h3d ^ '° U *« «"■* 2 


' ,T w uia, naa Dee n ot 

Marzuk, the black slave boy, and Hamud 


“naming” 


all day grazing 


They went onlv * ' 7 V 7 ’ n ° namud > * son. 

rase *• 


r r • * — “ f 


was no grass. 
The lambs 


their tent for the night E ch l 7 , 7 ^ t,ed U P as usuaI in 

goat-hair rope like this: 3 ^ * 6 °° P attached t0 a lon g 


DHUWAIWI 

MAS l R, 

falXhs 

tent 





Lambs 


O p, A**Lace 



SALIMS 

family 






** ** - - moon l x™ A rt2r- 

waiting 50 yards from die tents. „J ,u. TT Pm * ** mo,heR 


ascertained 


examined 


brought dose up i„ from 0 ? Tb^Iw’ /* T*" *» 

whole place was in Tkmess 0n * *e 

The mothers, which numbered c, C., * _ . 


name, 


i 2 s by 2 h “ d «■* srr 


noose off the young one’s neck and gave”^ t7h“ P 7" Sli(>ped *' 
mother and every lamb. An 1 “ * ^ He 


lamb 


, , •r v «’ uaiiuiess. 

e, S , Sa ^ kim make one mistake 
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X X X I 




ames 



mothers and handing the baby to iis dam to suckle, he was calling 
out name after name amidst the din of mothers’ “baaing” and lambs 
crying for their food. To me it was pandemonium, to Nasir and 

Falah an everyday procedure. 

Those ewes whose male lambs had been killed for food were given 
strange lambs to feed, after the latter had had a short drink from 
their rightful mothers. In this case the rightful mothers had to be 
forcibly held by Salim whilst their little ones were fostered by another. 

The mothers all appeared to recognise their own lambs by smell. 
The lambs on the other hand did not seem to mind much whether 
they drank from their mother or from a stranger. It was the mothers 
who made the fuss. 

In conversation afterwards with Nasir, the shepherd, the latter told 
me that he named a ewe only when it gave birth to a lamb, not before. 
The purpose was purely utilitarian. The names saved time at night 
when the mothers came home. He had names for all the sheep and 
goat mothers. He could recognise each mother and each baby by the 
feel with his eyes shut. All were black, but by feeling heads and backs 
he knew by touch which was which. 

This skill, Nasir said, was universal among all the ’Awazim tribes, 
and among the shepherds of Kuwait and Najd. None of the Iraq 
tribes or the Muntafiq shepherd tribes named their sheep, nor could 
they recognise them in the dark. 


SHEEP NAMES AMONG THE AWAZIM 

(1) Al Hamrah (The red one). 

(2) Al Suwaid (The little black one). 

(3) Al Hadaid (The hairy one). 

(4) Al Shahaid (The white-shouldered one). 

(5) Al Sugaih (The one with the white blaze) 

(6) Al Kahail (Soft black-haired one). 

(7) Al Wadaah (The little cowri). 

(8) Al Ziuadah (The wattled one). 

(9) Al Arthaim (The white-nosed one). 

(10) Al Hajlah (The white-stockinged one). 

(1 1) Al Dahrijah (The stumpy one). 

(12) Al Suwaidan (The black one). 


grazing 


exhausted when the sun grows stronger 
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TT fed ' he SU " °" th ” r heads more lhan on ^eir bodies 

Weed tT ’ T “ ° f ^ ^ «heent,U 

wered heads to the centre, to get shade. 

Tf I he T y !° 3 Sheep ’ S COnditi0 " is ,0 w «gh its tail in yoor hand 

If the tail 1S heavy the sheep's condition is good. X 

4 do noT ZF aCCOrd,ng “ ^ «» ° f *e year. In srinter 

March dtey dn^ eve^TthtrTy-tmld' neCeS5arX 

y a y in mid-summer every day. 


goats 

N omenclature . 

Sakkla, plu. SMul-K goat (genet 
* — He-goat. 

■dns — She-goat. 

Maa^a Herd of full-grown goats. 
Al Sakhu — Kids. 


Names °f yarU **s in Kuwait and North-East Arabia . 

Berberiyah Small, white, black-and-white and , 

*£*25*^ "" 4 Giv « ™y *«■ ■* **' ** 

W* occasional white tnarhing), 

Shatra Short-eared Croats. 


goat diseases 

are only two recognised goat diseases 


Abu Rumah 


SymptomsTlbe T’ probably HP- 

-S to rnTe aT^stTiS ^ “ 

annals, cut out its lungs (sahara) and burv ^ ed 

underground for approximately an hour. Then they 


(£) Al Jar rah, 
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hallit (not found in Arabia). The ear of the sick goat is sliced open 
at the top end until blood is drawn, and the mixture is well rubbed 
into the wound. Usually a small ball of the mixture is made and placed 
under the skin for an hour (the skin being cut and the ball placed 
underneath, and the skin flap placed over the ball to keep it in posi- 
tion). All goats of the flock, whether known to be infected or not, 
are treated thus, and if attacked have a good chance of recovery. 

The disease is highly contagious. 

Under the above treatment 50 per cent usually recover. If no treat- 
ment is given the whole flock is doomed. Tlie disease reappears in a 


every two or three 


A l Jar rah. 


mange 


goat's hair off and smear the skin plentifully with an ointment made 
from gunpowder and clarified butter. This must be done three times 
to effect a cute. The mange does not attack sheep, dogs, camels or 
horses, and man is alto safe from the disease. Ninety per cent of 
goats escape if treated in rime. 


C SHEILA 1. REMARKS 


In the desert goats are chiefly kept for the sake of their milk and 
hair. The Badamin prefer sheep, but the more well-to-do try to keep 
a certain number of goats, for goats* hair is superior to sheep’s wool 

for certain parts of their black tents. 

In every Badawin hair tent the roof consist* of a central broad 

strip, with two stnps of black wool or hair on either side of it. The 

atrip* furthest from the central strip is always made of goats’ hair, as 

it is stronger and takes the weight of the rung, or back curtain, better. 


GOAT-HAM** AMONG TMI 'AWAZtM 

At Duaty* (no meaning). 

Al Sk**U (The yellow one). 

At R*kt«h (The spotted one). 

Al Khatrn (The white-headed one). 
At D*gKuim (The black -headed one). 
At Tuwil (The tail l one). 
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The Goats’ Homecoming 

Al Dugagah (The thin one). 

Al Hasnah (The white-tailed one). 
Al Bahhah (The small-voiced one). 
Al Sayahah (The bleater). 

Al Dabsah (The grey one). 

Al Haraish (The coarse-haired one). 
Al Hasa (The short-haired one). 


The Town Goat . — Every town 
tities. They need less grazing, at 
sheep. It is a great sight to see the 
at sunrise and returning at sunset 

n « . . . ° 


daily leaving Kuwait 


Every householder, according ,o his means, keeps one or more 
goats in his backyard. These are all she-goats and are kept only for 

Te sok«ps ma " S S0C ' al StatUS ™ ay ^ ' Udged by ‘ he number of goats 

In different parts of the town, so as to be convenient to all, goat 
erdsmen reside who have a stable or yard where the women bring 

assembled about sunrise each day, and the herdsnL then drives 
hem (in herds of a couple of hundred or so) out of the town to a 
isonce of some 5 to .0 miles according ,0 the rime of the year and 
p esence of grazing. The goats thus get exercise and fresh food daily 
At sundown the goats are brought home again, and driven into then 

aKV C0mm0n m "T" g daily si « ht *» the towns, 
riiough a dusty business in summer. Round about the entrance to each 

r tf 7 yard ’ ' he daughtere of the houses, often tiny little giris 
V " ’ P,ck ° Ut their Particular goat and bring i, home’ 

then homes. They are full of milk, ami are anxious ,0 rlX° 

“riS’h”' 1 gives T r f ef - Most of ,he 

nerbenyah, have so much milk that they can 


This 


walk with comfort 


- o — ~ *>* “ lamiudr ana very mte 
the shouting children taking their charg 
tdierd of his responsibility at the end < 
les of pleasure are in the air. Little mi 
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and mothers usually lead off the recalcitrant goat by one of its long 

ears. 

The goatherd is paid four annas (fourpence) per goat per month as 
his fee. At night when grazing is scarce, the household goat is given 
a bundle of lucerne grass and a little barley — nothing more. The 
goatherd is known as the shdwi. 
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The Camel 






ell rf rcm ,ypes and kmdS ° f CameL * '"'her on i„ this 

pier. The names given .here, .hough favoured bv the Mutair are 
t m0 h e or less universally among the Badawin of Arabia. Needl 

to say, there is no such rhino cc . . _ a ess 


Arabia. 


camel 


Speaking generally, the camels 
Arabia are larger and bigger-bone< 
probably due to climatic rather rh 3 


bred camels 


of Arabia 


name “Oman camels”, or Umaniyah 


known 


». . . wwjuiuwn it 

" dln g<amel of that country. The best breed 


the Oman species is known 


tribes go in for breeding camels 


Th .DhaBr^y W whirls 

Dushan (Mutair) wfa " floured variety, but the 

Z t^ ,oured r ak ^ 

** »d bUck ooe, frTrite ^ ^ ^ d “ ^ 

■o *eritoro^ibred. a ^ rOUn f ** found “ Anbia, as opposed 

nnestcamd foods known to the Badawin 

* ^ .SStJ “" b - - 

we to be found among the 'Awazim, who 
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roam the country between Kuwait and Ainain (Jubail) on the Hasa 
coast. 


RIDING CAMELS 

Riding camels are invariably females, and are not allowed to breed. 
As already mentioned, the best come from Oman, and are beautiful 
specimens of nature’s art. Indeed the difference between the well-bred 
Bdtiniyah or ’ Umaniyah and the ordinary pack camel, generally known 
as a jamal , or a bayir , is quite as marked as the difference between 
a thoroughbred racehorse in England and an ordinary carthorse. 

Like the thoroughbred horse, the Bdtiniyah or ’ Umaniyah possesses 
a small head, wide forehead, small nostrils, longish ears and large 
eyes, and is wonderfully gentle and understanding. In body she is 
slightly built with thin legs, giving the appearance of fine lines. Her 
movements resemble those of the gazelle, whether she is at rest and 
grazing or moving at full speed. 

As regards pace, an ’ Umaniyah will travel when fully stretched at 
approximately 14 miles an hour. At this pace her head and neck are 
held horizontally straight out in front of her. 

The chief characteristic of the well-bred and especially the Bdtin- 
iyah camel is its staying power. 

Shaikh Naif ibn Humaid of the ’Utaiba tribe told me that when 
he escaped from Bin Sa’ud’s prison in Riyadh, circa 1925, he got to 
Nasriyah in the Muntafiq (Iraq) in eight days, riding one of the best 
camels his tribe could produce. The distance as travelled was close on 
800 miles. (Authority Naif ibn Humaid, February 1933.) 

His Majesty King ’Abdul 'Aziz al Sa’ud once told me that the news 
of the battle of Shu’aiba, near Basra, in 1915, when the British forces 
beat the Turks, was conveyed to him by one of his picked messengers, 
who was at Zubair waiting to report results. His name was Bani ibn 
Zaid, as far as I remember. He travelled the 530 miles separating the 
two towns in five and a half days. His dhabil or riding camel died on 
arrival. ( Authority Bin Sa’ud, November 1020.) 


Near Ratawi Mounds, south of the Hamar ! 
young 'Ajman brave race the Baghdad train 


neck and neck 


dining-car. This was 
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Camel-Breeding 


-muv, yji uiC [ 

than 30 miles an hour. 


permit 


NAMES 


camels 


same 

names 


name 


we^J: a r dency to ^ ° f «* - 

from town “* conv ^"g *0 necessities of life 

is quite a diffStf Tltilt S**! Bada " in tribes roam, the picture 
sometimes as “ t ™ ^ * ”* b °* 

grazing from one area to another The T X u* ^ followin g the 

males ti^re to t ZZ T'l ° f *“* *« ** ° dd 

such as tents from <Z ^ Y ** h “vy loads 

camel-stallions are kept sttonelv tied ^ breedi ” g pUrposes - The 
tke cold weather (Decembf/and h ^ ™ tents durin « 

““owed .0 grazed L fZl ^ * h * <tae is OT “> « 


CAMEL 




hundtfft^ ” * ^ 5pring SraS ° n is “P* of serv 

P^Xtrewltuv^ 01 ^^ With the femafe » k* 

Viet As a rule intnf d “ P *? ShouId “ ,0 H 

T“te often the male is left to hi ° j l ° a8 ** St “* P rocess 
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camel into the world. There is no false modesty or stupid hush-hush 
about such matters among the Badawin. 


famous breeds 

The following are the famous breeds of camels : 

(1) Al'Umaniyah. (4) Al Arthiyah. 

(2) Al Hurra. (5) Al Attiyah. 

(3) Al Bdtiniyah . 


Al ’Umaniyah originally came from the coast of Oman and Trucial 
coast, but it is found to-day along the eastern shore of Arabia from 
Kuwait to Oman, more especially at the southern end. The ’Umaniyah 
camel is not good for work in pebbly country, as its feet are tender. 

■AJ Hurra comes from Shammar and ’Anizah country. It is sup- 
posed to have come originally from the Shararat tribe. This is con- 
sidered the best of all breeds for summer work and on stony country, 
as its feet are tough and it can go longest and furthest without water. 
It is commonly said that in North-West Arabia there roams a breed 
of wild camels. It is the males of this breed which cover the female 

(which is left out at night tied up, etc.) and the resulting calf is 
the Hurra. 


Batiniyah 


camels 


,000 


Arabs 


them and they are usually given as gifts by rulers to rulers. 

Al Arthiyah comes from South-Western Central Arabia (Khurma 
and Turraba region); it is said to be a good but not very remarkable 
animal. 

Al Attiyah comes from Central and North-East Arabia. It has no 
remarkable features though shapely and pleasing. 

White camels are much prized and a white herd is known as 


ingle white she-camel is called Al Wadha 


tn use are: 


Jaii A — Camels on which fighting men are mounted. 

Rahla — Camels which are engaged in carrying loads ( musdbilah ). 
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Malha — One black camel. 
Mijaihim 

Sha alah — One brown camel. 


Watering Camels 


Safrah 

Rdiyah 


uc umck camej. 

A herd of black camels (e.g. Al Shuruf). 

J ne brown camel. 

Sjiaal—A herd of brown camels. 

One light-coloured fawn camel. 

Kh If EaC ! 1 herd HaS SCVenty Came,s in 

K half ah Milch camel (generic term). 

Ndgd - Female camel that has had a calf. 

baby camel (generic term). 

Ga ud- Young male camel. 

Bakkarah Young female camel 

W-Yoimg male, able to carry things (till twenty) 

k ss - - - 
°' d (riddCT f ° r 

Jedd'dr — Five years old. 

Jmiyah or Rdba — Six years old. 

Sidu Seven years old. 

>"“<*« <wl« fa firs, allowed to breed) 

Mr„i_Male camel over twenty years old. 

rdtir Female camel over 


from 


its 


Note.— P eriod of gestation is twelve months. 




CAMELS 


When it begins to get warm 


grazing is good, camels 


summer 


the camel 


temperature anythi; 


cannot go for longer than 


main the camel 


Watering at kk • 7 wltnout water ln winter. 

A by I J “ ’“TT * » d«w„ front the 

b y gathering tip die sides of a^ k 3 *, 6 ' buckets (fonned 

^ » then poured into the haudh or leather receptacle 
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supported on wooden stands which is kept in every Badawin tent, 
and the camel drinks its fill. 


SALTING CAMELS 

To be kept in good condition camels must be driven every ten 
days to hamdh areas, i.e. to areas where salty bushes exist. 

If no hamdh is convenient, salt must be given to the camel by hand. 

Caravans in Arabia proper, for instance a caravan going from 
Kuwait to Qasim, and between towns of Qasim or Najd, never go 
tied head and tail. They all move in a mixed mob and graze as they go 
along. They keep together naturally as sheep do. A few men mounted 
on camels to keep them moving are all that are necessary. 

When camels go to water one man usually mounts a female and 
calls the herd to follow. The camels recognise the cry and slowly 
concentrate and follow the crier from near and far. 

The common cries of the leader at such times are, “Ydoh 
Ydoh”, “Yah Yah" or “Yohoh Yohoh”. One man can manage 
ioo camels in this way. 


CARE OF CAMELS 


The camel is a delicate beast and requires careful attention. 

If it is in good condition, gets proper food and regular salting, its 
hump grows large and fat. If the hump gets small and insignificant, 
the animal grows weak. Its hump, in other words, is its storehouse 
of fat, and indicates, like the fat in the sheep’s tail, the general con- 
dition of its owner. 

In the cold weather, if in good condition with large hump, the camel 
needs no protection at night, but if she is in poor condition, or has 
had voune. a iilldl or rue should be tied across her back, leaving a 


hump to protrude 


strong and cutting, camels 


are all brought to the tents at night, and made to kneel on its lee- 


necks almost inside the tent. This 


guard or watchmen 


watching 
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Camels’ Herd Instinct 


In summer, on the other hand, camels wander about at nieht and 
graze. 6 

Cune 1 droppings («&) are collected and dried and form a much- 

prized fuel. When lit jalla gives a good hot ember, and is excellent 

for making coffee camp or on the march, when no firewood is 
available. Hence all travellers carry a bagful. 

Female camels’ urine (W) is caught and used throughout Badawin 
Arabia as a hairwash for women. It is supposed to strengthen and 
c eanse the hair, and kills all head vermin. A woman normally washes 
her hair once a week. Bad is also extensively used as a purgative 


HOMING INSTINCT 


- ~ —B — < » ^ongiy developed in the camel, but may 
be termed with greater accuracy the herd instinct 7 

A camel seems instinctively to know where its friends are, and is 
always anxious to fret hart tn ’ 


town 


common sight at Kuwait is to see a camel 


to its camp possibly 30 miles away. The 
be seen to be realised. 


country 


- — t«r returning nome is strongest in young camels 
have not often moved from the main herd before. 


camel 


water appears' someUat m’dea^ h“o^L^ “ 

Junaifir ibn Hawaila of the ’Ajman (Mahfodh) and Muhammad ibn 

Ha„a,, also 0 f the A,man (A1 Sulaiman), both told me on 7th Septan- 

het, 1933, that of all animals within their ken the camel wL the most 

fotetfo , C T" g “ findi ” g iB W3y bacl “ a P ,ace “ came from. 
Its instinct m this respect was phenomenal. 

Murai, ibn na^fa (-Ajman) once related to me how he lost his 

bom Kuwait on the coast, and was recovered .50 X iln^l 
Ddaumy* wtth Shammar, from whom i, had been bough, some 
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The staple food of the camel is the nassi grass, the 'arfaj bush of 
the desert, and when in season wild flowers and grasses of every 
description. The first two grow in profusion over Central and North- 
Eastern Arabia after good rains. Camels near the Euphrates thrive on 
a thorny bush known as aagul — but this does not suit the desert 

camel. 


The salt diet of the camel is found in the rimdh , thamran , ’ ardd , 
'ajrum and gaghraf bushes, all known under the generic term of 

hamdh. 

The camel is also very fond of dates, which are given him with milk 
when he is being prepared for long and arduous work. He of course 
eats the date stones with relish. 

A dainty dish for a sick camel is dates and barley mixed with milk 
into a mush, and followed by Arab bread broken up into small pieces. 


CAMEL FLESH 

Camels’ meat is not unpleasant and is rather like coarse beef. It is 
widely eaten, especially in November and December, when sheep 
are in poor condition for lack of grass. Camels’ meat is supposed to 
be good for man during the cold weather and to supply warmth. 

Among the Badawin, camels are often killed on feast days or for 
rejoicing on festive occasions. I have found the hump to be the most 
edible part of the camel, and this is also the Arab opinion. 

Camels’ milk is, of course, universally drunk throughout Arabia. 
It is extremely nourishing, but contains no cream, and therefore yields 
no butter. It has a slightly purgative effect on most people, and 
Europeans should be careful not to indulge too freely in the desert. 

GEAR FOR CAMEL travel (see Chapter V) 

The main necessaries for a journey by camel are : 

The ca m*! saddle with two tall pommels fore and aft. 

The large saddle bags hanging down on both sides of the saddle. 

The finely-worked leather apron which hangs down in front of a camel s 
saddle and stretches down both sides of the camel's neck nearly 

to its knees. 
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The leather bag for rifle. 

The camel stick. 

The leather bag for dates. 

Package of igt (dried milk). 

The bag holding coffee, kail (cardamum seeds), etc. 

A man’s ammunition is carried bandolier fashion on his person, while 
spare ammunition goes in a spare woollen bag, which with the date 
and coffee bags are stowed away in the saddle bags. 


rh. N M TE '~ T i Cre iS , an °' her SOrt 0f sadd,e > the /«&«, much used in the south amonz 
the Murra and people of the “erear rWrt” r, u ’ , , , amon e 

behind the hump (« sketth, page „) ' P ° mm ' ls ' " d ,he rider si,s 


CAMEL PACES 


The pace of an ordinary riding camel is approximately 4 miles an 
hour at a walk, 6 miles per hour trotting and walking, 8 miles an 
hour at a trot, 13 miles an hour when “all out” over a short 
distance and .0 miles an hour moving fast over a long distance 

d- /, mles - A laden camel moves at about 3 miles an hour 
Bin Sa ud s express riders between Oqair and Hufuf take c hours 

regularly for the distance of do miles' Messengers going betTn 
Kuwait and Riyadh, a distance of - i- * • • 

regularly io days to do the journey. 


is co01, ,raveUing is d ° ne 
Jfss 2 r; 1 ;: 22s * ^ — 

found ready to hand by the way, if not, the camel dung 

whtch a small supply is always carried, is used. I, bums lilchareori 


CAMEL 




season. 

drat of th * Dtitrt. 


greatest enemy of the camel and is the ordinary camel 

eve,y now “ d -s si 

rough a herd with lightning rapidity, and if no, 
re camel m forty days, especially during the si 


taken 
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The cure is as follows : 

The camel’s whole body is covered with a mixture of lime and arsenic, 
which removes all his hair. 

Then he is rubbed with semen (clarified butter) and powdered sulphur, 
mixed with red pepper. 

This rubbing is repeated every four days with great care, till three rubbings 
have been well applied. 

Lastly, he is washed in the sea, or if no sea is near, in fresh water heavily 
dosed with salt. 


Al ghish , is caused by the surra fly which is found on the banks of 
the Euphrates and South Hamar lake. Probably introduced from India 
or Persia. This is a most deadly disease but is catching only in summer 
when the surra fly flourishes. When the fly bites, a microbe is intro- 
duced into the blood and the camel develops a sort of sleeping sickness 
with constant low fever. He refuses to eat, and turns his head con- 
stantly in the direction of the sun. In forty days he dies. In very rare 
cases only does he recover. The Badawin brands the camel’s stomach 
with a X, but knows that this has little effect. No Badawin will take 
his camels up to the vicinity of the Euphrates in Iraq during the 
summer. Winter is safe. 

During the Great War, 1914-18, the British Army in Iraq lost 
many thousands of camels imported from India for transport services. 
They were brought and landed in Basra in summer regardless of the 


advice of those who knew. 

Al manhih is a disease of the lungs. The camel coughs a great deal, 
and if not taken in hand goes off his feed and eventually dies. The 
illness is said to be caused by eating too much theleth, a salty hamdh 


plant which grows in marshy country (e.g. Banayat Araifjan and 
Taffat al Athami in Hazzaim region). Al mcmhus is said to be highly 
contagious. A camel attacked is removed from the herd at once. About 

half of those developing the disease die. 

When a camel is about to collapse from thirst, and there is not 

sufficient water to give him a drink by the mouth, nashuk is resorted 

to. Water is poured up his nose to revive it. A camel so treated will 

eo* another whole day without water, and the treatment is said to cool 


his brain. 

Philby records the treatment on pages 267-73, 328, 332-3, 33 8 

and 346 of his The Empty Quarter . 
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Branding of Camels 


A curious custom ousts among cenain tribes, revealing their firm 
oehel m itiqad, or sympathetic magic. 

, H a ^ man ^ aS 3 w ^ te anc * a klack came l> an d one goes lame, say 
the white one, in the leg, he brands the black camel on the same leg 

at is lame tin the white camel, and the white camel’s lameness is 
believed to dtsappear. (Authority, Shaikh of Kuwait, a 5 th November, 
I 933v 


milch camels 


camels 


summer 


r O XI 

together. 

Milch came's are not allowed to feed their young when grazin, 

taken is the '””1 °n * an ‘ i only after tent requirements at 
aken is the mother allowed to suckle the baby camel. The youn 

fallowed to feed in the evening, and before going ou, in earl 

To prevent a baby camel’s illicit drinking, die mother’s udders ar, 

3 (San * *<* ^ *■ 

«* ■ « » ™ « . fc. (s. 

Cl - r* *t 

damage or hurt to the ninnies ^ °° 1S t0 P rcvent 


tribal “wasms” 

Every tribe has its warms or tribal 

•omewhat to our own fiunily crests The Corrcs P ond 

bannere or war flag, Jdk nZ j, “ “ ver P 1 *^ 

world to whom such and such camels or wells belong. B 
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Horses and mares are never branded, though sheep usually have 
a small slit or private brand placed on the ear to indicate the owner. 

Camels on the other hand are all branded with some tribal wasm 
or other, wherever they are, or to whomsoever they belong. 

Private property also, such as a camel load, which has had to be 
temporarily abandoned in the desert owing to the death of the camel 
carrying it, can be protected by marking on the ground near it the 
tribal wasm of the owner. As a rule, no one finding such property will 

touch it. 

The tribal wasms which exist, and could be collected by anyone 
interested in the study, are legion, for the ’Awazim tribe of Hasa, as far 
as I can ascertain, is alone among all the tribes of Arabia in possessing 
one wasm mark only for the whole tribe. All other tribes have dozens 
and dozens of different brands in accordance with the number of 
sections and subsections into which they are divided, or the number 
of their shaikhs who think they ought to have their own special 


camels 


O — 

Like the tattoo marks of the Iraq Marsh women, Badawin s camel 
marks are of extraordinary interest and it would be well worth while 
for some student to collect and classify them. I have myself collected 
a fair number of tribal wasms from various sections of the more 
important tribes I have come across, but space forbids to reproduce 

them here. 

I therefore confine myself to giving a few of the more 
wasms only, including those of the paramount shaikhs 


important 
of certain 
the camel 


/ / 

they are branded. 


Abdul 


Sa’ud) : 


Placed on the right thigh. 



After the Tkhwan rebellion of 1929-30 was put 
down, those camels confiscated by Bin Sa’ud from f T \ 

the rebellious tribes were marked with a special new / O °J 

brand to indicate that they were the King’s property, \ ^ / 

but had been taken from rebels. This wasm was on 

right thigh. 
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Tribal IV asms 


(2) Muhammad al Sa’ud (the King’s brother): 

Placed on right thigh. 


(3) ’Abdullah* bin Jiluwi (Amir of Hasa): 

Placed on right thigh. 

* To-day Sa’ud his son. 

(4) His Excellency The Shaikh of Kuwait (Bin 

Subah) : 

Placed on either thigh. 

(5) Al Sa’adun (Shaikhs of the Muntafiq): 

Placed on left cheek. 

(The circle is known as halga.) 

(6) 'Utaiba Tribe 

(а) Ibn Humaid (Shaikh of Barqa group) : 

On off fore shoulder. 

( б ) Ibn Rubaiyan (Shaikh of Ruqa group) : 

On left side of neck. 

(Rest of family same mark on right 
side of neck). 

(c) Ibn Chamil (Shaikh of Muqdta group) : 

On left cheek. 

(<0 Ibn Hijna (Shaikh of Aufa group): 

On right thigh. 

(e) Ibn Ja ama (Shaikh of Rusan group): 

Halga on right cheek. 

(7) Dhafir Tribe (Ibn Suwait only) : 

On right thigh. 
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Mutair If a m . 




’Awazim Tribe 


(a) Ibn Jama (A1 Amir): On left thi 


I 


Also (Hadalini: On left neck 



(i) Ibn Drai: On right thigh 

Also 

t ’ (Suwabir): On left check 

v or hillal on left thigh 

X9) Mutair Tribe 

(a) A1 Dushan (all members): On left thigh 

(£) A1 Fuqum (Sahaba — Thawiaun): 

\ t ' On left neck 

Also on left cheek 
(c) Ibn Larai (Qa’aimat — Jiblan): 

On right neck 



(J) Ibn Shiblan (A1 Yahya — Jiblan): 

On right thigh 

( e ) Ibn Ghanaiman (Mala’aba — Thawiaun): 

Over right eye 

(/) Ibn Rashidan (Burzan — Jiblan): 

On right thigh 

(g) A1 Ma’aigab (Araqiba — Jiblan): 

On left neck 

Also On left cheek 





(A) A1 Sur (Bara’isa — Muwaha) : . 

On left thigh ( 

Also 

On left cheek |« 


(*) Ibn Jariban 
Abu Sifra 



On right cheek 
or kiRal 
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O’) Ibn Shuwaiyat (Khawatirah— Muwaha) 

On left thigh 

(*) Ahu Ras (A1 Jubara— Muwaha) : 

On right thigh 

CO Ibn Mita’ib (Sa’anim — Muwaha) : 

On left neck 
Also on left cheek 


(m) Ibn Ashwan (Abaiyat— Wasil) ; 

On right thigh 


(«) Ibn Shuwairibat (Birzan— Wasil) : 

On left neck 

(o) Ibn Jarbuh (Diyahin— Wasil) : 

They cut a piece out of the left 
cheek and off the left ear. 

(j>) Ibn Muhailib (Wisama— Wasil) : 

On left thigh 

0) D>ii Musaiyis (Sa’aran — Awlad Ali) : 

On right cheek 

Also 

On right thigh 

(0 Ibn Jimas (AJ Maimum— Bani ’Abdillah) : 

On left cheek 

(0 Ibn Thamna 
Ibn Darwish 

(A1 Sa'aha— Bani * Abdillah) : 

On right cheek 

(ja) Rashaida Tribe 
(a) Ibn Musailim: 

A long plain line round neck under 
chin from side to side 

(i) Ibn Awaiyid (*A wana) ; 

On left rhi gfi 

4AJ 



' Ajman 






(c) A1 Shahir (Shaharai: 

On right thigh 

(</) Ihn Nimaan (Muhaizimat): 

On right thigh 

(0 Ibn Sa’ami: On right thigh 




(io) The following ’Ajman wcums were given me by Mubarak D 
Haif al Hajraf, Shaikh of the Sulaiman, on April to, 1934: 

A1 Hithlain: On left cheek • 


n 


Al Hadi: On right cheek 
Al Hajraf: On left neck 

Al Sulaiman: On left neck, low 

Ibn ’Asidan (Shaikh Sulaiman) : 

On left neck 

Al Mahfudh : On left thigh 

Al Suffran : On right neck 
Al Hajjan: On right thigh 



Al Saleh: On right neck 
Al Rima: On left neck high up 

Al Hidan: Rig^tt round gullet on under side 
Al Thfin: On left neck 
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Camel Sticks 


(ir) Bani Khalid Tribe 

(a) Ibn Agal : 


On right side of neck 


(6) IbnAjran: 


On left thigh (like Awazim) 


(iz) Bani hajir Tribe (Ibn Mubarak only); 

On left side of neck 



CAMEL STICKS (Mishd 


owner 


- — - wui ill UU UiC 

rook end of the stick. I have three such myself, given me by 


members 
mementoes. 


WASMS OR TRIBAL MARKS CARVED ON THE ROCKS ON NORTH-WEST 


WARA (KUWAIT) 


Names of tribes or sections of a tribe 






iu 

+ 

u 




H 


are 


’Awazim 


Subah (Kuwait) 

Sufran (’Ajman) 

A1 Huwaila (’Ajman) 

Hithlain (’Ajman) 

Salim al Hamud (one of A1 Subah Shaikhs) 
Qahtan, also 'Utaiba 

'Utaiba 


’Ajman 
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Sa’aran (Mutair) 

AI Saleh (’Ajman) 

A1 Dha’in (’Ajman) 

Ibn ’Asidan — Sulaiman-’Ajman 
Ibn Rashidan (Mutair) 

As Sur (Mutair) 

Ibn Shuwairibat-Braih (Mutair) 

Ibn Jama (’Awazim) 

Ibn Drai’ (’Awazim) 
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Wasms in W ells 
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Below are some odd wasms found on north side of Wara. 



~ 4 5 


WELLS 

Almost all the great permanent wells of Arabia belong to some 
tribe or other, and have been in their possession since earliest times. 
Hence, if they are examined carefully, the wasm of the tribe to which 
they belong will usually be found, cut in the rocky sides some way 
down on the inside, or engraved on one of the large stones built 

round the well mouth. 

It is important to know this, as the ownership of disputed wells 
and their surrounding grazing grounds can nearly always be deter- 
mined by such marks if it is known where to look for them. 

This right to own wells is not confined only to tribes, but is also 
the prerogative of individual Badawin, and has in the past been die 
cause of many a fierce fight. For instance, supposing a man camping 
alone in summer selects a suitable site for his family’s tents, near 
where he thinks he will find water, and does dig a well, and does 
find water, then that well becomes his mulk> or personal property, 
and no other person may draw water from it, or use it for die future 
except with the owner’s express permission. In the Kuwait hinter- 
land, where there is sub-surface water nearly everywhere, such wells 
are frequent, and many are the disputes that arise from strangers 

attempting to use them. 

NATURAL WELLS 

The Natural Wells (iihal, plu. duhril) of the Suramin region 
ocrupied by the Mutair ’Ilwa (150- too miles south-west of Kuwait). 

There are some one hundred iuhit scattered along the northern 
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Natural Wells 


edge of the Dahana where it joins the Summan, but only some eighteen 

are well-known ones having permanent water. 

«e us ual | y fissures jn (he rocks (or more often a 

hke a well), wh.ch open out thirty or forty feet below into an 

AL GAMA (plu: GIYAM) 
MAKHTAR (iron pin) 

MAHALA (wheel) 



Mouth of WELL, showing how sides 
get worn by rope friction 


Desen Well. 


lemsTeadoff'' ^ >° * of other 

” , ° ff Van ° US d,rections > one or more of which contain 

large natural cisterns or subterranean lakes. 

The -.Mil are excellent places for travellers or smugglers to drink 
from, but useU« (Xr ca me i s , 66 annK 


watering 


water-skin, and crawl for many yard 


or on all fours, before he can even get one skiful of water ’ 

and s Lpk” “ USUaHy ^ g °° d a " d Ckar > and is ™ pure 

JyjT** :™ pl T ° { *** 4,50 ™ in *e northern 
desert, fifty t0 one hundred miles south of the 

desert route. 


Amman 


AI Raggas 

A! Thaiyib 


2 Summon du 

Um Jamd 
Bith al Ashafi 
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Ab al Dhaiydn 
A1 Jardbi 
Um al Qurun 
Al Khalfja 
Al Azaiyir 
Um Warcham 
Al Khuraishif 
Um Nakhla 
Abu Sudaira 
Al Futaih 


Al Shamshul 
Al Ajdji 

Abu Sukhaim 
Abu Tutaba 
Al Mattdr 
Al ’Ikshdmi 
Abu Harmala 
Al Furaih 
Shilshum 
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Camel Disputes 


Arab 


hi- 0 , - , UJC oi an mdividua over 

h,s came are looked upon as more sacred perhaps than life itself. It 

.s possible that there may be slight differences in custom and demils 

rn Manous parts of Arabia, but speaking generally, the rules given 

Eas“L W and be C Tl A ^ P revail “ "lost of North- 

e H,,aa, but I see no reason to suppose that the basic principles of 
All desert camel laws are not the same. P P 

After dealing with the important custom of 'Arafa, I have touched 

Z2 d IZ^ “ briefly as 1 ™> of <*>' Badawin terms 

’ KhlJmak ' Zakit ' *** and 


o j ^ Liic ucserr man s daily 1 
thanks to His Highness the Shaikh of Kuwait 


Abdullah 


Kuwait tribal affairs, for the great 


necessary 


general 


friendly tribes 


camels belonging u individuals or tribes, straying 


camels stray from a tribal 
sndly tribe, the owners can 

shaikh of the friendly tribe 


Providing there is no undue delay, restitution is made 


matter ends 


*« ««yed camel or camels not be restored, the owner, 

^ ngh ' “ BMir opportunity and seize property 
««oek or even men belonging to the offending trib<fmd 
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retain such in their possession until their own plunderer! 
property is surrendered. 

(c) Should the offending tribe still be obstinate ( a asm ) and not 
return the camels, then the complainants have the right to hold 
what they have seized and must be satisfied with this. It is 
presumed that they have seized and held a number of camels 
equal to the number lost, neither more nor less. 


II. The case of camels straying away to a hostile tribe. 

The owner of the camel awaits his opportunity, and has the right 
to seize his enemy’s camels and as many as he likes besides, by 
raid (gha^u) or other stratagem, on the grazing grounds of the 
desert, in the summer or spring months, or on the caravan 
routes when his enemy visits a town or settlement to purchase 

supplies. 

The injured party (owner of original stolen camels) retains what 
he has thus acquired from the enemy as a right, or he can make 
conditions with the enemy as he pleases. He can also if he likes cry 
"quits” entirely, provided everything is restored which he lost in 
the first place. Should blood be shed on such raids, the rule of the 
desert permits of revenge during five lives, that is to say, the party 
from whom a life has been taken, is entitled to kill a member of the 
slayer’s family or tribe, down to the fifth generation, unless of 
course the family of the slain man agrees to accept ’idiyah or diya 
(blood-money), which is generally computed in Najd and Kuwait 

to-dav at Rials 800 (see Chapter XLII). 


HI. The case of a tribe or tribes belonging to a recognised Government , 

raiding camels of tribes belonging to another Government. 

The Government of the raided tribe has the legal right to claim 
die stolen property back from the Government of the guilty 
or to claim money compensation. The compensation is assessed 
by -mm l agreement. Should the guilty tribe, however, refiise to 
Obey the order of Its own Government, and it becomes impossible 

fr ? 1 - , ffc o.v , < fy 4— jfcep the injured tribe has the right 
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Stolen or Lost Camels 


to recover its lost property in its own time, and by whatever means 
it deems fit to employ. 

V. The case of stolen or lost camels, recognised in a town or settlement 

by their original owners, (j Both parties for example having come 
up to purchase supplies .) 

If the two parties are members of tribes which are friendly and 
on good terms with each other, and if their respective tribes are on 
good terms with, and under the authority of, the Ruler or Governor 

0 . the town in question, then the claimant must produce three 
witnesses to testtfy that the property he claims is his own. The 

words he himself uses to prove his claim before the authority 
earing the case are, "I affirm that I neither sold nor gave away this 
my camel Havmg completed this formality, ,he claimant will 

“r n rr ‘ S “ rae * by order of the R “'er or Governor of the 

in N J) Th ' S S ° rt ° f “ Se fleqi uentl >' arises in K “wait and towns 


i , . c , * jfvwwaru,, yj t ulc camel flavins' 

bought from a third party unaware that i, was the lawful pro 

perty of a member of a friendly tribe, the procedure is different 
oht b 1t° W) ' Aga ‘r ‘ f PerS °" in P ossession of the camel has 

t back ,f the custom of ’arafa exists between his tribe and tha, of 
the person with whom the camel is found (see below). 


^ \juvcrnmer i 

Government and a battle resulting. 


'eking a tribe of another 


The attacked tribe has the right to ask its 
aid recover full blood-money for its killed and ffie 

if a'S “lt C ° raPl “ ^ 

ment with the aggressor’s C,™* ° T C ° me t0 an a S ree ’ 


Government 
acceptable 


f victims have 

own time and way, without beinc .. ., " gC ln their 


in any respect, 

Arai »/ tit Desert. 
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THE CUSTOM OF ARAFA 

OR 

“recognition” OF ANIMALS BY THE OWNER 


I. The case of camels captured in a raid. 

Should two tribes asta'araf to one another (have made the special 
’arafa agreement between them), then one party may take from the 
other, camels once belonging to the former and now recovered from 
an enemy in raid, etc., by the latter. 

Thus if a number of camels have been captured from the ’Ajman 
by the ’Awazim, and on some later occasion are recovered by the 
Mutair, the ’Ajman would have the right to take back their camels 
on application to the Mutair, without compensation, provided the 
custom of ’Arafa existed between the ’ Ajman and the Mutair. 


The case of camels bought from one person by another and later 
recognised by a former owner as having been stolen from him. 

The c as e is settled in this wise. If the purchaser and the original 
owner are of the same tribe, or belong to two tribes with a “special 
agreement” by which their relations are those of Bani 'Am, then 
the purchaser and the original owner, together with the animal in 


him 


camel 


owner takes back his property. For exam 


Shammar recognises a stolen camel 


Dhafir, and the latter states he purchased it from the Mutair. Should 
the Dhafir and Shammar have a Bani 'Am arrangement between 
them, the men will both go and see the Mutairi. If the Mutairi had 
himself raided or stolen the camel from the Shammari, and the 
Mutair and the Shammar were at peace, he will return the purchase 
price to the Dhafiri, and the Shammari may then take the camel he 
claims. If the Mutairi has himself bought the camel from another, 
say an ’Ajmi, he will still pay back the price to the Dhafiri and will 
ftwi go and claim his money from the ’Ajmi, and so on till they 
get hyfr to the ori ginal thief. In other words, all intervening sale* 

and purchases are step by step undone. 
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his method of friendly recovery of a man’s camel is known as 
the Souq wa Qaud system, a sort of family arrangement for the 
recovery of animals by mutual consent and without quarrelling 
over the matter. This system has the advantage of keeping Govern- 
ment officials out of the business, which from the Badawin point 
o view is always desirable. It is commonly practised in areas where 
Government writ does not run, and where one tribe is paramount 
under a strong shaikh who can enforce his will (example, the 
southern desert area of Iraq in Turkish times). 

The system is open to variation according to circumstances, 
a so to special arrangements between tribes, etc. So-called desert 
law is rarely a hard-and-fast thing. Many are the arbitrators who 
vary it slightly, or try to arrange a compromise in difficult or pro- 
tracted cases In most cases, however, precedent has a great deal to 
do with settling difficult problems, and so we have the Ahl al 
khibrah or experts, versed in legal precedent and able to state how 
difficult cases were formerly settled. These wiseacres have much to 

do with the interpretation of desert law. Nevertheless the two main 
principles of arafa remain fixed: 


camel 


owner 


TT iUAUU L L 

custom of ’ arafa exists. There is no selling. 


' ° “T 1 boU S ht for mone y can possibly be taken back by the 

original owner without compensation, even if the original 

owner be of the same tribe as the purchaser. There is only one 

exception, namely, if the original owner can prove that the 

buyer when he purchased the animal war aware that it had been 

stolen from a man of a friendly tribe. Thus if the ’Awazim 

bought Diyahm raided camels from Ibn Shuqair the day after 

his raid on the Diyahin near Kuwait in i<»8, the Utter could 

reaver diem camels from the ’Awazim without compensation. 

^. a . ny “ k r purchased animai ^ 


purchaser 
original theft. 



M' 



undone, back to the 


4 


Border Ca^es 


CJ.ii. XXXIII 

THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE CUSTOM OF ’aRAFA ON THE 

BORDERLAND BETWEEN TWO STATES 

The application of the ’arafa law becomes somewhat Ie>.s easy when 
two tribes which are perhaps hostile to each other, or belong to differ- 
ent states adjoining one another, are involved, or where strong 
Governments are functioning, as to-day in the case in Kuwait, Sa’udi 
Arabia and Iraq, and where border officials are interested in seeing 
that shaikhs and individual members of tribes in their areas do not 
raid, steal or take the law' into their own hands, especially across the 
border. 

In such cases, while the custom of 'arafa is quite well understood, 
it is essential that a controlling authority enforce the rules of the game, 
otherwise nothing is done. The Shaikh of Kuwait put it in a nutshell, 
when he told me that the law of 'arafa was a most excellent law' for 
settling Badawin disputes, and it dated back to very ancient times, 
but unless Rulers or Governments were strong enough to enforce it 
within or across their borders it became quite useless, for then as 
always the strongest won the day. A Badawin, for instance, in the case 
mentioned below, would never hand over the camel he had purchased 
unless he was made to do so by his Government acting through its 
officials on the spot. 




camel 


camels 


ject of another state). “A's” and “BY* tribes are not on friendly terms. 
“A” does not waste his time in going and demanding it from “B”, 
who quite naturally will refuse to give it up until made to do so. He 
goes instead to the nearest Hdkim or Government representative in 


particular 


North-East Arabia it is Hamud 


Sa’udi Arabia, ’Abdullah bin Jabir for Kuwait, and the Iraqi O 
in Charge Southern Desert Police for Iraq), and will say that 
has in his possession a certain camel which has been stolen from 


it 


The officer in charge of the area in question will 


and in his presence will ask “A” to prove his claim. Here is where 
the Shari’a law comes in as practised in the desert. “A* 


can 
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Three States Involved 


prove his claim in two ways, (a) either by producing two witnesses 
who will corroborate his testimony that the camel was his property 
and that he had neither sold nor given it away, or (b) “A” can pro- 

duce one witnpcc mun* j i * 1 * 


camel 


U A 99 f , ^<*11 

A and that it was neither sold nor given away by him. 

"B” can also if he likes insist that “A” states the same thing on oath, 
but this is not actually necessary, according to the law. 

One or other of these courses having been followed, the Govem- 
ment officer in charge of the area in question does not even ask how 

got the camel, but on the above evidence must order “B” to 
hand over the animal at once. 


If “B” has stolen the camel himself, he will of course gladly hand 

er and hnn* “A” ««11 . l 6 y na 


over and hope “A 
stole it. 


further 


If, however, “B" has innocently bought the camel from say “C” 

fdhs f TT d T" ‘° Sh ° Ut tWs fact frora the housetops’ 

(this m spite of the fact that a rather dead order exists both in Sa’udi 

Arabia and Kuwait to-day, which forbids a man buying a camel till 

ffie seller can satisfactorily prove that it has no, beenlol^ Th 

officer deahng wtth the case will then proceed as follows: He must 

ask who the seller “C” was and where he can be found. When “1 


has 


C 




summoned 




99 


imu w .|f r f > 111 presence or X. 

deTfrlm tWO W,tnesses ,0 testif y ** * bought the 
camel from C (or one witness to take oath). When “B” has done 

*ts to the satisfaction of the officer, the latter makes “C” pay die 

purchase money back to “B“. If “C” claims to have bough, dte 

camel from D , the officer will adopt the same procedure workine 

“ •“ the ° ngiMl ** ia wh P o tiien • 


catS le iftdiv,Tl° d ° f beC ° meS somewhat compli- 
cated if individuals concerned are subjects of different states For 

instance, should “A” be a Kuwaiti, “B” be an Iraqi and “C” a Najdi 

*e Procedure is the same, only three Hdkims or frontier officers’ 
nave to be brought in Fnr instance “A” 


Kuwait, who will send him armed 
letter from the Political Agent) 


will go to the Shaikh of 
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mandant of Police Southern Desert area where “B” resides. That 
official will take action on the letter, and if proofs are clear will hand 
back the camel to “A”. He will then send “B” with a letter direct to 
al Baga’awi, or such other Najd official as may be in charge of Sa’udi 
Arabian frontier affairs opposite Iraq and Kuwait, together with 
“B’s” witnesses. Al Baga’awi will then get “B’s” rights from “C” 
and so on. In conclusion, the easy working of the ’ arafa system along 
a frontier obviously depends on four things: 

(a) that friendly relations exist between the Governments involved ; 

(b) that officers are placed in charge of frontier areas, and that 
their writ goes ; 

( c ) that such local officials are empowered to deal direct with each 
other without having to refer to higher authority: this especially 
applies to smaller claims of tribesmen on both sides of the border. 
(Important cases would of course be referred to Central Govern- 
ments.) 

{d) That the Shari’a law, recognised by the Badawin of the desert, 
and not any form of civil code, be applied in deciding 'arafa questions, 
especially where oaths are concerned. 


Between 1929 and 1930 Captain Glubb, R.E., at one time in charge 
of the Iraq Southern Desert area, and I in my capacity of Political 
Agent, Kuwait, frequently dealt direct with each other in questions 
of claims between Iraq and Kuwait tribesmen, and we settled many 
cases on the above lines, everyone being satisfied and accepting settle- 
ment cheerfully. During the same period matters were not so easy 
where Kuwait and Sa’udi Arabia tribes were concerned, because (a) 
relations unfortunately were not good, and ( b ) no official of officer 
status existed across the border who could be addressed on the subject 


with prospect of reasonable success. Later, however, His Majesty 
King Bin Sa’ud remedied the matter by appointing strong frontier 
representatives, with headquarters at Hafar and Jariyah Ilya respec- 


r- 

February 


greatly improved 


Shaikh of Kuwait that all camel claims affecting both states 
went back prior to February 193 1 should be declared madfun (“t 
because an enormous number had accumulated as a result 
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'Ikhwan rebellion, and it was impossible to deal with them The 
proposal being eminently sensible, Ibn Subah fell in with it. 


the meaning of the badawin terms jahsImah, ibUsah, 

tirAhah, khidmah ’ 

0) Should die tribes have a “peace agreement”, and a man of the 

one tribe : happen to lose some camels and later find them with 

man of the other tribe, the original owner has the right to 
recover h,c camels - 6 


camels 

camels which have so wandered 


— jwwnun. 

Should a man from one of the two friendly tribes discover 

d care i nr como i*_i_ i 


camels which have wandered as jaMmak 
aod there ,s delay on the part of die owner in looting for and 

ecovenng his camels, then the finder who is looking after 

*7, 7 la ' er reC ? Ver L RialS 2 P " camel *e owner, pro- 
vided he informs his shaikh of die circumstances a, the L. 


shaikh 


shaikh 


treat them as his own, 


care of the strayed camels 


man 


-,els wandering a sjaUnaA, and deliberately hidVdiTfl 
owner. If spite of this they are later "discovered by Z 

omel herds * ^ ° Wn “ '° Spy °“‘ nei ghbo U ring 

amel herds and discover where the lost camels are), the pro- 

Sjr‘lhr t0red ” fuU “ the 0wnCT - md the fee of the 

big sum to the Badawin. F * 

Aman's camels may take fright and bolt into the desert. If 

andhTdT 18 * 1 ' " d . brou 8 ht m by a man of a friendly tribe 
aul handed over to the owner, then the owner must pay Rials a 

ITUs fee PeB ° n Wh ° CaUght ,hem ‘ 

If ease connected with stolen, hidden or wandering camel, 
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arises between two tribes, and the two sides are unable to agree 
on terms of settlement, then the matter will normally be referred 
to the Ruler of the country or local Governor, as the case may 
be. When the matter is finally settled, khidmah (or “service 
fee”) will be recovered from the party judged to be at fault. 
This khidmah fee, which may run into a number of Rials, is 
paid over to the Ruler’s fidawis or retainers, who have had the 
labour of collecting evidence and finding witnesses. 


BADAWIN CUSTOM OF WASAQAH (OR WASAga) BETWEEN 

BAN I ’Am 

Among Badawin who are in Bani ’ Am relationship with one 
another, if camels are stolen from one party by another the same 
number of camels only as those stolen in the first place must be 
returned, never more. And war may never arise between them from 
such exchange of property. Restitution is normally arranged through 
the mediation of relatives or the heads of clans. 

The arrangement of restitution is known as wasdqah ( wasdgna - 

hum — “we arranged restitution”). 

It would be quite a different matter if members of a strange tribe 
or people, who were not Bani ’ Am , stole the camels. Then the robbed 
person (or persons) can rightfully take as many camels as he can lay 
hands on from those who stole from him, and if no redress is obtained, 
the case may result in war between the tribes. 

Shaikh ’Ali al Khalifah al Subah of Kuwait told me on 8th October, 
1938, that among Bani ’ Am if a person for the sake of gain told tales 
against his tribe, or reported that a member of his tribe had stolen 
camels from another tribe, the penalty was that “he should be killed 
by lance thrust”; this was a very ancient Badawin law. 


za&At tax 


The tax known 


incumbent 


means 


“purification” and 


dual has to give to the religious tax- 
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Tax Payment 


it works out to about ./40th of what a man possesses. To the Badawin 
[ ! means the unpleasant annual contribution which his King or 

3 righ ' '° t3ke fr ° m him > 3 " d *■ -Iculatfd as 


/!s uT- ° r ever y fuh-grown camel. 

„ 3 f ° r ' Very yOU " g or half -gtow n camel. 

(0 One sheep or its value (8 Rials) f or every fortv 
small or large. y y 


sheep, whether 


camp equipage 


camels, or on camels 


, , : "f u ,n event war to call upon all those who have 

their hve “ %h ' ** ^ " hi ‘ h ^ « confiscate all 


their live stock. 

entitled:^ * “ '° ^ «“** “ itS kwful R “>« the latter is 

W c °nfiscatc its property. 

(<> T of hf ,nb'l be reSPOnS ' b " f ° r * ° r protection from odtets 

W ^mt* ‘° C0TO “ iB ““““ 5h0U,d " ** cocked by outside 

or hlTTu if 3 ' rit>e payS the laki ‘ tax due f com it, then the Ruler 

by diplomatic’ °~"n “ (active,y « - 


members 


triK^ oc l l . r — v memDc 

Z12L * ugh th «y his own children, or so at least 

Tltt head of a state has no right to take ,*U, from . <■„„ 


time 


grazing 


■n.- . . “vine <uiu pay TaKdt ti 

an old and well-established law in Arabia 


to tetde'fofthT"^ tribe ’ h0W ' V ' r > 351 for “ d obtain permission 
i l rT' ° n Veas in the lood Rul «-s *tate then the 

idea underivinT ^ unwmten law > t0 take fi.ll {akit from it. The 
^ b ” <° *« detriment of his own tribe (The gj, 
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Bin Sa’ud has on more than one occasion broken this rule, and has 
endeavoured to send his tax-gatherers after his tribes into neighbour- 
ing states, because he did not approve of his people migrating for 
summer into adjoining states.) 

The case of Mishal al Timiat (Shammar) and his people who camped 
at Subahiyah in Kuwait in the summer of 1935 is a case in point. 
Instead of inviting the Shaikh of Kuwait to take the tax, Bin Sa’ud 
took it himself and upset the local political situation not a little. The 
Shaikh of Kuwait naturally did not ask for the tax to be paid twice 
over, as he had the right to do, for it was not worth having a row with 
his nowerful neighbour. There is a definite season for taking rakdt 


Arabia. This is in June and July of ea< 

isvp spftled on wafer for the summer. The 


easy 


At any other time of the year the Badawin would be able, by their 

mobility, to evade the tax-gatherers. 

When the tax-gatherers start on their work, and find “strange’ 


camoed on water 


warning 


<< 


If you intend to come to such and 


summer 


l<zkdt, don’t you ? If you are not willing to do this, then better depart 
at once”; in other words, “either stay and pay, or don t pay and 

get out.” 

Although these [akdt customs are as old as the hills, there is nothing 
to prevent one state, say like Sa’udi Arabia, making a special agree- 
ment with another state like Iraq, whereby each state takes [akdt from 
all tribes of the other state which come wandering into its territories, 
whether the intention is to make a short sojourn or stay the summer 
through. Such arrangement would have the obvious advantage of 
preventing foreign tribes from crossing the border to evade payment 

of home {akdt. 


khAwah 

(only paid by inferior tribes and caravans to superior ones) 

JOidwah is a sort of insurance tax paid by strangers who enter 
territory which is not theirs. For instance, a Muntafiq shepherd tribe 
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Insurance Tax 


enter, ng Ha.b coumo' ," Sa’udi Arabia would pay khi wa h to the 
Shaikh of the Hark The tax would consist of a few sheep, possibly 

With tho Rln Co'., J .L _ ^ ^ U P° n - 


taking 


The Iraq Government 


Whether 


tax 


a . ^ aa /ci uncertain (1016). 

A caravan passing through a great tribe’s territory would also before 

P nsp nr Kin No’iJ i / / r ^ 


— J UWUJ1 lu ui 

entitles the payer to protection. 


Kjiawan. un one occasion the ’Ajman 
?d Kuwait because Qasim merchants 
h. This was in Mubarak’s time, and he 
musdbilahy that is, he prevented them 
pplies in Kuwait town, and arranged 
the same. The payment of kkdwah 


dhabIhah and man/hah (“sheep and 


tribes) 


A curious custom has its origin in the days of Shabib al Sa’adun, 

M ;~ of c h u e rr fan,ily of * h “ name mi shaikh * ** 

Muntafiq. When Shabib first entered Iraq and settled in ’Ajwad country 
(Gharaf), his son happened to get killed by some shepherd tribes. 
Being anxious to strengthen his position he refiised to take a life for 
a e or to accept blood money, but made a condition that (i) he 
hould never be required to rise if any ’Ajwad shaikh entered his 

p esence; ( 2 ) that ev ery shaikh should kiss his cheek or shoulder 
and their sons his knee or his feet, according to seniority; (j) that 

wh«i he went among the ’Ajwad tribes they should always provide 
f« fo d req “ rcmentS ° f ^“P' 8 ™°4 or young male lambs, 


DkaM, i d ,I nb ! S ° { * e Giuraf g^dly agreed, and the term 

Shabib 1 c*T applied to the conditions imposed by 

nabtb al Saadun, which interpreted means shup and service. 

A „,°" ay ~ Sa " Ma * wo manikah is well understood in North-East 

For " “ , ^ Come a recognised custom among shepherd tribes. 

P e > a untafiq shepherd tribe enters Kuwait in search of 
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grazing. It sends men ahead 
manihah . 
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a 

and offers (a) kwdhah and (b) dhabihah wa 


The former insures that the Shaikh of Kuwait will, if necessary 

fight all comers in their defence; the latter is a promise that if Kuwait 

i S attacked by outsiders, the shepherd tribes in his territory will 

faithfully serve and fight for him, whilst they are grazing in Kuwait 

territory. The payment of dhabihah wa manihah is a graceful way of 

saying “I am your servant to order, so long as I am in your country 1 ’. 

Half a dozen young sheep is the usual amount offered. As often as 

not the gift is accepted and remitted by the big ma n—Qabaltu wa 

rajddt'u , or, I have accepted your gift and hereby return it again 

to you. The present Shaikh of Kuwait has for some years ceased to 
demand either tax. 


PROPERTY LOST IN THE DESERT 

his book. The Manners and Cm 


Bedouins 


>age, a camel 
recommend : 


readers to study what he has to say about it. 

Under the desert code it is not, of course, considered a dishonest act 


been 


The 


seek the owner of the article; on the contrary, it is up to the owner 
to find his own lost property. This applies to all articles of camp 
gear, male and female attire, bags of food, strayed camels, horses, 
sheep, etc. 

Should the finder really fear God (khaf Allah) he will probably 
tell his shaikh, or let it be known generally whilst he is on the march 
that he has found such and such an article, obviously dropped by 
someone, but he need not necessarily do so. Only when the owner 
publicly notifies his loss is the finder required to act. He must then 
and there hand back the goods if he is to escape the charge of being 
a thief. If the lost or strayed thing be a camel, mare or sheep, he 
will get a small reward in return. This is his haq or right. 

When Badawin are on the march with their families, and especially 



The Loser’s Plaint 
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garments 


tent gear are frequently dropped: this is especially the case at night, 
when camels laden with tents bump against each other or suddenly 
start trotting. On such occasions anything may fall and its loss will 
not be noticed till after the next camp has been reached. The person 


can 


tt x La 4 - | 

them and appropriate them later to his or her own use. For whether 


articles 


ing, they bear such a similarity to what every one else uses that no 


owne 


is the procedure open to a man who finds he has lost something he 
values. When evening falls and the migrating nomads have camped 


camel 


camp 


sing-song voice that he has lost so and so that day, and will adjure 
any person who has found the missing article to restore it on pain 
of angering Allah. Should a man who knows something of the lost 
article hear the shouting — and it is astonishing how many will respond 
to this appeal to God — he will come out of his tent and say, Come 
here and take away thy thing” (Taaal khud gharddhak ) or Thou 
owner of the goods, come hither” (Ya rai cd gharadh, elhak. , elhak). 
The person advertising his loss often uses most picturesque language 
to persuade his fellow Badawin to disclose who has got the lost 
article in his possession. 

When I was camped with Bin Sa’ud at Khabari Wadha in the 


remember hearing the long-drawn 


man 


backwards and forwards 


serried lines of tents after dark, and every minute or two shouted out 
words which roughly reproduced were as follows: “Has any one of 
the Muslims seen such and such a thing, or received news of it, or 
known anything of it? If he has, let him remember God and not conceal 
it,” and again “O thou Muslim who hast seen and picked up such 
and such a thing, and dost fear Allah, disclose what thou hast con- 
cealed,” and again, “O thou who hopest to keep quiet about a thing 
of little value, take heed lest in the hour of thy need God himself will 
keep quiet about thee.” At last after about half an hour of such crying, 
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came the distant shout of “Ta’al ta’al ya Muslim kkud 'abbatak". 
I knew then that the owner had been lucky and got back his property. 

Ibn Junta a, the King s henchman — Muthaiafchi — who was sitting 
with me and my old friend Farhan al Rahama round one of the camp 
fires, amused me by remarking that it was surprising how often men 
recovered lost goods in this way, and that it proved how honest and 
God-fearing was the King’s army. 

So high is the Badawin code in such matters, that were the person 
who had the lost property to conceal it and afterwards to be found 
out, he would get short shrift from his fellow tribesmen. They would 
revile and beat him publicly, and make things so unpleasant for him 
that he would find it profitable to leave his fellows for a season. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


Locusts 


Truly blessed are those countries and states which know not the 
Locust, „or have experienced his visitations. 

When the Iaai - * 


ofEgyp 


swarm 


truit trees, hedgerows, vegetable 
taking their fill, pass on. This is 


j — ^ uu[ uii 

Arabia visitations are compara 


fourth 


second 


and available gree'n grass, eachhlad o ZhTS.o lif " 8 ^ 
country like the Arabian l ,0 lfe m a d «e« 


townsmen and villas Ch 1X111010 wardship tc 

because them* no ^ ** ' ***•■ 

Though I speak with particular fedin^for *e M ^ T 

locust problem is not confined to that counts ° Ve > 

devastate large tracts and districts of North AfriZ 'r i* TT*" 5 ' 
Africa, Baluchistan T ” ~ - nca > Central and Smith 


to^ . , , * — lurjcev. 

The insect s home seems, however, to be Africa, 


Arabia . _ __ 

migration would seenTto bTfrom' Ab™ 0 ^^ V Y th “ e ^ “ 
Plate. Thence the swarms ,pplZ,^Zl° I*™ ” ^ 

swarm going to Baluchistan and India via th c / oules ~ on c 
board, and the other moving up into the «■•** 1 ?°"* sea- 

tracts of Arabia, and on into-Iraq and Persia TW ^ Nonh ' Easle ™ 
subsidiary migrations, but in the main k far aUay 

concerned, I think— though I speak with Arlb “ P™!* 1 » 

swarms coming over from Abyssinia and then th '° ry of 

“reams, is fairly near the truth. This is the th mg mt ° two main 

among desert Arabs. the ° 1 ? generally accepted 
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I am aware, of course, that the locust also enters Palestine and 
Northern Hijaz probably via Egypt and the Sinai Peninsula, and also 
crosses the Red Sea, north of Jiddah, but I think it is recognised that 
the main swarms and visitations come from the direction of Abyssinia 
and South-West Arabia. 

I am not competent to enter into a discussion on the various species 
of locust. The flying ones we see and know in Kuwait and North- 
East Arabia are of two main types, the carmine or red-coloured ones 
known locally as the Yakhakh * (Nomadacris septemfasciata ) and the 
Common Desert Yellow variety with brown markings ( Schistocerca 
gregaria ) known as Jardd. The red locust is the kind most eaten by the 
inhabitants of Arabia. They eat only the females — and quite good 
they are, fried in butter with salt, or boiled. They taste much like 
roast chestnuts, and no doubt one pleasure the Arab has in eating them 
is the feeling that he is avenging himself for all the damage the insect 
has done him — at least this is what my Badawin friends say, and I 
can understand it. 


Of recent years most important work has been done by the Belgian, 
French, British, Spanish and Italian Governments in the matter of 
Locust Research and Control, and the urgent necessity of co-ordinating 
the work of these various Governments has been fully recognised. 

On 29th April, 1929, the late Earl Balfour, then Chairman of the 
Committee of Civil Research, appointed a Sub-committee on Locust 
Control, with directions to consider and report on (a) the best means 
for the destruction of the Desert Locust ( Schistocerca gregaria ), and 

(Jb) methods for ascertaining the reasons for the periodic swarming of 
this species, with a view to its control. This Committee, between 1929 
and 1935, compiled six or seven reports which made interesting reading, 
and the value of the work already done by it is incalculable. 


We in Kuwait, and by this I mean the Ruler and his Government, 
are particularly grateful to Mr. B. P. Uvarov, Senior Assistant, Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, London, a member of the above Committee, 


for the disinterested advice and help which he has given in locust- 
control during the last few years. I personally am doubly grateful for 


• Strictly speaking this is the name given to any kind of grasshopper, which it is 
harim (unlawful) to eat as opposed to the locust proper, which is haldl (lawful). The 

ted locust is definitely haldl. 
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Locust Visitation 


d^Jh™ 'Cr*!,? I™ ™ nX ipwim ' nS Kllich n y and 

us much encouragement ^ 

byteTu'it , 9 n have been marked 

st;^: rf red> more r ped% in the 

to local opinion, should see tLI.V, cf , h P ^ T’ ““"“"S 
dreaded 'hopper' state Eal V ^ M “ " loCUSts in *e 

tion, and for a few davs 1 “h h”° 7“' SUffered a ™'a- 

anything they had nfcd ^ b, ' antS had literall y » %Ht to save 

deserted hy L Ltther l C ™ ° f a <*W 

^ough I cannot vouch for the story myself The / 7 ^ 

Qusur villages and Jahrah were strinned ^ , date trees of the 

had the appearance of having been burnt° ‘ T that Aey 
gration. What finally saved the State wa ^ 2 gfeat COnfla " 

which blew the 'ho/pers' int^e b" 1^^"' *»™ 

approach of locusts" from* the^South^ ° f * 

These were followed byZr^T k"“ "T '° ** ™ 
miles to the South of Kuwait) that verv m N V* tal Zone 

direct result of the countryside j $ ^ had ^d as the 


direct 
locusts. 


withstand 

stage 


February it became certain that Kuwait 


crude plans for an organised campaign 
march on fhp tnnm 
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“On ioth March messengers from the South brought news of the 
hatching of the dibba everywhere, for the females lay their eggs in 
the warm sand. (The Arab has it that each female lays 100 eggs and 

so reproduces herself ioo times.) 

“On 28th March a vast army of black ‘crawlers was reporte 

10 miles South of the town, while other armies were reported to be 

converging on Jalirah, the oasis 20 miles west ol Kuwait. 

“On 7th April my wife and 1 visited the area South of the town 

and found the dibba advancing on a 4-mile fr0I ’‘ wlth a de P‘ 0 
1 miles. The ground was seething with them, like a moving an 
undulating carpet, each dibba marching shoulder to shoulder with his 
neighbour, and in such a thick mass that as the car drove through 
them the wheels left regular lanes, as if we were driving through 
yellow-black snow. The millions of insects which were crushed in 
this process were instantly devoured by their companions and in a 
few Lends our car tracks were obliterated. The country through 
which the insects had passed was stripped quite bare, and where bushes 
had previously been seen, nothing but bare desert sand remained. 
Even the thick stalks of large bushes 3 feet high were entirely devoured 
“On tith April we again proceeded ,0 Jahrah ,0 see what could 
be done .0 help the Shaikh's officials in the serious simanon ffia, had 
arisen there. I found the village and oasis in process of being attache 
Ld overrun by a still vaster horde of dibba than that seen South of 

Kuwait The villagers were making a gallant fig , wi 

trenches, and wem covering the walls of their gardens wtffi news- 
papers, strips of tin and glazed paper purchased in Kuwait * 

were all overwhelmed and destroyed I “ “ Affirms 


unknown 


of insects — the aii-macK u,.» - — - — - , , None 

ones with bright yellow bands on them of a month g 

of them yet had wings. mentioned above 

j a — first and southern army mention 


reached 


town 


all efforts to cftecK tnem, ' . every 

horrible sort of yellow-black wave, destroying on their way 
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single garden lying between the walls of the city and the houses 
proper. The ravages of the creatures and the persistent way in which 
they swarmed over every building and invaded the innermost apart- 
ments, had to be seen to be believed. The Agency Building, my own 
house endured a five-day assault, and in spite of gauze doors and 

U f innnTltO OTfo *-» rr» • 1-1 . . . _ _ 


everywhere 


' ^ —j luumb, wiiere 

they did much damage to carpets and furniture. 

On 28th April relief came and there was an easing off of the 

plague. The dibba began to grow wings and to fly off. In this process 
many millions must have fallen into the sea. 

ur\ * * . _ 


Kuwait 


* * mv- uay Ui IvU WdlLj mOUgfl 

the now flying hordes continued their depredations towards the 
North. Curiously enough, all seemed desirous of going in a northerly 
direction, none appeared to have any desire to go right, left or even 
iouth again, the general direction was North all the time.” 

Extract (c).— “In March 193, and for the third year in succession 
Kuwait has been visited by locusts. Large flights of these insects 
appeared m die State on a„th and a 5 th March, and on aSth, anth and 

30th March dense clouds of these pests flew continuously over the 
town of Kuwait, all going in a northerly direction. 

"From news previously received from Najd (February 

Was antirinafivl th*t 1 viva.. 1 j i » Tf . ^ J sis 


March 

locust 


Kuwait 


vrwcaau iuiiuw alter. It was, I 
believed, though, by experts tha, the swarms had arrived and laid 

eg ? .'°° T ^ SeaSOn t0 allow of their offspring surviving 

the torrid heat nf a specially — - 1 /• . . : ° n ® 


it 


These 


/ipm 1931 tne dibba made their appearance 
parts of the State, but mostly to the Sou 
accordance with the strange instinct of the 
advance northward in the direction of the 


The 


.0 nz ur dK ve8eQife ■— 

On 7th May, the vanguard was reinforced hv d,- 
consisting ofbilhons more of the crawlem, and the U-Srt'2 
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once again surged over the walls of the city much as molten lava tips 
over the edge of a crater of a volcano and progresses slowly down 
the side of the mountain. They now invaded the whole town from its 
eastern to its western end. The horrible scene of 1930 was again re- 
enacted, only this time the shops in the bazaar seemed to attract the 
insects more than in the previous year, and hundreds of yards ot silk 
and cotton material were devoured or rendered useless. Again the 


loathsome swarms invaded private houses, kitchens and food, and 
dishes were served up with dead dikbas disconcertingly floating about 
in the gravy or embedded in the rice. For a full ten days we bore with 
this last but worse plague, and by the 17th of May the situation became 
well-nigh intolerable, and day and night was one long nightmare. 
Apart from food, clothes, bedclothes and even furniture being attacked 
by these voracious creatures, their bite was most unpleasant. 

“As in the case of the plague of Egypt, relief came in the shape of 
a ‘mighty wind which blew with gale force for 15 hours from the 

North-East. 


“The dibba army was driven out of the town in a westerly direction 
and along the southern shore of the bay. Countless millions of the 
insects must in the process have been drowned in the sea, but the 
plague was removed, and the exhausted people of Kuwait breathed 

freely once more. 

“The dibba did not reappear. They grew their wings and flew 
away, but it was unutterably sad to see the damage they had done 
over ’the countryside. The very scanty grazing which usually lies to 
the South of the town was all devoured for a depth of some 30 miles. 
The immediate result was starvation for sheep, and before they could 

be marched to another district several thousands died. 

“Fortunate it was that the original flights which settled and lai 

their eggs, arrived late in the season, for there is little doubt that only 
a small proportion of the eggs hatched. Countless millions of t e 
newly hatched insects must also have been killed by the hot sun, 
and what we actually saw could have been only a fraction of what 

we might have seen.” 

Extract 0/).— “In February 1932 a flight of locusts passed over 
Kuwait moving high. It took x\ hours to pass oyer the town and 

darken ed the sun like an eclipse. An official of H.M. King Bin Sa 
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who arrived in Kuwait on a 7 ,h February reported ihat he had seen 
further arge flights in South Hasa and Qatif at the end of January 

January ^ r “ ary ’ th, “ ^ had had a bad visitati ™ 

K ^r th “ S a " tiCipa,ed that March see another invasion of 


“Very fortunately except for the swarm mentioned above no 

locusts actually reached Iraq or Kuwait and the previous years' in- 
vasions were not repeated/’ 

Nau° n | R d May . . Profesor B - p - U ™ov of the South Kensington 
Natural H, story Museum, visited Kuwait to collect data regarding 

the prevtous three years' visitations, and the lines of approach of the 

vanous swarms up from S.W. Arabia to Najd and Kuwait. He pro! 

phested that Kuwatt would see no more locusts in , 93 a or for anodter 

in f r 77 earS ’ “ a " eVide " Ce Went “ P r0ve that V appeared 

a d 7 !L° ‘ ^ ^ j a ' 3 tlme ' His P ro P l,ec >' came remarkably true, 
and between r 93 a and t 935 there have been no locus, visitations a 

ail. Let us hope that r 93 6" will „ ot see a reappearance." 

mnnh . 


owners 


town 


d j • ° ““''i'* 

I he Badawin proper, that is to say the great migrating camel 
ibes, do not mind the locusts much, in fact they rejoice in a wav 

good one. Locusts, they say, only come in prosperous Pears 
d e . d “I f "°' 7 0rr I ^ We tracts of country are 

een vts, ed. They know that the damage done bv locust swarms is 
ore or less local, and that the insect will move to more favourable 
»unto; lymg to the north (Iraq) and will no, bother them for long 

Lt tz: ge d ,h f fiu ’ as as 

I re™2e ■ * 0ther de " i2enS ° f ,he deSOT ' 


Batin bv car me mth ™y ™ fe fr °m the 

across TollTZ *** ^ W > »“*« 

P n west of Jahrah. It was near sunset, and we saw several 

* They did not appear in 1936 or 1937. 
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full-sized dhubs and wurral monitors on the side of the track chasing 
the flying locusts and jumping in the air to catch them. We were so 
much interested at the sight that we stopped our car and watched for 
some five minutes. There were eight large monitors, and in their 

excitement they appeared oblivious of our presence. 

On another occasion I remember visiting a Badawin camp which 
had just received a visitation of Carmine or Red Locusts. The whole 
camp had turned out to slay and collect the insects for food, and from 
the numbers collected it was evident that they had had a most success- 
ful day. The roofs of all the black tents were strewn from end to 
end with dead locusts spread out to dry, every available mat, rug and 
lahdf was also laid out to take the excess catch, and camels, dogs, 
mares and human beings were hard at work eadng the insects, 
whilst cooking pots, bags, paniers and water-skins were crammed to 

overflowing with dried ones. 

I, personally, never could fancy locusts much, but my wife and 
daughter, especially the daughter, revelled in them. I am told that 
even the Badawin enjoy them for a few days only, after which their 
gorge seems to rise against the food, and they give the remnants of 

their catch to their animals. 
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Wild Birds 


This 


. , ‘ ooservations as I 

J. ^ , in „ m >: diaries duri "g »y man y 


camping 


Froraanomithologisfs point of view, Kuwait, ‘and the promontory 

which the town lies, is nn#» . . y 


northern end of a long narrow 


Kuwait 


Arabia 


.1 , ° r w„vauaa-^o3i ana India 

akng the western shore of the Persian Gulf, or travelling south 
»gam from northern climes, have to pass. Thousands of 


town 


m — — 

, Arabian shore. The 

^rr“„ ra : y _ ha r_:°. do r? * *« - ^ *** , 0 


northern 


C T a " d ha ™ g m ° re P'-s than 6 the 

f ^ t y 0 a T m ° { KuWiit «°*» and <he tribes lying 

PaSdm \ m birdS ““* h ‘ ™ *■» ea P r^ 

fllc0nen “P™"* » change of diet for their birds 

f "7" j Un r" g T° n ' Prf “ is about nine P e "“ f °r )<■» over 

he s«J^7 r B f daW,I> encampments, small artificial trees are to 
nro^Lr^ of dnmps of bushes tied together, and placed in 
~mposmons to attract birds in flight Each of these 

conrams several traps of the kind known as cl lu Ulc 
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(see p. 463), and it is astonishing how many birds are caught daily* 
and brought down from the housetops by the youth of the city to be 
eaten, sold, or done to death by small children of the town. Though 
it is all very heartless and cruel from a European point of view, I 
must admit that the sport affords great happiness and joy to thousands 
of youths, young boys and girls, who have little else in the world to 
brighten their lives. And the skill with which these young Esaus set 
their traps and entice birds to come and be caught is little short of 

marvellous. 

To turn now to the types of birds that pass over Kuwait. These 
may be classified under three main heads : 

(a) Those like the lesser bustard, plover, stone curlew and the 
peregrine falcon and eagle variety, which would appear to 
come over from North Persia and North Asia Minor, and settle 
for the winter months on the Eastern Arabian seaboard, gradu- 
ally working inland and westward. 

(£) Those of the Imperial sandgrouse, ordinary sandgrouse, Per- 
sian doves, waders, kestrel hawks and small-bird variety of 
every species, which merely pass through on their distant 

migrations north and south as the case may be. 

(c) Those of the duck, teal, snipe and water-bird variety which 

also are on their way to distant climes. 

Of the above (a) usually make their appearance in ones and twos 
midway through October when the first rains fall. The migration 
strengthens in November, and by December, January and February 
thousands of these birds are to be found all over the hinterland. By 
March and April, and with the whole desert turning green, t ley 
scatter inland and become scarce. By the end of April they disappear 
to their northern and cooler feeding grounds once more. Their actual 
return route is not easy to determine, but I should say those on e 
Persian Gulf seaboard cross over to Persia and then go north, whi e 
those in Central Arabia travel in a north-easterly direction over Iraq 
and over a very wide front. As may be expected, a \ er) ew re 
in Arabia, lay their eggs and probably stop on through the summer. 

• One small garden owner near the Braisi gate when asked how many he had caught, 
said he had only got twenty-five, usually he got fifty. 
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I have been shown Mara eggs, which had been found 80 miles 
west of Kuwait in the middle of May, along with sandgrouse eggs- 
and it is stated that the great Bani Khalid Shatkhs of Hasa and Najd* 

in the heyday of their power several centuries ago, made it a capita! 
offence for any Badawin to carry off or destroy such eggs. 

Note.— W e found a Courser plover on Dhahar ridge on 
nth March, i 937 , with “chick” which looked like large pebble. 


As regards (b\ these settle in Kuwait and on the coastal region to 
the south in large numbers purely for rest and feeding purposes 
and pass on again in a continuous stream; laggards and exhausted 
birds sometimes stop on, lay their eggs or die, but these are very 
few. In 1935, when rains completely failed in the north, many sand- 

(TrnilCO J 1 1 1 • t r , J 


Kuwait 


The arrival of this class of bird in Kuwait usually falls approxi- 
mate^ between the jth and tjth April (northern migration), after 
which they disappear. The same birds moving south again appear 

about the 15th September and, except for a few laggards, are gone 
again by the 16th October. 


As regards (c), these nearly all pass over Kuwait by night, there 
eing no lakes or marshes to tempt them to pause in their flight, 
he calls of curlew and duck are frequently heard during the night 
hours of September and October and again in April. 

In the winter of 1933 Kuwait enjoyed exceptionally good rains, and 
many small lakelets were formed which remained for a month or 
more During that year my wife and I got quite a lot of duck- and 
eal-shootmg 40 miles south of Kuwait, at a place called Araifjan. 

. mk a,so ba SS ed one s mpe } a record, I think, for Kuwait. In 193 c 
winter rains again fell but only a very little, and again we got a little 

uck-shootmg in the same place. On this occasion my wife had the 

unique experience of being attacked by a couple of hawks, from one 

w om she had rescued a shoveller. The two hawks had been 

Jr*?* their vicdm and sheered off when my wife approached 
tnem. When they saw her take possession of the bird, they swooped 

out er ead and she had considerable trouble beating them off. 

6 j • ° v 3re thC 0rdy ^ occasions on which duck actually 
Ppeare in Kuwait in any numbers during my sojourn there. 
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first 


Hamar 


a change of diet and fly back again. 

On the deserted islands of Warba, Auha, Maschan and Um al 
Maradin (all appertaining to Kuwait) sea birds of every kind lay and 
hatch their eggs every spring. I am told the eggs lie so thick at times 
on Auha island, as to make it almost impossible to walk without 
crushing some. Many of these eggs (cormorant and seagull especially) 
are collected by fishermen in late May and early June, boiled hard, 
brought over to Kuwait and sold to the public. My daughter had a 
baffling and amusing time on 4th June, 1936, trying to blow some of 
these eggs for her collection, not knowing that they had been cooked. 

Sir Percy Cox, Mr. Cheesman and others visited one or two of 
these islands immediately before and during World War I, and 
reported the results of their most interesting investigations to the 
Bombay Natural History Society and South Kensington Natural 

History Museum. 

When Sir Reginald Spence of the former Society flew through 
Kuwait on his way to England (on retirement), I suggested that it 
would be well worth the Society’s while to send an expert to sit in 
Kuwait for a period of six weeks or a month to study bird migration. 
He heartily endorsed my suggestion and said he hoped to be able to 
arrange it. I unfortunately heard nothing more of the matter. 

Below I give certain extracts from some of my field notes, which 

may be of interest. 

(A) Sandgroust of Kuwait (mostly spotted and pintail). 

Migrate northwards from southern climes, over Kuwait in 
vast numbers, usually from 10th to 30th April, 
la 1935 Kuwait had very fine rains and excellent grass, and 
gpmiafty the spring season was very cooL All migiath>fis 
appeared to be delayed for nearly a month in consequence. 
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with details of the ’Ajman tribe west of the Dhahar ridge (11 

m.les from Kuwait) my wife and I saw a considerable number 

of birds which evidently had remained behind to nest On 

4th and it th May we actually found sandgrouse nests on the 

Dhahar ndge (a stony and pebbly ridge some 30 miles long) 
each containing two to three eggs. 

(4) Tile nests were found mostly on the top of wind-swept mounds 
(«ywW) coveted with sparse scrub and various coloured 
pebbles (hassu), and so were wonderfhUy well camouflaged 
the pebbles being like the back feathers of the male and female* 

birds. The eggs, lying in their small shallow cavities, looked 
exactly like the surrounding pebbles. 

(5) One of these nests we saw lay in the open, another under the 

lee of a small bush a foot high Car fa}). The nests were not lined 

with anything, being just a round shallow hole i inches 


sand 


eggs 


sandgrouse) 


family 


snake 


are not damaged in any way 


— * ✓ / — — iMviuiwi 

other bird finds and eats them, they are invariably crushed. 


wandering 


remained 

The cac? 


that a considerable number 


eggs are cream or sandy 


case 


These range from dark brown to shadowy 


appeared to be of the pintail variety. She ran off her nest as we 
approached to about 30 yards distance, and sat watching us. 
bhe then flew off uttering a curious cry of alarm, quite different 


the ordinary sandgrouse rail 


Southward Migration. 


sandgrouse were snared 


rought to me on 16th September, 1934. Three others .. 
g ating on 19th September, as we were bathing 
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(B) Yellow and Grey IVagtails {As fur and Said hi). 

Very friendly little things, and in spring especially are always to 
be found catching flies and insects in the vicinity of the tents, and 
among the sheep. They are liked by the Badawin, for they generally 
come with good rains and pasturage and so are looked upon as “luck 
bringers.” 

Often in the early morning with my tent open and before I have 
got up, I have watched these little birds darting backwards and for- 
wards outside in their efforts to catch the common houseflv. 

w 

(C) The Shrike {Hammdmi). 

Several varieties are commonly to be seen round Kuwait and are 
most interesting to w'atch. The bird usually keeps his larder in an 
’ ausaj bush. This stands some 4 to 4 feet 6 inches in height, and is 
very thorny. If you examine such bushes carefully you find impaled 
on the thorns the various animals and insects which the shrike has 
killed and is “hanging” for his dinner. I have found a lizard, a small 
snake, a locust, several varieties of small beetle and a large roller 

beetle all on one bush. 

The shrike follows the usual migrating season. I have seen and 
verified many of these birds in April i 933 > April 1934 and April i 935 » 
clearly on the northern migration. On the 25th August 1935, I saw 
several extra early arrivals of these birds in Kuwait, obviously migrating 
south. On the same day Dr. S. Mylrea, O.B.E., of the American 
Mission, and Dr. A. L. Greenway of the British Agency, also saw and 
verified specimens of this bird. I quote the above as the arrival of 
this visitor in the hot month of August is quite exceptional for Kuwait. 

(D) Hoopoe {Hud-Hud). 

Seen and verified by me in Kuwait on 8th August, 1935, and on 
30th August, 1935. I found the bird outside the walls of the town. 
Dr. S. Mylrea saw a specimen on 10th August in his garden. Like the 
shrike of the previous paragraph, these birds were probably moving 
south towards India, but were especially early arrivals. 

(E) Swifts. 

Seen on the 1st September, 1933, 1934 , * 935 , W 6 > *937 and 1938, 

and verified. All going south. 
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so ° h T f "exhausted in my compound on 9 th September, , 935 (going 
and AprU * PU ' “ P ° dd ° neS at Ada, ‘> h when riding in March 

(G) Persian Doves. 

(going norrii^but d^ “"h" 5 " ,he e " d ° f May and eari y J— 

zt JS P ii: and nmed in large *-**• and - * 

(H) Swallows . 

larger quantities in October when thev ’ ^ PP T raUch 

r 1 e ^ een ou * ,n camp in the desert in th* K^rr’ 

of March, exhausted birds would come and " , " be 8 ,nn,n 8 

a rope or cord for iianging clothes on O ,° Ur tent > on 

fell off the rope and crept fnto mydaugh^'s bedT 

we found it dead next morning. S b d f Warmth » whe * 


«auawin names for certain wild birds. 

'Aqab — Eagle. 

cltZnl^~ Creara - colourcd Co ^. 

Ga tta Sandg ro use. 

Guba — Crested Lark. 

Gharrdb — Raven. 

Huba\ 



Had H J ?f r tard ^P Iural Habari). 

Had- Had or Hud-Hud- Hoopoe. 

Hammdmi — Shrike. 

Harnmdm al barr—S potted or Persian Doves 

Karwan — Stone Curlew or Cit L 
KaJUri-V ild Duck g °° 
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Murrdi — Quail. 

Nasr — Vulture. 

Qubaisa — Owl. 

Rig a iy ah or Riqd' x- — Swallow. 

Saldhi — Grey Wagtail. 

Shabbuth — Kestrel Hawk. 

Shdhln — Peregrine Falcon (Shahin). 
Simanab — Redstart. 

Wan or & at — G oose. 

Zarjur — Sparrow, also Blue Jay (Roller). 


BIRD TRAPS 

There are three very common forms of bird traps for snaring 
small birds. They are known as: 

(a) A l Fakh. 

(b) Al Suldba. 

( c ) Al Sdlia. 

They should not be confused with the bird traps described in the 
chapter entitled “Hawking”, which are for snaring large birds. 

(a) The Fakh is mostly used for snaring the lesser kestrel hawk, 
which in some years appears in tens of thousands over Kuwait town 
during the end of March and April. These birds are caught with a 
decoy. A captive kestrel is obtained, and tied by both kgs to a heavy 
stone, by means of a strong cord about 2 feet long, in a place near 
some trees, where the birds are known to roost. All round this bird 
are placed fakhs carefully covered over with a light layer of sand, 
and pegged to the ground, with only a wriggling grub visible. The 
hawks, seeing a fellow kestrel on the ground, out of curiosity circle 
round and round and above it, and eventually settle close to it and 
are caught in the traps as they peck at the grubs attached to them. 
The boy trap-owners, who are lying hidden behind a wall or in some 
shallow pit in the vicinity, then rush out and capture the flapping birds. 

The traps are carefully adjusted, so that the bird’s legs are never 
broken, but the trap is just too heavy to enable them to fly away with 
it, although birds very often drag the peg out of the ground which 

holds the trap. 
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Smut 


CO AL FAKH 



ser 



6AM600 


iron piece 


GRUB 


( 2 ) AL SULABA 



(b) Trap sprung (b) Trap set (c) Position of cord before placing peg m ho te 


(3) AL SALIA 


Bird-sellers 
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These lesser kestrels are a great joy to the boys of Kuwait, who 
walk about with them on their wrists imitating the shaikh’s falconers. 

The Kuwait Oil Company s rig, which has been erected this year 
(1938) some 35 miles south of Kuwait town, has curiously enough 
attracted these birds to roost at night on it in thousands. 

Shrikes and many other small birds are also caught by means of 
th t fakji trap, when placed near a small tree where birds come to 
settle. The same grub, known locally as a ghubbiya , is used, but the 
trap is only covered with sand and not pegged down. 

ib) The Sul&ba is usually placed sticking out above artificially 
prepared bushes erected on the house-tops of Kuwait. As many as six 
of these traps can be put into one bush. In the small gardens outside 
the town these traps can also be seen placed against low mud walls, 
or perhaps in a bush of flowers or other prominent place. They are 
not baited, but attract merely as a perch in a land where trees and 
large bushes are scarce. The bird alights on the peg along which the 
fine string is carefully arranged, and its feet are caught in the string 
as the peg falls and the two sticks spring apart. 

Birds which are trapped are placed in small palm-frond baskets and 
are sold in the streets and bazaars, the seller earning thereby quite a 
lot of money. 

{c) The Sdlia , or net trap, is the third method used in snaring 
birds, and is used on the small trees which grow in the hautahs or 
private pleasure gardens situate south of the town of Kuwait. 

It is composed of a fine fishing net fastened to a curved bamboo 
frame. This is thrown over a small tree such as a sidr or tamarisk, 
with its sides and end sloping to the ground, where heavy stones are 
placed on it, giving the appearance of a net tunnel with the end over 
the tree as entrance 

* • • • • • 

Small bards go to roost in die tree, and in the early morning are 

down into die net on the ground where they get entangled 

oat. 
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Wild Animals 


The 


marked 


l r , . ' wun an a 

be found in Kuwait and North-East Arabia. 


£ h f? l l~ BadaWin name Fahada.* 

(2) Wild Cat— Badawin name Hirr. * 

v3y ynx or Catalan — Badawin name k+ r 

apparentIy made between the two/ 0 ^ N ° difference » 

“ “ very un- 

(5) Porcupin J-Badawin j? “ SZ "*«» « 

near Safa. ’ common in Summin region 

W P^-fcd adaWin " ame C”# 6 * (edible).’ 

W Wolf-Badawi n W ^^° r ^ (^ -re). 

o’) ^ 

not in Kuwait). ^ n * dasa rou nd Hufuf and Qatif, 

00 Hyena— Badawin name Dhaba'a* 

| er ?° a 7 Badawin ™me Jarbu or Gaurti * 

(M) Snub-nosed edible moniror-tftT” SiaML 

O5) Snake-nosed DOLSnnnue n» 

>r urral. * 


AKTELOPE, GA 2 ELLE, ETC. 

e-^SHE b 5^*^ Md m s ° uthem 

b “ y ^t g o/: 0 t 

(a) RAim—Thu » the bumest and m VinetiCS m North-East Arabia. 
“ said to be the bJf^fcTa^T ° f *• ^ 

ftmka > hind pan. and belly? tf* ( m colour with white 

, 15 wh “* “«Pt for a central 

•(<5 
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band of sandy red which merges into a blackish nose. Seen in die 
distance the animal looks white. 

(b) 'Idmi — This is a smaller type than the above, with brown colouring 

and less white on the flanks. Belly white. 

(c) 'Afri — This is the smallest of all the gazelles, brownish in colour, 

with very little white on the under part. 

The length of the horns does not appear to differ much in the 
various species. 

Ostrich — Na’am — Still to be seen though rare in the Nufudh desert between 

Hail and Jauf. I have not heard of it anywhere else, though quite 
unconfirmed reports say that it is found also in Rub’ al Kh£li. 

Wild Goat —Waal — Hijaz, Asirand Yaman mountains. This is presumably 

the Arabian Ibex, but has to be verified. 

Oman Wild Goat or Thar of Dr. Jayakar — Sakhal Wahshi, found in Oman 

mountains and Jabal Akhdar behind Dubai and Sharjah on Trucial 
Coast of the Persian Gulf. 


WILD ANIMAL LIFE IN THE DESERT 


North 


animal and insect 


and with the advent of the motor car, animals valued for food by the 
Badawin, such as gazelle, have been having a very poor time of it, 


scarcer 


chapter on bird life generally. I propose giving here only a few short 
notes extracted from my field diaries on such animals as monitor 
lizards, beedes, snakes and insects, including grasshoppers, all of 
which will, I think, be found of interest. I should have liked to give 
for sportsmen further detailed descriptions of the many gazelle 
(Dhabi, Gha^al) which range over the Gara's and Dibdibba regions 
of the Kuwait hinterland in winter and spring, but neither time nor 

space permits. 

Nor can I deal with the wild cat (Hirr), a specimen of which my 
wife sent to the London Zoo in 1933, nor the Arabian Wolf (Dhib) 


roams during winter all over the coastal regions 


Kuwait 


THE WURBAL OR SNAKE-HEADED 


This grows to about 3^ feet. It has a long forked black 
tongue which it protrudes like a snake. It is very fierce, and if cornered 
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Giant Lizards 


wi rush at man, emitting a fierce hissing sound like a cobra. It can 
move very fast when in flight. It is the great enemy of the dhub 

1Z J , ’ wh,ch r “ attacks at sight, and three times out of four defeats 
and kills it after a battle of giants. 


wurral 


J IU JJC poisonous, out 

it only occasionally kills a human being. Its bite causes great pain 

and a person bitten gets no relief “either from shade or sun” (to use 


wurral 


- ' — uucicdn ana is not 

smles Th 7 P / eS , erVed because " rWs ,he neighbourhood of 

hkfth Tl r edS °" graSS CasU) ’ Snakes and and 

hke the dhub is very fond of locusts. 

neirVIlfi™!.. 1 !?! ® gh ' ? f a . SWann ,° f ,0CUSts west Jahrah 


wurral 


, iuii sxzea, madlv 

I wasTa 3nd iUmpin f into ,he a 1 ' “ching the flying insects 

I wa in a car with my wife, and we stopped and watched them for 

y minutes, at a distance of less than fifty yards. In their excite 
ment they fotgo, all about fear of die car and human beings. 

1 H/nrro I ic _ 1 < « ® 


tail salmon n„i J I P°wertui nut smooth 

^ , ahnon coloured but verging into scarlet near the tip. Round the 
«d ts a senes of dark ring. It has a cream belly, and possesses no 

After the dhub, the wurral’s chief enemy is die snake non 
pmsonous or poisonous, which i, eats. If bkten by a poisonous 

.tsdf w l in'lh TI T t0 g ° ° ff '° the ramrim hush! and roll 

£ Badaw ; n t0 «“ as a " antidote to die snake's poison h andle 

the wurral aoDarendv * f . un - in an y case, 


harm 

snakes. From watching the wurral 

3e the consequences of the snake’s m 
ramrdm 


ramrdm as an anti-snake mJi , ieamed t0 value ^ 


DHUB 


This 


massive tail covered with hn 7. Y f snub - nosed head, and its 
weapon. 0n,y Sf> ' kes ’ which to main defensive 




It is found over the whole of North-Eastern Arabia, and nrefVrs 

I 

hard gravelly ground to loose sand. It lives in a holt-, any A mg u 
to 4 feet in depth, which it excavates in spiral fashion. It is a com- 


mon sight to see this animal basking in the summer -.tin clove to its 
hole, and silently diving into its recess on the approach of danger. 
It disappears entirely during the winter months and reappears 
during the late spring and summer months, so it would seern to 
hibernate. It grows to a length of approximately 3 feet, and is very 
fierce. 


Its greatest enemy is the wurral, or snake-headed monitor. The 
dhub has an ordinary-shaped tongue, and is armed with a row of 
vicious-looking sharp teeth, but its principal weapon of defence is 
its tail. 


It has long, sharp claws and a white stomach, and hisses loudly 
when angry. When it first appears in spring, after hibernation, it is 
brilliant yellow-ochre in colour, and as summer arrives it develops a 
grey-green tint with pale yellow bands across its back. Rings of the 
same pale yellow go round its tail between rows of spikes. 

Its name is not to be confused with dab , the Badawin name for 


snake, or with dhabi , a gazelle. 

The dhub lays between fifty and sixty eggs at a time in the sand, 
and covers them up. When the young are about to hatch, the mother 
is said to come back again and eat them all up except three, which she 
places on her back — one on her head, one on the middle of her back 
and one on her tail. This curious story is vouched for by the Badawin, 
but I have so far failed to find a dhub lizard with young, and cannot 


verify the statement. 

The dhub will eat a certain amount of grass, but its natural food 
is obviously grasshoppers and other insects. It certainly devours 
voraciously any locusts that it comes across. All Badawin consider it 

fit for food. 

Throughout Arabia there is a saying that the dhub is held in special 
sanctity by the ’Anizah tribe. Certain it is that no member of that 

tribe will kill, much less eat, this lizard. 

Hence when wanting to annoy or anger an ’Anizah tribesman, 

rival Badawin will say that the dhub is his ancestor (Al dhub jidd al 
'Anu(). This jibe refers to the story that an ’Anizah ancestor was 
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The manure ball, so carefully placed underground and shut in, is 
used by the female to lay her eggs in, so that when her progeny hatch 
they have the manure ball to feed on till they can shift for themselves. 


SNAKES 

In North-East Arabia, and especially in the coastal regions south 
of Kuwait and North Hasa, a large number of snakes are to be found. 
Most of these would appear to be of the non-poisonous variety, and 
need little comment. 

Of the poisonous snakes the following have been killed by myself 
or by Badawin in my service: 

(a) The Cobra. 

(b) The Homed Viper ( Cerastes cornutus). 

(c) The Saw-scaled Viper ( Echis coloratus). 

A specimen of (£), Homed Viper, killed in my own house in 
Kuwait (obviously introduced with some brushwood from the desert) 
was sent to the Bombay Natural History Society on 16th August, 
1934, and was duly verified. 

My wife also ran over a horned viper in her car near Adaliyah, 
3 miles from Kuwait, on 1st June, 1936. She reported that she 
watched the snake move before it was run over, and noticed that it 
moved slowly across the road in “crab’Mike fashion (sideways), 
always keeping its S-like coil. Arabs said afterwards that this is a 
feature of the horned viper.* 

A specimen of (c), Saw-scaled Viper, was sent by me to the Bombay 
Natural History Society on 19th June, 1934, and was also verified. 

Two more specimens of (c) were killed near my tent at Abrag 

Khaitan on 3rd June, 1936. 

As regards the Cobra ( a ) above. For some time I had heard tales 
from the Badawin of a snake called a banish, which answered fairly 
well to the description of a cobra, but I was sceptical, and did 
not believe they existed in Arabia. I, however, killed two undoubted 
cobras at Araifjan, 35 miles south of Kuwait on the coast on 17th 
April, 1935. On measurement, I found one to be 3 feet 6 inches long, 
and the other 4 feet. Both had the well-known hood of the Indian 

* I myse lf killed a homed viper on 8th February, 1938, when out riding near 
Duma, south of Kuwait. 
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es t tz :::: 0 my mind smai,er ’ and “ 

thebaci. 01 " ‘ he Wre ^ Wi,h fai “ ™*ings =11 down 
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wbXrSXdt ™ h “ , inSiS ' ed °" buryi "« ** cobras 
Placed seven white seasheUs’ ^ *" 

«* ns out and X T 77 “ 

camel droppings would be equally efficacious. *“ P “ ° r 

whenTXe a^dTwereT' “ ^ s P ecime ” °f a snake 

been M„ ed making J , oward ^*7^ X 

its head somewhat but th« k j . 1 had crushed 

“-r i.’JJ,” xr*" 

S J ,C£i”,!Xi‘Sr fc Y“' ** 

The head had a distinct dark marking and ar L k T 7 t , ° nes ’ 
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Society for identification on 3 ist May HiSt<>iy 

deaded that it was a Saw-scaled Viper S ab/ “a ^ ^ 
snake was its “rasp ’’-like looking scales ’ll b A featUre of ^ 
as to resemble a file such as is user! ' S ° and coars e 

On ,8th DecaiJber iora S a ^ n* ras P korses * ^°°fs when shoeing, 
at Kuwait. It was sent ’to Bombay for identifT* 5 . f ° Und m 1116 A gency 
be a non-poisonous variety called 7 • Caa ° n ’ tUrned out to 

Bombay Natuml History *> 
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The Arab of Kuwait calls a snake haiya, and the Badawin calls 
the same thing a dab. Both words denote any kind of snake. 

The local Badawin’s name for his special varieties are as under. 
(The descriptions are his.) 

(a) Hanish — A snake, light brownish to sandy colour, with dark spots 

down back, usually about 4 feet long, very bold, gets angry and 
attacks man. (The cobra variety with and without hood.) 

(b) Hdm — Black snake, 3 to 5 feet long, moves fast. (Black Cobra?) 

(c) Haiya — Every form of viper. 

(a), (b) and (c) Very poisonous, according to the Badawin. 

(j) Zardg — A sandy-coloured snake, with dark lines down its whole 
length, 2$ to 3 feet long. It moves fast in straight line, does not 

zig-zag. 

Non-poisonous, according to Badawin. 



GAURTI or J ARB IT (Short-eared) 
Found dead of cold 31. 1.37 at Um Rijm, Kuwait 
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Boat Building 


Kuwait .s famed for its boat building, and quite the best boats in the 
Gulf are built there. The main reason for this is that in the dry climate 
of Kuwatt the wood of which boats are built seasons mui better 
than in odier localities in the Gulf. A considerable change has been 
introduced in Kuwait m the types of boats built in the last thirty-five 


For examples of the different kinds of boats in use with the peculiar 
characteristics of each, see following sketches. H 

Baghali 

Formerly the largest sea-going vessels were all of the haahah or 

ngate type, with square stem and rear windows, while the lim type 
was confined to medinm_ciT»*i . — h » ** 


BAGHALA 



Stem oi 
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Bum 


The largest boats built in Kuwait are now, however, all without 
exception bums. It is claimed for the bum that it has better cargo 
space than the bughalu , and that with its pointed stern it is a faster 



Stem head 


Peculiarity of B dm: Stem head thin flat piece of wood with nose painted black 
with white band below it. Large cargo capacity. Good sea boat. 

PARTS OF A BOM 


Bow of BUM 



SATUR 


Stern piece of 



Pinnace oar of ocean going BUM 



SUFf 


MIOAF 


Masthead pulley Nock 

i 

BUM 



JAMA 
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and better sea-boat, particularly in a following sea. It is of various 

sues, from the harbour lighter of Kuwait to a ship of over three 

hundred tons’ carrying capacity. It usually has two masts, but some 

of the largest have three. Its stem head is long and straight, with end 
painted black with a white ring. 


and 


known 


The kui 

> similar 


resemble the baghala and the bum respec 


all 


.... 07 slciii neaa nas a 

pecuhar device, rather like a bird’s head with the beak pointing back. 


baghali 


DISTTNCTTVE STEM PIECES OF KUTIYAH, DANGIYAH 

AND KHANSHA 



(KUNJ) 



(0 



Stem piece of KHANSHA (SUR) see photo, page 481. 


The dangvyah, , which is not so common, is exactly like a bdm, 
except for its stem head, which is more like that of a shuai. 

Balam 

The sea-going balam from the Shatt al 'Arab, or to give its full 
name balam nasdri as opposed to balam ashari of Basra, also 
resembles a small bdm , except that its stem head is cut off short, and 
it usually looks badly built and badly rigged. (See sketch, page 480). 
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Jalibut 

The Jalibut, or Jali as it is sometimes called, is a square-stemed 
boat of somewhat European appearance. Its name is commonly sup- 
posed to be merely the English “Jolly Boat”, but I doubt very much 
if this is really the case. To start with, what is the derivation of our 
“Jolly Boat”? Is it not probable that both the English and Arabic 
names are derived from “Gallevat” or “Gellywatte”, the name of a 
shallow draught war-boat, which continued to be in use on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
which in turn almost certainly comes from the Portuguese “Galeota” 

— c.f. Galley. 


JALIBUT 



Peculiarity of Jalibdt: 


i. Straight up and down bow. , , . , 

contradistinction to Sarnbuq and i>hu ai. 


PARTS OF A JALIBOT 
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It is interesting to note that, though square-sterned like the sambiiq 

and shu at , there is this difference, that in the case of the sambuq and 

shu ai there is an outside upright beam (I do not know its technical 

name) on to which the rudder is hinged, and in the case of the jalMt 
there is not. 

Mashilwah 

According to some writers the mashuwah is given as a special type 
o boat. If this is correct I do not know what the difference between 
a mashilwah and jalibtit is: I have certainly heard the same boat 

spo en of by both names by a man who ought to know. Possibly 
mashuwah is a more or less vague term like our “boat”. 

Sambuq 

Of other boats used the sambuq is pre-eminently the pearling boat 
o the Gulf. In fact it is rarely used for other purposes. 


SAMBUQ (PEARLING BOAT) 



Peculiarity of Sambiiq : — 

1. Shape of bow. 

2. Shape of stem and keel. 

3. Stern piece for attaching rudder runs from 

top to bottom (unlike Jalibtit ). 

Its square stem and short keel are said to make it more suitable 
or the quick and frequent pulling round with oars that is required 
at the pearl banks, than a boat of the tim type, which is hardly ever 
seen there except as a dealer’s boat. The re mbiq has two masts and is 
usually decked all over. Its stem head is always as per illustration. 

Sku’ai 

The Mai is very similar, except that it is usually smaller than the 
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sambuq. The real difference, however, is in the stem head, as can be 
seen from the illustration. This is always the same in every shuai. 
It lacks the carving on the stern which characterises the sambuq. 

SHU’AI 



Peculiarity of Shuai : — 

1 . Shape of stem. 

2. Stem attachment of rudder similar to Sambrlq 


The shuai is a very common 
and for pearl diving. 


Batil 


A very peculiar and distinctive type of boat now rarely seen at 


Kuwait is th 
“commodore 


»> 


type 


was rather popular amongst 


Its peculiar fiddle-headed bow and high stemboard carved with a 
peculiar horse-headed device, which is always the same, make it 
conspicuous amongst all other types of craft. It is reliably stated that 
only two other batils exist in the Persian Gulf — one at Linga and one 
at Dabai, but I cannot definitely vouch for this statement. The batil 

• The Kuwait batil, I regret to say, was finally converted Into a fast-sailing bum 
on jrd May, 1937, both bow and stem being altered to suit new conditions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


Slavery 


wnte 


)ect. Many excellent books have already been published about slavery 

tTanr^ 3117 3bOUt SlaVCry ^ Arabi3 ’ by 3Uth0rS far m ° re COm P eten < 

In a world still quite ignorant of the real Arab, the manner in which 

he lives, and the excellent religion which he practises, my modest 
aim is mprpK/ • « * - J 


v - — 111 ^awotm-udy Arabian problems 

which SO vitally affect this intensely proud and highly attractive people 

whose chief sins, in the eyes of some, are the jealousy with which 

tutir their nghtS and their desire t0 be inde P endent of European 


recent 


that 


00 'f C Z K f !7 b f ore * e Ro >' al Society on 15th March „„ 

*e sSte of it: H ' M c P °' mcal Rcsident « *e Persian Gulf on 

submitted to H Mr" *' Countn “ borderin g °n the Persian Gulf, 
muted to H.M.G. area 1933 and just before its author's death. 

As far as Kuwait town is concerned, the W, or slave prooer 
fore mamlik (owned), is rare . ® y ’ “ d " there - 


hand 


commonly 


* 

family 


This stat- cfl* • • nousenoj 

1 his state of affairs is not peculiar to Kuwait, however 

maty if not more domestic slaves are to be found in the best 

u^zz:; d ^ ~ - 
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The 

parativ 


Mai 


present enlightened ruler, Shaikh Sir Ahmad 


has 


r description within 
decreed that the L 


mu olid (plural of muallid ) for purposes of sale, would be treated 


mamlukin) 


against 


steamer 


purposes ceased entirely. 

The shaikh continues to preach publi< 
that the buvine and selling of human 


been 


r — 

Prophet, the latter did all he could to induce the early Muslims to free 
their slaves. His most forcible and potent argument, and one he often 
uses, is that slavery, as practised, and under the existing Muhammadan 
code, can only end in ultimate conflict with the more enlightened 
races of the West (witness the recent I talo- Abyssinian conflict), but 
more important than this, that Arab and other Muslim countries, ever 
boasting these days that they are fit to stand on their own feet and 
range themselves alongside European nations, will never make any 
real progress towards attaining equality of status with European states, 
so long as they countenance slavery, and lay themselves open to scorn, 
as traffickers in human bodies. “Let Arabs but set their faces genuinely 
against slavery”, the shaikh is never tired of saying, “and then, but 
only then, will European states agree to treat them as equals.” This 
form of propaganda is slowly but surely having its effect, and I com- 
mend it as a method of approaching the subject where other Arab 

rulers are concerned. 

Kuwait, as I said above, has its mu olid or bom domestic slaves, 
but the buying or selling of these is a very rare occurrence, and only 
takes place if the slave happens to be unhappy and asks to be sold, 
which he has the right to do. Very occasionally and very secretly 
a person returning from the Haj pilgrimage by an overland route, may 
manage to smuggle in a newly bought slave from Mecca. But such 
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cases are rare. If the offender is found out he is heavily fined and the 
slave taken from him and freed. 


The 


mamliik , 


treatment from master or mistress. Nine times out of ten he will 


decide that the petitioner cannot safely be returned to his owner, 
and he buys him himself. He has to-day some forty negro men and 
women whom he has taken under his protection permanently living 
in his palace. They are not required to work as slaves and are not 
treated as such. Each gets a monthly salary, and is encouraged to look 
upon himself as an ordinary servant. Should any of them desire to 
leave his service they can do so at any time. 

As mentioned above, every slave, domestic or other, may theoreti- 
cally under the Shan ah Law of Islam, request his master to sell him 
if he thinks he is not being justly treated. This rule, which in practice 
is not over popular among families who have a fair name to preserve, 
the shaikh tries to enforce rigidly in Kuwait, and it is under this law 
that he buys out slaves who complain to him of ill-treatment. 

Not many bought slaves work as divers on Kuwait pearl boats. 

From my many years’ experience of Kuwait, I should not say that 

more than ten such exist. Of domestic male slaves, on the other hand, 

perhaps twenty or thirty may turn their hand to pearl diving, by 

order of their masters, but when we consider that the Arab diving 

fraternity in average years totals nine to ten thousand men, the 
percentage is negligible. * 

Masters in Kuwait town are as a general rule kind to domestic 

slaves bom in their families, whom they bring up much as they do 

their own children. These family slaves hold positions of trust, and 

are provided with wives and husbands as the case may be when they 

so desire. Their own children mix on terms of affection and equality 

with the master’s children, and the lady of the house goes one better 

than the master, and very often treats her slave’s progeny with more 
apparent affection and care than her own. 


persons, of course, have quite a number of such domestic 
not more than the leading families of other 


Egypt 


every community, and occasion 
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ally masters and mistresses are unreasonable and even cruel. Such 
cases are rare, and the injured parties always have redress in appeal 
to their shaikh. 

During my seven and a half years’ service as H.M.’s Political 
Agent in Kuwait, I can remember no cases of bought slaves, and only 
four cases of domestic slaves coming to the Agency and begging for 
protection against their owners. Two of these were women and two 
men. The former, after a few kind words and some refreshments, 
agreed voluntarily to return to their mistresses, and the latter I sent 
to the Ruler armed with letters of recommendation. The shaikh 


bought them out and freed them at once. 

There was nothing, nor is there to-day anything whatsoever to 
prevent a slave taking refuge in the Political Agency every day of the 
year if he likes. And they would certainly do so were their life un- 
bearable. The fact that such cases are so rare speaks volumes for slave 
conditions in Kuwait. It might be argued, I know, that as the slave 
population must know that there is no Slave Treaty between the 
British Government and the shaikh, taking refuge in the Agency 


could, in their minds, only result in their being returned to their 
masters and getting further trouble for themselves, so that rather than 
risk subsequent punishment from masters, they prefer to stay away. 
I have never had reason to suspect this to be the case, especially in 
view of the shaikh’s well-known attitude, and the fact that he him- 


self has always thanked me for listening to the slaves who came to 

the Agency, and for sending them on to him. 

The saddest result of slavery, domestic or otherwise and Mr. 

Rutter brings this out well in his article— is the fate of the old and 
decrepit: the man and woman no longer of use to the master because 
of physical disability. These poor folk are given their freedom, out- 
wardly no doubt to salve the hypocritical conscience of their master, 
and to conform to the injunctions of the Prophet, but in actual fact 
because they are no longer worth their keep. They are thus forced 
to go on the streets and beg for a precarious Uving. It is true t 
many decent families, to their great honour, go on clothing an 
feeding their worn-out slaves until they die, but I think that m the 
majority of cases, giving slaves their freedom goes hand m hand wi 
stopping their allowance of food and clothing. 
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I have mentioned in. another chapter that as a bought slave-girl is 

a man’s personal property, it is not wrong in the eyes of the law for 

the master to take her as a concubine, if he finds her attractive. This 

can happen only in the case of newly bought girls, however, and is 

practised only among town Arabs. The custom does not exist among 
the simpler and cleaner-minded Badawin. 

The Shariah law, on the other hand, lays down that should a 
slave -girl become pregnant to her master, he must immediately give 
the prospective mother her freedom, so that his child shall be born 
free. For the future, both will hold honoured positions, the mother 
as a free woman who can no more be carnally touched by her late 
lord, and the child as an honoured son of the father. Usually such 
freed women soon find husbands from among other freed slaves, 
and the child remains and grows up as his father’s son, taking his 
place in the family majlis. He is, however, debarred from marrying a 
pure-bred Arab girl when he grows up. Slave-born daughters receive 
equivalent treatment. The main result of this custom is that slave- 
girls sometimes go out of their way to attract their masters, and win 
their affection. They quite naturally want to become pregnant by them 
but equally naturally the effect on the lady of the house is often disas- 
trous. Though she must acquiesce in her lord preferring his slave-girL 
she nevertheless is often a prey to jealousy. 

We may, I think, say with safety that the traffic in freshly bought 
slaves has ceased to exist in Kuwait, and in the sister-state of Bahrain 

„ To re ;'“ to Kuwait - a male slave calls his master 'Ammi, literally 
my uncle ; a female slave her mistress ’Ammati, or “aunt” A person 
not a member of the household will, when referring to a slave’s 
master, call him ma'a^ii (for instance, minim maaithak? “Who is 
your master?” or literally “your host”). In similar fashion a Badawin 

will talk about his wife as his hostess or a subtle and charm- 

mg form of expression. 


A domestic male slave's duties in the town are legion, but all 
honourable. He is doorkeeper, he looks after stores, household sup- 
plies, holds posmons of trust, keeps account of the home water supply 
makes coffee accompanies the ladies of the house when they go out 

looks after the nee* of the hiram or ladies’ quarters, and gLrally’ 
is his master s faithful watch-dotr. 6 * 
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Among Arabian potentates, slaves are also entrusted with the 
functions of personal guards and protectors to the ruler, by reason 
of their trustworthiness, and men like H.M. King ibn Sa’ud, the 
Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain, maintain carefully selected negro 
bodyguards of greater or lesser strength for this purpose. State 
“executioners” are always slaves, for they can be counted on to 
carry out the ruler’s decrees and orders to the letter, as the ordinary 
Arab cannot. Slaves have also on occasion been made useful to get rid 
of undesirable enemies, though such days fortunately are nearly past. 

The lot of the female domestic slave in a nice family is an easy 
and a privileged one. She looks after her mistress and her robes, and 
always dresses her — she is often the cook, or seamstress, she goes 
down to the seashore and does the family washing with the younger 
women of the house, and accompanies her mistress on her calling 
expeditions. Like the male slave she often holds positions of con- 
siderable responsibility and trust. Both male and female slaves are 
naturally proud to be considered their master s and mistress s chosen 
guards and sometimes trade on this. They know too that their lord 
will avenge himself on any stranger who harms his slave, more than 
if he were his own son. This is literally true, for to kill or kidnap a 


man 


owning 


that 


reminded of his position if he is not to lose his head and get out of 
hand. The Arab will tell you that occasionally to show the heavy 
hand to a beloved slave is to keep him in proper state of mind. 

So much for the town domestic slave. The bought slave (mamluk) 
receives similar treatment from a good master, but speaking generally 
his life, where he exists (and this is not in Kuwait), is much harder. 
Unlike the domestic slave, he may be sold at the whim of the master, 
or given away like a horse or mare as a present to a friend. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE BADAWIN TRIBES 

Almost every desert shaikh, or well-to-do member of a tribe, has 
his male slaves, whether bom in the family or bought, and their 

womenfolk have female slaves. 
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Speaking generally, however, bought slaves are the rule. 

A desert shaikh will keep a certain number of 'abid whom he has 
received as a gift from some prince or fellow-shaikh, or has himself 
bought in Mecca when on the Haj. A woman slave is called a jdriah 
among the tribes, and not an 'abda y which is the term used in the towns. 
The Naid and Northern Badawin trMt tllPl'r ^Annrlit cl-avrixc cl- 


owning 


man, and as a rule far more religious than his town brother, the desert 
man has a natural inclination to treat his slave well. The latter has, 
of course, to work and take his full share in drawing water for sheep 
and camels, and cutting brushwood for the use of the tent. Since he 
can stand the summer heat better than the Arab, he does a lot of the 
work connected with the care and tending of camels when his master 
and mistress are camped on water during the hot season. 

As Mr. Rutter so forcibly puts it, the shaikh of a triLe is above all 
things patriarchal, he loves to feel that he is the head of the tribe, 
the father and mother of his own particular hamula. He gets satis- 
faction from feeling that members of his family, and especially his 
servants and slaves, are for ever dancing attendance on him, and 
depend on him for a thousand and one things connected with the 
dady round of Trie. He likes to think that at the two annual 'Ids or 
fesuvals “ wdl be he who .will disburse largesse in the shape of presents 
of clothing (Jaswah), foodstuffs (r a! am) and so forth, to those depend- 
rng on him. Just as he is always out to gain a following and increase 
it, because it gives him presage, power and honour among his Mows 
so he increases the number of his slaves where he can, as they give’ 
him definitely added strength in the eyes of his fellow Arabs 
According to Shaikh Hillal bin Fa,Van of foe Mutair (yth January 
1935 ) this is the code of foe desert man where slaves are concenM: 

M Slaves am good du.sH ( ku.il ) or spoil when tribes am at war In 

this sense they are counted as camels. 

® NonnaU y a bod y °f riders on a camel-lifting expedition will not 
worry tocany off a single slave man found in C ”f 

StraH mere ' y bind “ d '“ Ve ’*”> « 

(0 "! “ enmi,y with “ oth ' r tribe, to steal slave 

such children be over ten years of age. Of cours^the owna 
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will follow to the death in his efforts to effect a rescue, and will 
kill the stealer if he can, even if he has to wait years to do so. 

(</) If in a raid a freed slave ( maatuq ), male or female, be carried off in 
error, it is the duty of the raiders to return him or her as soon as 
the mistake is found out. 

(e) No true Arab may lawfully marry a freed slave woman. His ahl 
will kill him if he so disgraces the tribal honour and blood. 

The recognition of these rules, and several others, was confirmed 
on nth August, 1936, by Shaikh Nahar al Mutalaqim of the A 1 Hadi 
tribe of the ’Ajman, and also by Shaikh ’Ubaid al Mutraqqa al Harri 
of the Diyahin section of the Mutair, both of whom added the fol- 
lowing interesting bit of information, which was new to me. They 
emphasised that the ’ asil , or pure-bred Arab, will never demean him- 
self by having sexual connection with any of his bought female slaves. 

It is considered very 'aib (disgraceful) to do so. 

Unfortunately this excellent rule has been abused among certain 
noble and princely semi-Badawin families such as the Al Sa adun, 
and others, who argue that because a slave-girl is your property 
entirely, she is yours to do with as you like, without sin. The Badawm 
proper, to his honour, refuses utterly to accept this method of arguing 
and calls it town sophistry. It is one of the things that causes him to 
despise the hadhari , , or town dweller, and take proportionate pride 

in himself. 


Footnote.— (a) There is a curious and widely accepted belief, among Arab townsmen 
especially, that to have connection with a negress makes a man sexually strong once 

more Cioowi dhahru\ if he happens to be suffering from debility. 

(b) Shaikh 'Ubaid al Mutraqqa al Harri boasts that it is the immemorial right oi hi 

house to take over all slaves and mares captured in war or raid by any of his lyahin 
tribesmen. This is a right rarely found among Badawin tribes. Its existence was con- 

finned by Shaikh Hillal al Mutairi, of the same tribe. o • slave _ 

(c) I have purposely not discussed the Georgian, Armenian 30 ‘ , 

girl, as a separate chapter would be required to deal with this class. Suffice 

many beautifrd women of this class exist among the ruling and rich classes otteto* 
Iraq and neighbouring Muslim countries. Their lot is not an unhappy one either, 
as a rule they are bought very young and are treated with great consideration. 
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medical treatise 
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things: 


nature of a 


one of two 


y) i he evil eye or witchcraft 
W Che hand of God. 


written 


cnf,. Among the Shi’ah tribes of Z 7 “ %e and Witch ' 
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woman 


tt thirty. 

Marriage and giving in marriage is going on all the time. The 
health of the bride or the groom never comes into the picture, nor 
the question of possible hereditary disease. Hence there is much 
avoidable disease, and as a man nine times out of ten marries his first 
cousin, ailments connected with inbreeding are common. 

At first sight the Badawin appears to be a fine physical specimen, and 
so he usually is, but this is because only the fittest survive. For every 
child that grows up there are probably six who do not reach maturity. 

Breeding goes on all the time and at great pace, for the Arab is one 
of the most prolific of races. 

A Badawin will beget up to fifteen children, of which perhaps 
three to four survive. 


blamed 


among 


nor is it easy to teach them anything, with hundreds of years of 


own cruack cures behind 


An Arab woman is never happy unless she is pregnant. This 
may almost say, is her permanent state unless she is barren. 


has a shrewd idea that her milk 


worry 


three 


customary 


she hires a person from a neighbouring tent for a dollar (rial) a 
month, to wet-nurse her child. 

The commonest children’s diseases appear to be: 

(a) Sore eyes (RamaJ), 

(£) Worms { Dibban ). 

(c) A sort of Scabies of the head {’Agra). 

(<0 Whooping cough {Abu Hamaiyir). 

(«) Smallpox {Jidii). 

(jf) Measles {Hasbah). 

{g) Chicken Pox ( Shanaitir ). 

(a) Sort tytt are terribly prevalent in the summer months, and are clearly 
the result of fly action, combined with the fact that children’s feces 
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Children s Diseases 


t«p“T t rI^| e ed aw ^abo daWin m0 *' r US “ kM ° r “*»«* » 

down, which is smeared a “ nco “ lon res «"’bl In g red ink watered 

often result”^! "hT ' ■”**"'* ^ Contin “ al — 
operation by a Qualified growing inwards, and then only 

Mission Hospital at Kuwait dmd°" \ u T “ ^ American 
d'y among infants), [fe alo noj 

Sore Eyes.”] te at end of this chapter, “Curing 

are in most cases th^uhtf drinld^- “ **“ Badawin 0311 them, 

^ ra “cht4 giddi '" ss - s 

sundry «d 

«r*Hr «* cak ^r)“ ££ “* “ r 5 rf » 

Small do* ( t;j~s iT SU f y mns lts cour se. K 

if the^ S aren^ OS the d t readed • diSe3Se amon S thc 

suade them to get vaccinated The BaT™ “ “ d,fHcult to P«- 
attacked with smallpox and puts the SCgregates ■■¥«* 

quarter of a mile distant from otW f L“ 3 tent alone Md * 

patient from the serum of another snJn ^ ^ inocuIates the 

. r\ »> ten ^ ut a * so definitely effects n Vlcdm ' Th* 3 more 

with measles nJt' only iL^d ^ "f* ** A 

Ordmary mmack , . , ^ Ml 80 * “other believe 

<*2L. ro^Th^r^ * b ™%- 

■« the month of July, when i, i. .-.A ? CKed at •«« yeas 


(see Chap 


roany flies are about 


DISEASES OF GROWN-UP mev Asm 

MEN AND women 


AND women 


( a ) Consumption 

(J>) Syphilis. 
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(c) Cataract, Tracoma, Conjunctivitis. 
00 General stomach disorders. 
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of Arlh tW0 d ' SeaSeS among the Badawin 

° Arab, a. (a) Consumption is primarily due, I think, to malnutrition 

o sharing the same coffee cup with others and the prevailing habit’ 

of covering the head completely with the quilt or Md/when sleeping 

at night m winter. The Arab has the further unhealthy habit of sleeping 

under the same lahdf as his wife, each breathing the other’s breath 

throughout the night. This bad custom is universal, and a wife would 

be sorely wounded if her husband were to sleep on a separate couch 
or under another lahdf. 

Another possible cause of consumption may be the quantity of 

dust and sand the average man and woman breathes during the course 

°; ““ y ear > especially during the summer months, when by day and 
night dust lies heavy over the 

daily occurrence. 

(b) Syphilis , known as balash among the Badawin, and fringi (the 
ra s isease) among townsmen, is said to have been rare in Arabia 
some years back, but it is certainly common among the great Mutair, 
Ajman, Dhafir, Shammar, all important tribes of North East and 
North Central Arabia to-day. Philby talks in one of his books of the 
rareness of the disease in Najd, which I think was correct some years 


camps 


American 


Dame 


number 


disease 


that 


^ V ▼ vti UiV UAJVUJW 

to Najd proper, and this has been encouraged of late by the large 


been responsible. 


Mecca 


think, 


disease into the province of Hasa prior to 1912, though some of it 
must have also come from Bahrain. 

The following is the common Badawin method of treating these 
two diseases. 

Consumption is known as di q y sil } maraudh al khabitk. As soon as a 
person develops a cough with continuous low fever (it is curious 
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how much more often women and girls seem to get the disease than 
men), the relatives take the patient and place two straight small brands 
on the let r wrist opposite the thumb like this | |. If this does not bring 
about an improvement in fifteen days or so, two more brands, similar 
to the above, are placed on the right w r rist. Lastly, it no improvement 
is seen the bottom ot the tongue is similarly branded. This operation 
is terribly painful, it causes the mouth to sw r ell ud. and for davs the 


cannot 


written 


time 


seen 


beginning 


space of a month. They rarely appear to think 


going to die, and cheerfully offer you coffee from the cups they daily 
drink from. I recollect the tragic death of Wadha bint Murait and 
wife of Abdullah al Junaifir in 1932 very clearly, and shall never 
forget the end of that very sweet and attractive young wife. We did 
all we could for her, but it was no good. A similar and equally 
distressing case was my wife's 'Ajman girl friend Ghazaiyil, wife 
of Abdullah al Ghalaifus. She left us to die in Hufuf in 1933. 

One of the first difficulties these poor folk are up against is that 
they have not the wherewithal to go on a strictly milk diet, which, 

I believe, is one of the first essentials when treating phthisis. The 
poorer Badawin cannot simply afford to buy a couple of milch goats 
or sheep out of the season, and even in the cold weather they are 
lucky if they can raise one goat which gives milk. 

Syphilis . — While the townsman knows more or less how to treat 
this disease, and can to-day get neosalvarsan and bismuth treatment 
if he chooses to go to the various mission hospitals in the coast towns 
of the Gulf, the unfortunate Badawin for the most part neglects the 
disease, and passes it on to his wife and children. 

An outstanding example of how whole families can be amirt*A 
with the scourge is the case of the AJ Shuqair clan of the Al Muhammad 
branch of the Dushan ruling family of the Mutair. Practically the 
whole clan has inherited the disease, and other Badawin fight shy of 
having anything to do with than. One of the leading members of the 
family. Shaikh Majid al Asgar, though far gone in 1933, was at last 
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persuaded to come into Kuwait for a course of treatment. He checked 
the disease in himself, I believe, but immediately passed it on to his 
wife and to his son, Mutluq, a fine young lad. Another shaikh Faisal 


came 


A 1 Jazi s son, Bandar, who is deaf and dumb, can most certainly be 

a. J » . 1 1 _ r - J 


family 


Shaikh 


- / 1 — '■‘J 

these questions with me, by far the most dreaded disease of all is 

If frit ^ 


terrifies 

a a uwiiuiVJ ~ tv/ cut ^AUa* 

ordinary degree, and the tent that has contracted the malady is placed 

far apart from the others, and no one is allowed to go near it or to 

leave it. F ood and water is placed for the occupants by friends some 

300 yards off, and the inmates of the tent come and take it. On the 

other hand, the Badawin seems to have no dread at all of consumption, 

syphilis or any form of social disease. He seeks no cure unless in 
an advanced stage of infection. 

As in the case 


troubles. 


mjunctivitts , Trachoma 
form a large part of the Badawin 


Cataract appears to affect the aged to a common degree, and I think ma 1 

largely be put down to the fine particles of dust which strike tb 
retina; from early childhood he has to endure sandstorms of ; 
type not dreamed of in the West. 

The gallant mission doctors deal with a great many of thes< 
cases. But unfortunately Persian and other quack doctors in Kuwai 
and other towns of Arabia do a terrible amount of harm, and man) 
cases of total blindness result from their efforts. 

The fact that such quacks are Muslims, and also that they always 
preach, “No results, no payment”, seems to appeal to the Arab. 

The disease appears to be worse in the towns than among the 
nomad population. 

Conjunctivitis and Trachoma . — These are terribly common especially 

among the young women of the towns, and the mission doctors 
at Kuwait and Bahrain do much relief work in this connection. 

(d) General S tomach Disorders . — All varieties of these are common, 
and may be put down to the Badawin habit of bolting food, and 
eating enormous quantities when they do get a chance to allay their 
hunger, say at a shaikhly feast, etc. 
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Drinking muddy water or infected water is another cause, especi- 
ally among those who go off to the Haj. It is pitiful to see the numbers 

of men and women who return from the Pilgrimage with dysentery, 
colitis, and so forth. 

Constipation, of course, is very common. 

It must be clearly understood that only the fringe of this interesting 
subject has been touched upon, but enough, I hope, to show that the 
most crying of all needs in Arabia to-day, and especially among the 
Badawin, is good medical attention, hospitals in cities and travelling 
motor clinics, which can move about among the nomad population 
and treat them in their homes. The medical branch of the American 
mission (Dutch Reformed Church) for long established in the Persian 
Gulf, has done wonders, but much, much more is required. 

One of the most interesting features of the Badawin’s attitude 
towards sickness, and especially wounds and sores, is his firm belief 
that certain pleasant smells or scents have a directly harmful effect on 
the progress towards recovery. It is in consequence a common sight 
to see Badawins entering the town of Kuwait, etc., with their nostrils 
stuffed up with dirty pieces of rag, inserted in the form of "plugs”. 
A sufferer religiously keeps these in his nose until such time as he can 
escape out of the town again. The “smell of a woman”, as he it, 
is a particularly dangerous form of scent to a wound, etc. 

If a man is recovering from smallpox, on the other hand, it is 
believed that certain human smells, and certain foods, have a highly 
beneficial effect on the convalescent. He does not, however, know 
what this food is, or what particular person’s odour will help him, so 
he goes out to receive visits of all the women in the neighbourhood, 
and is given every possible change of diet, in the fond hope that he* 
will accidentally light on the right thing to effect a cure. This treat- 


ment was tried for Nazzal al Rashidi’s illness in 1932. 

In my various wanderings among the Badawin, I have always 
carried a few common medicines, notably of a purgative kind. These 
have always proved useful. Aspirin too I have found invaluable, as 
strange though it may seem sun-headaches appear to be fairly com- 
mon among tribal folk, especially among the women. 

Simple Fractures are dealt with fairly satisfactorily by the Badawin. 
He understands the use of splints, and usually before putting the 




Wounds 
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splints on he packs the broken limb with a concoction of Larky 
flower, salt and eggs. After the expiration of some twenty-five days 
the bandage is loosened and the splints removed. Whilst the bone is 
setting the patient feeds on leben (sour milk) or camel’s milk only. 

He must not eat dates or sweet things. He must also plug up both 

nostrils. 


Wounds. A small wound is known as a suudb. 

A bad or large one is known as a jarah. 
A wounded man is known as a sawib. 


As related above, certain scents (riha) or smells harm the wound, 

and open it up again. A man, therefore, who is suffering from a wound 

or broken bone is always placed on the windward side of the tent, 

and he must keep his nostrils plugged up. As with fractures, sweet 

dishes and food must be avoided, otherwise the wound will fester. 

Particularly harmful is the close approach of a man who has had 

sexual intercourse and has not as yet had time to wash himself. 

Similarly, a menstruous woman is a danger. Both are unclean, najis, 
and so are harmful. 

Certain smells are not considered harmful, such are: 

(a) Smoke from burning camel manure (y’a//a), used universally when 
making coffee. 

(3) Tobacco smoke. 

(0 Smell of the tar concoction they put on camels for mange (jarab). 

(<0 The smell of roasting coffee and food generally. 


peaceful times 


panions of a wounded man will wash 




urine for the same 


urine of young braves, not of elderly men. 


The wounded man is greeted with such expressions 
adak- 


— Allah yiba ad a sharr 
Snake Bites.— 


■ Allah yatik al a'afiah , etc. 


Bites . — When a person is bitten by a snake which is known 
poisonous the following precautions must be immediately taken : 

The spot bitten must be deeply cut with a knife and blood made to 
flow. 

Two tourniquets must be applied to the limb (arm or leg) above 
where the snake has bitten die person. 




Cures 
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0) A fl?K mUSt bC S ! ain T ° nCe and the whoIe of wounded limb 

still m the Skin ° f the shee P whilst sti11 warm - 

to it v ?ea °l an Wrap his whole bod y in the skin. This is 

and steat lm " ^ F"?" thoK>Ughl y- If ^ weather is cold 
and sweat comes slowly, the patient is made to lie down and two 

fires are lit close on either side. 

(4) The patient is given tea from the ramrdm plant, if available and the 
actual spot where the bite shows is covered with ramrZ^t 

andfot mT, b f ' ak t n ‘° r en ' ‘ he bi " en I* rson fro » sl «ping, 
" for twenty-four hours he must be kept awake at all costs. Afmr 

twenty-four hours the skin is removed, but the tourniquets are kept 

Z XXi* “ ’*• 1 *" - ■— «' - 

A woman of the Rashaida tribe, from Qatar, who was bitten by a 

cobra on the ankle, told me that she underwent the above treatment 

and that eventually her foot swelled to such an extent that it burst 

(her expression) at the instep, and black pussy liquid in very large 
Quantities flowed a wav TVto* i * . 6 


limbs 


accumulated 


was 


That was considered to be the snake 


A - _ rr— o uikjvu circulation. 

Among the Diyahin tribe, a sept of the Mutair (Braih) I knew 

who h er d WOma "’ b,ura U ”> Mubarak (a relation of Hillal al Mutairi) 
*e same treatment each time. V unaerwent 


CURING 


Rifa'a, the wife of Shaikh Thuwairan abu Sifra of the R„u, m 
end <hrt generally the best cure was: V by ^ 

W *££*'&* ttlTS “ P “‘f 

had a definitely curative effect. 7 ^ soothed and 

w w^fZ 5 U ‘ h must nev “ ■* *« 

d» the cure. An^oTs’S “ d „^ OUld * — 

Anai of tkt Dutn. 
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She added also that for a woman to taste her own milk was sinful 
and would cause her husband to stop caring for her, similarly no 
woman should allow her husband ever to taste her milk, however 
small the quantity. This was “unlawful” according to the Shari’ah 

Priests of Najd. 


law, or so said the Mushaiyihh or Holy 
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The Sulubba 


Sul M aui iS , c gCneriC tCrm - ^ sin ^ hT of the name is 

o ulubbi, and the plural Sulaib. 

Much has been written about this low-class tribe, or more properly 
community. ^ " v 

They are found all over the northern half of the Arabian Desert 
roughly from a hue drawn east and west through Madina and Rill 


drawn 


down on than 


— * arc more despised and looked 

the north, and their worldly possessions are less. 

of Suluhha'f eVMy •'?* ™ C " the area described *“ > community 
of Sulubba hvtng with it, as they are found usefiil as menders of po» 

and pans, hunters and trackers. P 

Chief among the Suhlbba’s characteristics is their uncanny know- 

e ge secret water-holes of the country they live in TV 
valued for this knowledge by the tribe whirl prme^ t£m^ 

a great asset in war, and most usefiil on long rLs. Some Su’Jb for 
tins reason, are nearly always taken with a raiding party 

Similarly a Sulubbi hunter is nearly always to be found in the 

m ourage of a shaikh, as he usuaUy knows better than others where 
gazelle and ostrich are to be found. where 

The Sulubba are said to be Muslims, but few orav n—fc. -a 


true to say that they possess 


•n.. Sulubba men are’ in genetal ZZ*£t 

eet endeanne and dumnutiye Arab terms of address, and are ’cring- 

Both men and women are good-looking above the average esoeci 

Their usually half-starved appearance is repelSZJT ^ 
to the Arab story that they eat oflal and “a^ials *ey 
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In cast of countenance they would appear to be definitely non- 
Arab, and have none of the pronounced Semitic features of the latter. 

In areas like Kuwait and Zubair, where they always maintain a 
large permanent camp outside the city walls, they are sometimes 
taken by Europeans for ordinary Badawin. This is a bad mistake and 
leads at times to awkward situations. 

No Arab can marry a Sulubba girl. He would be killed by his 
people if he did, and she also. Nevertheless, I have heard it said that 


Amir 


.. o r j 

Sulubba maiden into the desert and keeping her as his mistress. For 
this he is roundly cursed by all good Badawin. 

Most Sulubba settlements have their headmen, but where they are 
in strength among the major tribes of Arabia they have their shaikhs. 


own 


»int highly respected 
For instance: 


Shaikh Hamad ibn Shennut is the Shaikh of the Mutair Sulubba. 
Shaikh Mutallij al Safi is the Shaikh of the Shammar Sulubba. 
Shaikh Muhammad ibn Jilad is the Shaikh of the Amarat Sulubba. 
Shaikh Ma’aithif is the Shaikh of the Ruwala Sulubba. 


The Sulubba women never veil and rarely wear a mtifa over the 
lower part of their faces. Hence in Najd they are at once recognisable. 

They are very fond of dancing, and on any feast day or at a mar- 
riage ceremony, the first thing they do is to organise a dance. This 
takes the form of men and women dancing together (a highly dis- 
graceful and unseemly thing among Arabs), at which the men every 
now and then kiss their partners on the mouth and before the audience. 

The Sulubba has among his ceremonies, dances, etc., the strange 
custom of hoisting a cross made from two pieces of wood tied to- 
gether in the form of a Christian emblem. It may be called his tribal 
mark or standard. 

Well-read Arabs, like Shaikh ’Abdullah Salim al Subah, cousin of 
the Shaikh of Kuwait, and others, say quite definitely that the Sulubba 
are descendants of the large number of Crusader camp followers, who 
were taken captive during the Crusade and Saracen wars; that vast 
numbers of these amp followers were taken in several great battles 
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hv fh J he C ™ saders Were worsted > and were carried off into slavery 
y e desert Arab, and that the present-day Sulubba are their des- 
en ants. Shaikh ’Abdullah will quote to prove his point, 

S £* fa ? **“ “ Cross ” is A e symbol of the Sulubba. 

( aJV I ° f “ Sulaib ” “ clear) y same as the 

the word sulaib bemg merely a diminutive form of Snlik 



There is perhaps something to say for the 
dangerous to form conclusions pending the 
about these interesting people. In particular 

0 an d lro P om etric measures 

I he Sulubba women are accused of having 


00 special 


being versed 


want them ( saqwa ) 


© accusadon is prohablydue ,oT' f . 

young Badawin men have lost their hL« * 481 "“"y 

and have had to flee their tribes, (u) and r PKtty S “ lubba g* 1 ’ 8 

true accusations, for they certainl v Vi • , * U ^ P r °bably fairly 

one person love another, as well * ofdirin.-™ th l P ° Wer ° f 
they are a useful target for the du 


spS°r^Lff.^°”,‘ they Ty.' ^ * ***** WOman who 

“es or Gipsies 

think, without doubt one and the sa^aTfh R b ° rders > and 3 

Europe and England. They dress like BadaJi R °T7 Gipsies of 

«ey oress Uke Badawm and live in small 
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black tents, moving about by the aid of donkeys which seem to form 

their only visible means of support. These Iraq Kauliyahs are thieves 

bad characters, fortune-tellers, are versed in the art of palmistry of 

sorts, and last but not least their women are in demand for performing 

the operation of “circumcision of female babies”, a rite which is 

widely practised in Southern Iraq, and among the Muntafiq tribes of 
the Euphrates and Bani Tamim Arabs. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SULUBBA DANCE 

(seen on 3rd June, 1934, at Kuwait) 

The dance took place in the Sulubba Encampment near Qasr Naif 

just inside the Naif Gate. The occasion was the three days’ feasting 

preceding the circumcision of a male child. For two days dancing had 

taken place, but the third day was reserved for the best and biggest 
show. 66 

The usual cross with half a woman’s thaub hanging to it or draped 
over it was in its place over the tent which was rejoicing, a sign to 
all and everyone that a dance was to take place. 

The chief performer and master of ceremonies combined was an 
elderly man whose child had just been circumcised. He entered the 
arena formed by Sulubbas male and female and other onlookers, 
waving a sword round his head and inviting the Sulubbi maidens 
and Sulubbi braves to come and join him. Presently, after marching 
round the human circle several times, there was a stir and from a 


> o o 1 
Ooo 


io°oVo° 


* WOMCNS CHOAUS 
(standing) 


* * 


0 ANC£*S*zz 



ZP€CTAT0*3 


neighbouring tent a pretty young lass decked out in her festal gar- 
ments (saffron, violet or green covered with her voile thaub), dashed 
into the circle, bare-headed and bare-faced with her tresses all undone 
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Come and Dance ! 


Lrr A pr 7 sight she «* ** - 

ovef in pret’ 1“: 1 *■ and nech tat0 oed al, 


kissing her on ,he lips (a son of sL of ^ 

will s r.ed Id k! r a " d 11,6 man ’ ™ h Several « war- 

her, hl:l ^Te"da ° re “"/T ^ ■» ** facing 

Sulubbi women starred a 111 ,1 of a d °“" 


The dance 


about 


carrying on as above described, 
rere in the ring together. There 


twice 


manner, 


mance. Of the eight or 17 7 3 ***“* Porous Cor- 

dis, inctly comely-l“ D " Tlj wh ° danced > *veral were 

a golden red in the sun l " remarkabl y fi "e hair shining 

*• «*ya (“Come an^ dill w"' Wi ‘ h henna ' * 
dances by the tough old Master of Cerelnies. 

I /linnnr fh A .1 . « 


pursuing her male dancing 


appeared to act the following: She was 


come to her. He from rebel v.z ' , ^ t0 make Wm 

of a shy .over, w^d S 11' +* 7 ?** - P« 


would start advancing and *h " SUCCU ™ b tC J his lad y’ s charms, an< 
movement. Next his girl would ^n^eti S * ? lratl ° n by his ever 3 

but should the admirer come too n ^ 3Vlng won her P°int 

st t Ug ^ : itb h « ~ woulc 

~ i: : stsvsr 

*"*! «« ** Her fee,, i„ the d’,1 


a of die man, but every now Id £ she al l Z Z 

■oents of her head, nuoughou, the dancing th 
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kept her bps tightly shut, and occasionally placed her hand over her 
nose and mouth. If the male dancer approached her, as he did on 
several occastons in rather “loud” fashion, the girl struck hint lightly 
Wtth her cane as tf to drive him back. A feature was the girl's rouged 
tps, and a bnght saffron-coloured streak half an inch broad down 

trip r^ntfA a-v C F T • “ 


They 


, * & liviiiiaj. me aance erinpH 

by the girl s brother rushing into the ring and covering his sister's 

head and face with a portion of her voile garment, and taking her away. 


THE RABi.BAH 


The rabdbah , or 

of Arabia. The 


* -1 c , # wac men UI an interior 

’ 0r f °^. th i e , servant class , such as Sanas and the like. With the 
snrparl r\f Wahhabis*~ — J - 1 • ^ * 


, — lanauLdi iKTiwan in 1919, 

the decree went forth that the rabdbah was a sign of sin, and it was 




(a) RabXaah (ong-st ringed fiddle) 



(b) Bow 


banned entirely. The Northern Shammar, Dhafir and ’Anizah tribes, 
who were scarcely affected by the puritan revival, still continued to 
use e r ah freely, getting the servants and retainers to play for 
di«n, and with the collapse of ’Ikhwanism after the rebellion and 
defeat of Faisal al Duwish in 1930, listening to the rabdbah and the 
tinging of war and love songs by the Sana sections of the tribes, 
appears to be once again slowly taking hold. To-day, 1937, some of 

" *» Hirshan and Awazim are definitely taking to it again, 
u a and Kauliyah (Gipsies of Iraq) have always used it, 
even in days of ultra- Wahhabism, and perhaps this is why it was 
considered the instrument of the low-born. 

To accompany women and girh dancing, only a chorus of women 
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singers is used, never the rabdbah. Men never dance to the tune of the 
instrument, but only sing to it, either singly or in unison, repeating 
the words of the soloist, and keeping time by clapping their hands. 

It is definitely considered undignified for a pure-bred Arab to play 
the rabdbah , and must always be so. 


FORTUNE-TELLING AND PROPHECY 


Fortune- telling and prophecy are commonly practised among 
Badawin women, the Sulubba especially. A common Mutairi method 
of telling fortunes (more as a means of amusement than as a serious 
forecast) is similar to that practised by our gipsies and old folk at 
home. Cards are not used, but shells, date-stones, bits of pottery, etc., 
all jumbled together and cast at random on the ground are used to 
tell a person’s fortune. 

Maneira Mutairi (Sana) frequently entertained us in camp with her 
bag of fortune-telling articles. She used 


3 large cowrie shells (with backs missing). 

3 cowrie shells with backs missing (small size). 
9 Zababit sea-shells with faces broken off, e.g. 




i piece of blue pottery to i' in diameter, 
i piece of red pottery ¥ to ¥ in diameter. 

5 date stones. 

The blue piece of pottery represented the sea. 
The red piece of pottery represented the land. 

A date stone represented a woman. 



A date stone with back uppermost represented a man. 

A date stone if it fell sideways on ground represented a 
camel. 




Auguries 


If a cowrie fell on ground 
If a cowrie fell on ground 
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like this, it represented a girl, 
like this, it represented a boy. 


OTHER INDICATIVE POSITIONS 



W *£££" ^ faces up- 

M ESST, a P r ' gn “' WO r- <Mbabi ' ov “ stone). 

| ss;; = r* ar - *■ - - 

) Reverse side pointing towards a person denotes happiness. 

A cowrie falling on ground in a propped-up position against 
broken labahu shell indicates a shaikh. ® 

The fortune-teUer throws three times or five times to tell a p, 
fortune, scattering her trinkets in a small area a* 


examines 


tells 


writing a letter to you. It will 


daj* tune. He is missing you greatly, but a kind man is caring for 
mm , or more often a sweetheart and her doings are described in 

language such as, “The girl you love is pining for you, and is lan- 
guishing because she cannot see vou” etc 


A GAME CALLED AL HAWAILAH 

Hawailah,* which is a favourite Arab game 
“* in the following way: 


• Powtbly It if the original fonn of backgammon. There i* certainly a reaemblance. 
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Primitive Backgammon 


Each player digs in the sand seven small holes in a line nnn ■ 
each other, placing in each five stones. “ ’ PP ° Slte 


° O O Q Q 


O O 


O 


o 


° o O o 


Each player in turn picks up all the stones ^ 
his side, and distributes them one by one anti-clockwi V ° ne , h ° e ,° n 
holes, beginning at the first hole on the right of the on 7 ^ 
he has taken the stones. Should the last stone - A • uT wbch 
dther contains one or three stones (not two), theVayer may W 

.0 i. on the right, into which a It'one^ T 

one or three, it may also be taken. P ’ ntamS either 

fi -l hed . W . hen . a " holes are empty. The 


(ready 


eplaced 


The player whose stones exceed the number needed 
holes m his line wins. 

f f *“■ is U- al Judaitah 


khitab sulaiman bin da6d 

vw- ^ - - *■ - 

6 Wyants nest, with ants busy all over it There W n„ w • 

Round the whole nest was drawn a wide circle by means of „ 
rf*w Bench an inch deep, and inside the circle were to 
P“ e orm of a circle, which are used for binding the poles of 

ZZ 108 Wh “ - ««*• They ate 
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' “"o^r in ^ «™h „ *. m „ t of Solomon> son 

B The two ropes laid in the form of rings. 

I asked the women of the tent what game they or their children 
ad been playing, and they came forward and explained that it was 
not a game, but “The circle of Solomon the son of David” or “Khitab 
al Sulaiman bin Dawud", to give it the Arabic natne they Z 

They explained that they had no. noticed die ants’ „es. when they 
had pttched then tent; afterwards seeing it, and knowing tha, the 
ants would swarm into their tents and steal their rice and grain, etc 
dtey had put the n ng of Solomon round the ants to keep them from 
being a nuisance. This nng would effectually prevent any ants troubling 
diem, they said, for none could or would dare to cross the edge of 
Solomon s circle. I next asked Atsha, die lady of die house, if any 
metmtauon or verse was necessary to be spoken to make die ants 
obey, and she said simply, “Yes, O Father of Sa'ud, for the circle alone 
can do nothing" : at my request she repeated same. It was as follows : 

“Hadha Khitab Sulaiman bin Daud, 

Bism’illa al Rahmin al Rahim, 

La tijina wa la nijikum.” 


r„7r M th V? a ? ° r rtog of Solomon > son of David, in the name o 
God the Merciful the Compassionate, do not come near unto us, and w< 
will not come near you.) 

A little rice, barley or wheat was then, she said, given to the ants 

^ L? re5ent ’ woultl not harm them or come near them. 

When I expressed surprise, and suggested that I was sceptical of 

e power of the circle, Atsha said reprovingly that I must not doubt 

the circle’s power after the name of God had been invoked. The 

Jesuits were always perfeedy satisfactory, and the method was t 

>Ioyed by all Badawin everywhere. 

I was so interested that I decided to note the phenomenon doi 
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An Effective Spell 


method and the age of the ritual W ' ^ “ t° ^ ° f *** 

:^r"“ » * ~ p «% 1 7,rs 

one had to be madTby^e ^pef ' ^ inS,de Ae Iar 8 e 

to bind the tent poles together Jhen tlTT Sf f dfically used 

Any other sort of rope I *** ™ <" the move. 


spell ineffective. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


Crime 

THE BLOOD FEUD 

The subject of the blood feud is a big one, and is so well known 
among experts that I feel diffident in approaching it lest I be chal- 
enged by those having more knowledge of Qur’anic Law than I. 
1 shall nevertheless endeavour, with apologies, to touch on this 
absorbing and interesting subject for the benefit of those of my 
readers who do not know the Arab or his customs. 

Throughout Arabia, and especially among the Badawin of that 

great country, the Qur’anic Law of “an eye for an eye and a tooth 

for a tooth” is universally understood, and strictly enforced— with 
slight variations to suit local conditions. 

In other words, if a man kill another intentionally , his own life is 

forfeit; if he wound or maim another he may be similarly wounded 
or maimed in return. 

If on the other hand the offender can prove that he killed or wounded 
another person unintentionally , then he is allowed to compound the 
case by a money payment, fixed according to 'arf or islahat custom, 
that is to say, by compensation mutually and satisfactorily arranged 
between both parties, through the medium of the local judge of the 
Shari’ah court, or the prince, ruler or shaikh as the case may be, 
such compensation being based on the figures mentioned in the next 
paragraph, though usually divided by three. 

Should it so happen, however, that in a case of intentional killi ng, 
wounding or maiming, the aggrieved party or his relatives prefer to 
extract money compensation from the offender, they are permitted to 
do so under the Shari’ah Law, according to a scale stricdy laid down. 

An example of such scale is given below. It was given me by H.E. 
the Shaikh of Kuwait on 5th April, 1936, who in turn obtained it 
from the Chief Qazi of Kuwait, A 1 S haikh Hamdda, as the basis on 
which to work out a scale of compensation to be paid by die local 
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Oil Company to its workmen who might get accidentally killed or 
hurt in the course of their work. The scale has been converted from 
Rials into Rupees, this being the official currency of Kuwait. 


(A) Full compensation , or Rsy ooo 
Death. 

Insanity. 

Total Blindness. 

Total Dumbness. 

Total Deafness. 

Total loss of Voice. 

Total loss of Taste 


in the following cases: 

Loss of both Hands. 

Loss of both Feet. 

Loss of an Eye of a one-eyed man. 
Loss of both Ears (entire). 

Loss of Nose (entire). 

Loss of Penis. 


(B) Half compensation, or Rs. 

Loss of Hand. 

Loss of Foot. 


1 500 in following cases : 

Loss of one Eye. 
Loss of one Testicle. 


(C) Quarter compensation , or /tr.750 in following case: 
Partial loss of both Ears. 


(D) One-eighth compensation, or ftr.375 in following case: 
Entire loss of one Ear. 

(E) One-tenth compensation, or Rs . 300 in following casts: 

Loss of Finger of single hand, or any toe of a single foot. 

(F) One-twentieth compensation, or Rs. 150 in following case: 
Loss of each Tooth. 


The “eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth" law, though universally 

understood and practised in Arabia, is slightly varied to suit local 
conditions and different localities.* 


In tribal Iraq, for instance, the cost of an ordinary life to-day works 

out at R5.800 or its equivalent in Dinars, while that of a Saiyid, or 

descendant of the Prophet, is valued at Rs.iioo. But among the 

Batbwm of Najd, Hasa and Kuwait the recognised blood money for 

a hfe is Rials 800, which at the 1936 rate of exchange works out at 
Rs.1200 approximately. 

It wiU be noticed that this figure falls far short of the Shari’ah 

figures, and obviously has been agreed on to meet the impossibility 


a Muttir ’ ** inat * n °* compensation for 

dollar* cash. 1 slave, 1 riding camel, 1 rife. 


a man tilled consists of loo 
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of a tribesman being able to collect the sum laid down bv the Shari’ah 

Law. 

This money settlement for killing a person is know n as fasl among 

the Iraq tribes, and is usually accompanied by the payment of a further 

sum of honour money or hashm if the act was a breach of tribal honour. 

For example, in 1916, when I was rather stupidly ambushed and 

wounded near Suq ash Shuyukh on my way back from a local wadding, 

I had taken the precaution to have a rafiq or safe conduct with me in 

the person of my old friend, Shaikh Qasid al Nahi, of the Hacham 

tribe, and two others. I therefore was offered by the Shaikh of the 

tribe responsible for my safety (Shaikh Qasid) the special sums of 

Rs.500 plus Rs.400. The former being fasl for my spilt blood (no 

bones broken), and the latter hashm or honour money, seeing that I 

had been hurt whilst under the protection of a rafiq of the tribe which 
shot me. 

In the desert this word fasl is scarcely known, nor is the word 
hashm understood in the above sense except by a few. Instead the 

term 'idly ah or diyah is universally used. The meaning is the same as 
fosly but the word is truer Arabic. 

While in Iraq it is practically always possible to settle a murder 
case by means of this fasl or blood-money system, such settlement is 
unusual in the desert and in Najd proper. It depends almost entirely 
on the wishes of the relatives of the person killed. In other words, 


quarrel 


nearest 


their haq or rights. If they agree to accept ’ idiyah well and good, if 
not then the slayer’s life is forfeit, and it is the business of the ruler 
or shaikh of the tribes to see the death sentence carried out. In the 
great majority of cases the executioner is one of the nearest relatives 
of the man killed. 

In carrying out the death sentence it is important that the art of 
retribution be carried out in exacdy the same way and by exactly the 
same means as the dead man was in the first place done to death. 

For example, if A was shot through the head by B, A’s relatives 
must arrange to shoot B through the head and in no other place. 
Or again, in the case of a wilful hurt not amounting to killing, if C 
was cut over the head with a sword by D, C’s relatives must inflict 
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exactly the same wound and with a sword on D’s head as D inflicted 
on C. He must not exceed his right in taking his vengeance by one 

t At + 1 • 1 r 1 1 4 /• . - 


and the feud proceeds. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait 


punishment 


Kuwait 


determination 


— i/uuurviii Ui Hit UCDti L L\J 

enforce what they deem the just law of retribution. 

A Mutairi tribal woman living in Kuwait had three sons (the father 
had died some years previously). One day the eldest son quarrelled 
with the second son in the market place, and in a fit of rage shot him 
through the heart. The shot man died almost immediately and the 

TTlll rrlprpt* nmc T*L _ i • . . . 


was arrested. The 

punishment she wanted him to inflict 


* - — ~ uu 11C1 CIUCM bun 

replied that she demanded his life, and straightway called upon him 

to nfrlfir ho** ^ i i • • • - _ * 


shaikh 


of turning 


woman’s unnatural 


same 


that it was quite unnecessary for 
stroke, seeing that the killing was 
her to allow him to judge the m 
was, however, adamant. Consequt 


T IU * lW ° emer Drot ^ er s, was given a rifle and ordered to 

shoot his surviving brother in the heart, and in the public market 


square. He refused point blank, 
rifle on the irround. Finally 


, 7 * o xmiiLca, ana trie 

«ecuaon had to be carried out by the shaikh’s own guards. Local 

Badawm opuuon fitlly agreed with the mother’s decision, and the wav 
the execution was carried out, but the unhappy mother was left with 


third 


her 


It IS understood among the Badawin of to-day that no blood money 
can le gomate ly be churned in the case of a man killed in regu J 

f^TTLi^ “ ™ S " *•& « h is impossible 
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course 
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of such battle as having deliberately engaged and killed another 

in single combat, then he should be on his guard for the rest of 

his life, for the dead man’s relatives may some fine dav try to take 
vengeance as they have the right to do. 

I know the case of one such man, a Rashidi named Id al 'Awaiyid. 

He killed five men (an ’Utaibi, a Dhafiri, a Mutairi, a Harbi and an 

’Ajmi) in various ’Ikhwan raids and was recognised as having done 

so. To-day he is always shy of camping alone in the desen and tries 

to be the qasir or tent neighbour of another man or men wherever 

he goes, so as to ensure their defending him if he should ever be 
attacked or set upon. 


To prevent possible recognition every Badawin goes into battle 
with his kaffiyah (head cloth) wound tighdy across his face and the 
ends tucked into the 'agdl (black hair head-rope) on top of his head. 

This hides all but his eyes and so gives him a feeling of security 
should there be hand-to-hand fighting. 

Among the Ma’adan, or primitive marsh men of Iraq, the following 
pleasant custom exists for ending a family blood feud. The murderer, 
after paying full blood money to the injured relatives, offers in addition 
his sister or daughter as wife to the nearest male relation of the killed 
man. Marriage is then consummated, and the children of the union 
are supposed to wipe out for ever any blood estrangement that may 
still exist between the various members of the two families. As far as 
I know, this is never done among the Badawin, or the Sharif Arabs. 

Certain well-known royal and princely houses in Arabia, from 
earliest times, have always refused to accept 'iSyah in any form. Nor 
will battle excuse the slayer, if he is known. His life must be sought 
and taken. The Al Sa’ucL the Al Subah and the Al Khalifah families 


may be dted as instances of this. 

Similarly the slayer of Shaikh ’Ali al Salim al Subah of Kuwait at 
Riqai in 1927 by a man of the Braih section of the Mutair is known 
and is still (in 1936) being sought for by the ruling house of Kuwait. 

This refusal among the great to accept 'iSyak for one of their 
relatives slain in battle, or otherwise, is due no doubt to a desire to 
maintain their prestige and honour unimpaired among neighbouring 
tribes and the Arab world generally. 

It may be mentioned in passing that a man who steals a slave of a 
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war 


is never forgiven, and his death will be sought for and encompassed, 
if the original owner has to search for the culprit all his life and to 
the ends of the earth. 


THEFT 

Common thieving, whether from enemy or friend, is considered 
, aii or a shameful thing among the true Badawin and is simply “not 
done”. 

The lifting of horses and camels from other Badawin with whom 
an ancient feud or enmity exists is not theft; it is a ghatfu, or honour- 
able raid. The appropriation of other people’s property never takes 
place between persons or tribes who are on terms of friendship or 
alliance. 

Given a strong central government such as in Sa’udi Arabia, and 
raiding becomes at once unfashionable, but if there is the least loss of 
control at the centre then out go the raiders, all intent on fun and 
ckessib (loot). 

Common thieving is punished by the loss of the right hand for the 
first offence, and so on for subsequent offences, and this punishment 
has the sanction of the Shari’ah Law behind it. The method is in 
force throughout Sa’udi Arabia to-day, in Yaman and in some of the 
neighbouring Arab states of the Persian Gulf. 

Among the Northern Badawin of Arabia, if an accused man denies 
a theft, and there is no proof either way, the shaikh of a tribe or com- 
munity sometimes orders the accused to stand the ordeal by fire. 
A sword or ramrod is brought and the end heated red hot in a fire and 
applied for a couple of seconds to the accused’s tongue. If he is inno- 
cent he will not be hurt and will depart honourably acquitted and with 
head held high. If guilty his tongue will at once be badly burnt and 
the crime will be brought home to him. 

I only once had a case of this brought to my notice. Shaikh Mahruth 
ibn Fahad Beg al Hadhal, of the Amarat (’Anizah), had a sword stolen 
from him when camped near Kerbela in 1922. As Political Officer 
Middle Euphrates I had a man from Musaiyib arrested on suspicion, 
the theft having been laid at his door by Shaikh Mahruth himself. 
No definite evidence was forthcoming and I was about to release the 
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man when Shaikh Mahruth demanded that the ordeal by fire be 
resorted to. I should have liked to agree, to see how it worked, but 

WeI1 aCCede t0 the request > 50 ^leased the man, much 
to ohaikh Mahruth’s disgust. 


POISONING 


Despite the difficulty of proof, it seems certain that poison is used 

pretty extensively in some parts of Arabia (especially the towns) 

to remove an inconvenient person, such as a private adversary or 
possibly an unpleasant husband. 

Rulers like the Al Rashid, Al Sa’adun and Al Sa’ud have certainly 

used this method in the past, when out to get the better of their 

political opponents, but I am glad to record that never has it been 

suggested or hinted (even by his enemies) that the present great ruler 

of Sa’udi Arabia, H.M. King ’Abdul ’Aziz al Sa’ud, has ever sunk to 
such methods. 


Probably the commonest poison is arsenic, or some preparation 

of it. The reason of this is that its effects are rather like cholera, so no 

questions are asked. Post-mortems are of course unknown. Arsenic, 

moreover, is easily obtained in every town in Arabia, seeing that it 

forms the chief ingredient in making preparations for treating camel 

mange, and in the bigger towns arsenic mixed with lime is a favourite 
depilatory among better-class women. 


The townspeople call poison sim , while among the Badawin it is 
known as saqwa. 

I have been told by some of my Badawin friends that a common 


way of administering saqwa under the Al Rashid regime was by means 
of the coffee-cup. The coffee man kept some arsenic powder made 
into a paste on his thumb nail, and when he came to the person he 
wanted to poison he lifted his thumb over the edge of the cup and 
poured, as if by accident, some coffee over his thumb, and the poison 
went into the cup. The one to be poisoned drank it. later went sick. 


symptom 


that 


An old ’Ajman shaikh told me (ioth April, 1935) 

Rashid tried to poison Shaikh Abdur Rahman al Sa’ud (the father 
the present King) and his brother when they were his hostages 
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A Cup of Coffee 


afterwards. The 


The 


cover of his long sleeve's™ X ‘ K ‘ BSU * i . bent for ™ rd and under 
his chest. His chest was h„jL,t° "c° Ut '" S ‘ de . h ! s 1** and <° 


scars 


was 


The storv i« T k i- y 01 ms death - 

d is probably a Bada^dn J. h °“ gh the burnin g « unconvincing 
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The Supernatural 


SPELLS (sahar) 

Among the Badawin i, is widely believed that certain women (mostly 

though not necessarily Sulubbiyah*), can cast spells over men, and 

can also remove them at will. Such a woman is known as a sahdra 

For example, one Dehtla was a famous spell-weaver of the 'Utaiba 

tnbe, and was known all over Najd and North-East Arabia, including 
ivuwait, ohe was finallv slain Kv til** »ttx e> i 


* 

about 1929). 
An old ’Ai 


Ikhwanism 


Amir 


Governor at Riyadh, took vengeance in the following way on ’Abdul 


Aziz 


. ' * 0 / ***£> “VI xiuouauu 4UU cap- 

tunng the city. She begged Bin Sa’ud to accept a Juskak and mu- 

/ 1 1 . * 


own 


took care previously to place inside the pillow certain necessary 


writings 


cast 


the 


him to capture Riyadh, one Manahi 


was 


sickened rapidly and died. Bin Sa’ud was struck with agonising pain 


was 


process 


small black worms like caterpillars, which fell out in quantities from 
his nose, also small white worms were coughed up out of his throat. 
Hie sahar had nearly worked successfully on Bin Sa’ud also, and 
from the King downwards everyone knew what had happened. ’Abdul 
Aziz, with true chivalry, did not kill the woman, but sent her home 


XLI 
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to Hail. The above story is to-day widely believed among all Badawin 

of Arabia, especially among the ’Ajman. 

H.E. the Shaikh of Kuwait on 28th March, 1935, described how, 
among the Badawin, women, more especially when there were two 
wives, often tried to buy spells to keep their husbands’ love. Such spells 
often succeeded so well as eventually to kill the man by the violence 
of their action. It was necessary for a successful spell that the wife 
should get a hair from her husband’s head or beard when he was 
asleep, and give it to the spell-weaver. The latter put it in a concoction 

to be drunk by the man. 

'Ali al Shuwairibat, famous Shaikh of the Birzan section of the 
Braih, Mutair (Wasil), had a spell put on him by his adoring wife 
somewhere in February 1935. The spell made him love her so greatly 
that it slowly killed him, it is said. He was brought into Kuwait on 
21st March, 1935, in a dying condition. Shaikh Ja’alan, his cousin, 
and the man who brought him in, came and saw me and told me the 
whole story. ’Ali al Shuwairibat died on 14th April, 1935, after having 
tried in vain to get a local woman spell-breaker to cure him. He had 
refused to take my advice at first and see Dr. Mylrea of the American 
Mission, though actual symptoms suggested that he was suffering from 
galloping consumption. He later did see Mylrea, who confirmed that 
the man had advanced phthisis, but refused to be treated properly. 
He preferred the spell-breaker. ’Ali’s wife was later killed by his 
brother, in spite of her having taken refuge in the tent of Bin Sa’ud’s 
Commandant of Sariya at Hafar al Batin. The accusation against 
her was that she had cast a spell on her husband and caused his 

death. 

A very grave but curious case of sahar came under my personal 
notice at Kuwait on 26th March, 1936, and was all the more remark- 
able because the chief actor was Mr. A, one of the most enlightened 
and well-read persons, who had always shown himself to be a 
most educated, fair and responsible man and, to my certain know- 
ledge, had always been against all forms of witchcraft, tyranny and 
slavery, and had often told me of the number of slaves he had freed, 
and of his steady efforts to put down even domestic slavery. 

Apparendy in this case the superstition which is always deeply 
inherent in every Arab mind, and the belief that he had got hold of a 
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genuine case of sahar or witchcraft, made him forget all his nice 

new-born ideas. 

It happened in this wise: 

Mr. B uncle to Mr. A, was camped for the spring season 
some miles from Kuwait, and Mr. A was camped in the vicinity 
1 lie lady X, B’s sister, was staying, as she often did, in A's tent. Now 
the lady X had long been ?a’a/on, or angry, with her brother, for his 
attentions to one of her own pretty female slaves. This girl cooked 
for him, cared for his clothes, arranged all the household matters and 
generally ran the establishment. For the lady X this was hard to bear, 
as she herself had for long been in the position of the Shaikhah,' 
or head of B’s establishment. The lady X undoubtedly felt her- 
self being slowly supplanted by the comely Abyssinian slave-girl, 

hence she had more and more stayed away and lived in A’s 
tent. 


was 


first instance 


This 


amiability 


;inning 


/ 4 ▼▼ V1U Uil 

her mind, and slowly but surely she conceived the idea that the slave- 


had 


distant 


bring 


w A ^ tf ^ • 

A, and the latter as slowly but surely began to believe she was 


was 


unmarried), and was anxious 


was 


seriously in health, he determined 


The slave-girl readily came 


Mr. B’s camp 


what she wanted. The lady X told her that Mr. A was in a neigh- 
bouring tent and wanted to speak with her. What followed can 
only be surmised, but according to slaves’ ta11c ? she was accused of 
having concocted and cast a spell over lady X so as to gradually kill 
her, and supplant her in her brother B’s affection and favour. The 
slave-girl, who strenuously denied the tale, was most unmercifully 
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beaten all over, especially on the head, by men slaves. After what 

must have been a truly terrible ordeal, the miserable girl died and her 

body was sent off to her old father and mother for burial covered up 

with her abba in a car. Mr. B was furious when he heard of the 

deed, and Mr. A, in a stormy interview, is reported to have take n 

the line that by his deed he had saved his uncle B’s honour, and his 

aunt s life to boot, and that therefore his act was a virtuous one and 
justified. 

The Ruler, H.H. Shaikh Ahmad, is reported to have been very 
angry indeed when he heard of the incident, and took sui ta ble action 
against the offenders. It is doubtful whether this will have any per- 
manent result, however, for the prejudice against witchcraft and 
anyone tampering with sahar is locally very great, and Mr. A is 
sure to make the most of popular prejudice. Already the story is 
going about that the actual spell used by the slave-girl to kill her 
mistress was found sewed inside lady X’s pillow just where she placed 

her head. This trumped-up yam was of course spread to deceive 
and influence public opinion. 


JINNS, GHOSTS, ETC. 

Dhuwaihi ibn Kharmit of the 'Awazim impressed on me (21st 
April, 1935) that it was always wise to avoid Badawin burial places, 
especially at night. He explained that during darkness, and especially 
about midnight, the spirits of the dead often came out of their tombs 
and sat on them, conversing with one another. Should a person of 
this world happen to go near, or pass close by, the spirits often shouted 
after him and abused him. They went further, and forcibly prevented 
a man from going about his business by throwing stones at him. 


THE ’AUSAJ BUSH 

Among the Badawin of Hasa and Kuwait the 'ausaj bush is con- 
sidered to be under the special protection of Jinns (spirits). It is never 
cut nor are branches ever broken from it. It is believed that anyone 
injuring it will be followed and tormented, especially at night, by 
hostile Jinns. The Badawin, on approaching an 'ausaj bush, will always 
invoke God’s protection by a bi’smi 'Hah al Rahmdn al Rahim (In the 
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name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate) and will cast a stone 
into the bush. Hence ’ ausaj bushes are always seen surrounded by a 
pile of stones at the base. Though men will usually joke about this 
if questioned, the superstition remains nevertheless deep in their hearts, 
and they take no risks. 


HAUNTS OF JINNS 


There are 
East Arabia : 


Khalijah 


where a meteorite fell some seventy years ago. I have not yet visited 


Arabia 


Kuwait 


Kuwait 


to fear to go near it as it is said to be the home of Jinns. It has been 
flown over and examined from the air by certain geologists (in 1932), 
who were greatly interested. 

According to them it consists of a hole in the ground some 4 acres 
in extent with cliff-like sides about 24 feet high. The ’Awazim and 
’Ajman particularly fear to approach the place. 

'Ain al 'Abd. — This lies about 30 miles east and slightly north of 
Abrag al Khalijah, and stands on the southern edge of the Kuwait 
Neutral Zone close to the marshy area known as the Maqtah, which 
is nndouhtedlv caused bv various saltv serines. The whole marsh is 


ausaj bushes, the plant 


The actual 


water 


country 


The water 


ignated 


The pool flows away by a channel, whether natural or artificial 
not know, and eventually the water finds its way to the sea 


miles away 
The Arabs 


“black thing 


what, lives in the centre of the pool with head like a Negro. This 
animal or Jinn every now and then comes to the surface, shows itself 
and disappears again. At other times the thing is said to come out of 
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MAD 


ITfi j 1S 3ya d °S sufferi "g rabies, he must imme- 

coff y find f S 1 w L° f the Bimn SeCtion 0f the Mutair, and drink a 
coffee-cup full of his blood (which he pays for). We blood rf 

as am ° ng a " ^ ° f N ° tth - E - 


Authority, Shaikh of Kuwait, nth August, 1931 

Confirmed by the Shaikh of the Birzan, the late 
Ah al Shuwairibat, in 1935 


Among 


DIVISION OF SPOIL, GIFTS, ETC. 


Shariah sanction behind 


some distance away, so that he cannot 
Another will then call out “Who shall 
pointing at a particular article. The man 
name one of the party. This custom has rplioinnc 


Authority, Shaikh of Kuwait, nth August, 1932. 


making decisions 


decide 


/ V JUtUi A/C UI1UC1" 

taken, the counting of beads (odd or even) three times, is common 

among the Shi'ahs. 

Among the Badawin the following method is adopted: A man 
will shut his eyes and hold his hands out in front of him, palms towards 
him, and lingers of the two hands pointing toward each other. He 
will then try slowly and with his eyes shut to bring the fingers to- 
gether, so as to make the tip of the centre finger of one hand exactfy 
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meet the tip of the centre finger of the other hand. If this happens, 
the undertaking will be attended with good luck. If exact contact does 
not take place, then on no account must the undertaking be carried 
out. This test is usually made three times. 

Authority, Shaikh of Kuwait, ri August, 1932. 

Note. Friday journeys or undertakings are quite legitimate but 
only after noonday prayer has been performed. Never before. 


TO BRING LUCK 

When a Badawin eats dates, he throws the stones over his shoulder, 
believing that each stone so thrown means a camel acquired in a raid. 

Shaikh of Kuwait, 28th May, 1935. 

TO BECOME A GOOD SHOT 

If a Badawin wants to become a good shot, the common method 

is to light a piece of cloth (cotton or wool) made up into a small ball. 

This as it smoulders is held very close to the right forearm, four 

inches behind the wrist knuckle bone. The ball should not be alight, 

but only smouldering, nor must the actual cloth ball be applied to* 

the flesh. The heat of the burning piece of cloth soon raises a large 

blister about the size of a small matchbox. When this happens the 

operation is complete and the burning cloth is removed. Later the 

blister bursts and leaves an oblong raw spot, which in turn when it 

heals, leaves a scar to the man’s dying day. This painful ordeal is 

considered among the Badawin to insure that the patient becomes a 
good shot with the rifle. 

The present Shaikh of Kuwait had the operation done to him as a 
young man, and certainly he is a remarkable shot. 


TO ACQUIRE COURAGE 

Shaikh All al Khalifah told me on xzth November, 1938, that 

among certain Badawin it was not uncommon for a man to eat the 
liver of a wolf to make him brave. 
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AN ’AJMAN STORY TOLD AT THE EXPENSE OF THE ’AWAZIM 

The ’Awazim tribe use a curious expression which differs from 
that of all other tribes. When they want to put up the back and 
side walls of their tent ( ruag ) instead of saying, Ya fulan rawag 
al bait ( O, So-and-so, place the side curtains round the tent”), as 
is said by all self-respecting tribes, they say, Ya fulan , is dr al 
bait (“So-and-so, make the tent respectable”). This particular ex- 
pression is said to recall a rather lewd story about their tribe, of 

which they are heartily ashamed. The story is of ’Ajman origin and 
is as follows : 

A young ’Ajman warrior once had his tent close to that of an ’Azmi 
(singular of ’Awazim), who was on very friendly terms with him. 
Both young men had pretty sisters who often played together, when 
their brothers were out with the camels or away raiding. The young 
men themselves were unmarried, as neither had the wherewithal to 
buy himself a wife. One day as the two lads were coming home after 
a long day’s hunting, the ’Ajman youth said to the ’Azmi, “What do 
you say to exchanging sisters this evening — I take yours and you take 
mine, no one is about or near us, let us enjoy ourselves?” The ’Azmi 
having agreed, both on reaching their camp told their sisters. The 

before he actually sent his 
sister off to his friend’s tent warned her saying, “Be very careful not 
to let that low-born ’Azmi really mishandle you; if you do, I shall 
certainly kill you. When he comes to make love you must roll about 
the floor and avoid his embrace, and generally prevent him working 
his will on you.” 

The two youths then took each the other’s sister to bed, but the 
clever ’Ajman girl would not allow the ’Azmi to get near her, and by 
rolling about and ever escaping his clutches, managed to do as her 
brother had told her. Maddened with disappointment the ’Azmi called 
out to his sister in the other tent saying, “Do not let my friend touch 
you but do as this one is doing, roll about, roll about ( rowagi , rowagi )”. 
His sister’s voice came in reply, “My brother, I cannot, I cannot, it is 
already too late”. 

Since that time the 'Awazim tribe never use the expression rawagi 
al bait to a woman, or to a man rawag al bait. 
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A GOOD WATCH-DOG 


y t d r A d : s fierce r d a good watch - dog > ws «■ « 

This, according t0 the run! h" a " d 8*™ him lo eat. 

especially a good hart.. i""™ 0 3 g °° d wa tch-dog and 


NUMBER 


(ten and one). The rest of the 3 T* yS Say M ' fl u ' aAa ^ 

do. I have no y t be en a b, e 35 0ther 

of eleven. find ° Ut 1116 reason for this avoidance 

Kuwait, October 30, 1933. 


WOMAN 


mong the Ajman, if a woman’s children are dvintr 

e ,obe 

mother '° * 

had Had this^done. 


name n 
ie same 


: name dhafir, the great desert tribe 

SOUTH OF THE EUPHRATES 


vea fhiKi *•**. 

Dhafayir — a woman’s plait. 

ve Muntafiq from . coming ^ 

This describes exactly how these two great triH. 
ormed. Thev - „ . g eat tn bes were 


Note. 

originally formed. They 


a number of small desert units in the ° f COnfederat ion of 

of -rsh tribes in the “ 
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ORIGIN OF ’AWAZIM TRIBE 

The ’Awazim claim to be related to the Bani Attiya of North Hijaz, 
as both claim descent from one Atta , and call themselves Auldd 
Atta. But I think this to be a mere coincidence, nothing more, and 
although the ’Awazim of Hasa certainly come from North Hijaz, 
they are of Hutaim stock, and will usually admit this. 

The war cry of the Awazim tribe is Auldd Atta corrupted into 
Aladatta , and it is amusing to hear an ’Awazim child quarrelling with 
another and shouting out Aladatta. 
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Shepherd Tribes 


great ^ ^ “*“« » *e 

"ss ssssraf? 

groups of the Muntafiq, name'? thT Albu's'lT f .?* ^ gr “‘ 
Bani Malik, as well as the Bani Haeh ?! AjWad “ d *' 


of Samawa 


The names 


UCIOW > a nd each has a definite shaikh nr 1^ u dre & lven 

come under the protection tf « ° f *» 

nverain tribes of the lower Euphrates. f * P° werful 


) Bani Mdlik Group: 

A1 Wada’ai. A 1 Mijid. 
A1 Taugtyah. Al Diwin. 

A1 Munafida. 


Sharaifat 
d Ghazzi 


name 


umai 


Sdlah Group 


Shamla. 

Safifa’a 


’Araithib. 

1 ’Abada. 


C 3 ) Ajwad Group: 

Al Juarin. 

*A1 Budur. 

(4) Bani Hachaim Group: 

M Zai y ad - Al Ghazalat. 

Bani Salamah. 

(5) Shammar (elements claiming 

nX fran — s ^« 

fAh ’Aunan. Al Rufai’at. 

Al Zauba. 


- - *. a. cswu , 

Sdun). Shammar shepherd tribes who in SeMi Shirshah al 

uthes ■«* of Basra) and a^^ vjai , * " Hmha C» 

t Al Anew, are of Shammar ^ ^^t and At Zauha. 1 

rota n.„ “ *■« «/ Shuvukh. 


of tht Ducru 
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Add to the above the Zubairiyah, a Zubair sheep tribe, and the 
Zauba and Rufai’at, who are of Shammar origin, both of whom in 
good years join up with the Muntafiq shepherds and move south- 
wards with them, and you have a fairly complete list of the Euphrates 
Shawiyah lying east of Samawa. 

These tribes, though they move about on donkeys, which are more 
suitable beasts of burden for men owning slowly moving flocks of 
sheep, are in no way to be confused with the low-class Sulubba frater- 
nity, which are found all over Middle and North Arabia. The latter 
are the outcasts of the Peninsula, while the shepherd tribes are for the 
most part of good Arab stock, and some can give and take women 
from the best tribes of Iraq. 

The shepherd tribes are all Shi ’ah by persuasion and so are not 
much liked by the pure-blooded Badawin of the high desert. Never- 
theless, they are tolerated and even welcomed by the latter each year, 
since they bring with them cheap mutton, excellent dehen (clarified 
butter), much wool for tents and red and white sheepskins, always 
in demand for camel saddle-coverings. 

With each annual rainy season the shepherd tribes move south 
into the gravelly desert some 200 miles or more from the Euphrates. 
They divide into two waves when they reach the Batin valley, one 
wave moving down through Kuwait state into the Kuwait Neutral 
Zone and beyond,* and the other going down as far south as the 
Tawdl al Dhafir and Tawdl al Mutair, or scattering over the A1 Hajara 
region, which speaking roughly lies along both sides of the Iraq- 
Sa’udi Arabia frontier line. 

Speaking generally, but this is not an invariable rule, the Zauba- 
Bani Salama, Ghazzi, Budur, Ghazalat and Zaiyad tribes keep to the 
west of the B£tin while the Sharaifat, Juarin, Bani Malik, Albu Salah 
and ’Aunan pass through Kuwait and south along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf. 


The best of the shepherd tribes from a fighting point of view are 
perhaps the Budur, the Juarin and the Ghazzi, whose Shaikhs Shirshab 
al Sahan, Nasir al Gubaih (son of die more famous Husain al Gubaih 
of Great War days) and Manshad al Habaiyib I count among some 
of my oldest friends of the southern desert. I had many a political 


* In bad yean the southern limit is Jahrah at the head of the Bay of Kuwait 
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Good-looking Shepherd Girls 


tussle with them in rh* „ t , 

al Shuyukh and Nasriyah areas' Alfarl 1" /fi'p ^ ° f Su ’ 

ahnn^^ y e Vef y latest type of rifle or carbin, 1 


abundance of ammunition. 

'"m i - 


The 


rams 


drinki 


grazing 


w.ucu, owing to the rod 

almost everywhere in North-East Arabia 


cmiiost evervwr 
sometimes he for weeks before dtyingTp. 

uring February and March the shephc 
of the area lying to the south and west of Ku^ °T ?* ^ 

laughing happily and wending 1 d 1 *£'*» ™ *» * 
converge on to the town. 6 7 g * e roads which 

fTll 


*° the ground with ^ 

which they bring into Kuwait to sell or aWn fo 7 ^ fireW °° d 

“ ^ — ..^~d "oTftf ng 

Without their men folkf who^my ^ ^ “ 3 Prefer t0 travel 

I?*-*-*- 


contrast to the Kuwait 


pretty and good looking, they usually have a crowds ”°“ P ” 

Life most of their sisLs nearer home A 2TS * ** wares 

bargains, and give as good as thev get i ^ *7 I"™ **“ shrew dest ol 

Ute women with Wife 7 *?*“^** 

“»ch, or tuck them into a saddfeWriT ° n ** backs 00 
bW. The wee feces peering ou, Jl 


general a PPearance these shepherd girls lit* t u • 

> Strong and lusty, and ramly rid/their dTn^x ? **■ 

*• Ii<fe ** *• ' — ">*" dark frlls, £ Jj 
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The Hukra Make The 


m selves Weleo 


ire 


-i 


IZ b Zl '° thdr ,emS - N ° 0nc mofe "> ,htm . if would 11 

d Wl,h a mere man who attempted to interfere will 
nese tribal lasses on the march. 


‘ d bcv v of 


eaeh f' 2 T' 5 f ^ n °\P i,ched close ‘°g«her, but in ones and n, os 
each in sight of a neighbour. This enables one tent dweller to cr me 

to the assistance of his neighbours all round him if necessary Tie 

result ,s that large areas of desert country are dotted as far as ihelL 
can see with little specks of two or three or even one black tent The 

' b r TaM- °[ SCatterm 8 wide ‘y is in vogue only if peace reigns 

■ * and ! It ,S lealth y’ shee P are not crowded together, and grazing 

is systematically gone over. ^ ^ 

Were there to be war, or even a rumour of war in the air the 

shepherd tribes would etther concentrate closer together by day’ and 
night, or make for home again. * V 

The return to Iraq of the shepherd tribes takes olace , .t™.. 


scarce 


* 

dries up. 


grazing 


Jr* they . ha , Ve made W ° o1 ' butt «> milk, mutton, etc., cheap in 

cloth V T* m ° ney realiSed they take home rice - sugar, coffee, 

hit “ d P— 5 ^ose who stayed 


Euphrate 
themselves 


waives 


Arabia, the Hukra pay dhabihah wa mmlhah, 

young lambs to the local Governor or Ruler, and they abo pay Tpkii 
volunmnly ,f unrest is in the air and they want to receive serious 

proteetton from possible raiders. The Sa’udi Government officials 

are stem m the enforcement of { aidt, but the Shaikh of Kuwait, 

whose state derives benefit from the Iraq shepherds, always 
his right to it. 

Kuwait is definitely the poorer for the annual departure of the 
Hukra, and then return the following year is always looked forward 
to by die majority of the people. Not the least to be missed are the 
mmy laughing faces of these daughters of the Muntafiq on the 
Jahrah-Kuwait road, who joke with everybody and miss no oppor- 
tunity of displaying pretty eyes and dainty tattoo-covered chins and 
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“f* h T Ver ’ " Wgh ’ and «"»* 

the settled Ma'adan or marsh tribe! " ’ nVe ™ n nei ghbou re , 


The 


the muntafiq 


from Chabaish to Darraji and the^Sh° Ug , ^ ° CCUPy 1116 £u P hrates 
*“ al Hal, is how „ - &r north as 

Whtch ,t ,S composed is of the loosest kind'b ^“* e “ “ ni ‘ S 
common recognition of the oaramo l ’ beln S "° raore than a 
family, which claims descentfrom of *« Sa’adun. This 

*o the Sharif of Mecca, e^Td t *?**'. md is therefore related 
the early part of the sixteenth centZ! A * ^ “ Mes0 P 0B mia in 

’Ahbasid period by two l “ the close of the 

Khusaibah and the ’Ajwad fbrthe ^ ^ ^ Shami 3*h, under Ihn 
Ai ^thal. The nam’e of °" * under the 

approached dteir territories b ***» who 

*at his sop, Mam, took , 0 wife a ^ lf “Tc** U is “id 

Mahi were defeated >»««. The 

was himself killed, and forced to make A ' • m “ hanlc in which Mani 

shaikh. After three 2 * «"** <* ^ 

Arabia, and felt themsdves strong P 0 "”* 11 “bes of Central 
"'vals. Legend relates that Shabft jbTHf 1 '° ^ reven 8 e “P°” their 

“rritory. On his way h^khe 2*^2? f Wbat " n °w KuwS 
a" d returned to Naid with a can.fi I ° f SOges of h» journey 
^ 'Arih, Fallahah, Qirb al Ma (waS^^*' 5 ' ^ng-place, 

' Tbe *wd i. comrfj. ^ \. . waterless, sown land, near 

™“C Proooontad MunB& I f»ot Munafikj, from ’iafa 
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water), and so forth, until he had completed the tale of ,h* a 
Armed with th* , _ , , . F me tale ot ^ road. 


c_r , , ne led the Barn Malik m 

Safwan, where they overthrew and almost exterminated the ’A wad 
sparing only a handful of men and forty women, or accordiTto 
another verston of the story forty women with child. The remnant 

marshes ' but ^retu^ C °™ P ° sition ’ took re fuge in the Hawizah 

ioined L I rr d ^! r lf h ° r . t Peri ° d t0 ** were 


i C \ , r ' **'-'*** Liic Ruwalah ’Anizah 

luLtinT': ! ‘S :! , S ,° Uthern Arab if n »d tk 


Khusaubah and his military 


virtue 


Bani 


^ i . , . ’ — /\jwaa addressed 

themselves with proposals of peace. He demanded for the tiffing of 

his father no payment of blood money, but that he should be accorded 

the honours of overlord, that they should kiss his hand when 

they approached him, and that he should not be required to rise 

in response to their salutation. To this stipulation, which was 

R?n M , t S “a 1 of “eb S enerosit y. they agreed, and the 

Bam Mahk and A, wad, united under one chief, made so for- 

mirtQhU O a! . 1 t 


w 

Muntafiq leagu 


Jazirah. These three formed 


Bani 


The three divisions as we know them are not tribes, but tribal 
groups. n,e Bam Sa’id, who are by far the smallest, appear to be the 
most cohesive. Their district lies in little-known country in the 
desert between the Tigris and the Ghanaf. Though they own some 


canals 


members 


than is the case 


character 


, , , O awuav* UiOlI Uiai U1 

independent units gathered into a confederacy. 

The ’Ajwad are the least compact. Their country is on the Gharraf, 
and the Euphrates above and below Nasiriyah; they are therefore 
much more accessible. They are riverain Arabs of the Shawiyah 
type (Shaw£wi), half-settled cultivators and half-nomadic owners of 
. They spend the late winter, spring and early summer in the 


number 
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donlfeys as their Transpor” am'mris' JS th They ^ " ° Came,s but use 
donkeys is as distinctive of Shawf»h L!!!™' ° f ,ar « e hwds of 


grazing 


encampments 


of the Shawfyah 


tolerant 


when questioned more closel/he u T ° fbls tribal •“*, though 
r; 0f ^ ’Ajwad as opp^d * ££‘ ^ '"*« ^he formfd 

pletely under the control of the mUcb more corn- 

appointed the family of Manmt, SunnisofH “ '' S "° w ’ *■ la «« 

“ lnfenor headmen over the\ jwad f„ H 'v t° V Kie themselves, 
aometime, known as 'Ajwad al iCna kT u reaS ° n *' « rou P h 

member of the family hapnLrf r " 0 " “ cbiefs - If a capable 
natural leader in battle and in a ° t available he would be the 

al Manna, the present head of the house w In"* 1 sbaikhs > Za mil 
phwe, but they have no execri " ’ d be S’ 1 "'" the hi gh... 

Al Wadial, once paramount, are ZlTHI ' urisdicti on. The 


unimportance 


more closely hnhth^dJ'^j 0 '^" 601 ' 8 tban *' Ba ni Sa'id, ar 
Harrathah, Hadhr) and Ma’dan, men 0 f*T ^ nly c,J tivators (Rlih 

Zamil al Manna’ is noZT !%£ £**' f‘ JmZ 

“ tbon ' y « restricted. OuXie h^oC^r' 0 whicb ** teal 

2* *“»' both"" of the Bani Malik * / 1 * Mumafi< l '“8“ there 

Hawiiah of common origin with the Ban' u^'if 1 ) 8r “ “d “ the 

It . probable that at of , * Euphm.es. 

■ were part of a smgle entity. Such 


Muntafiq and Sa’adun 


ALV 


dismemberment, accompanied by regrouninn k 

governs all Arab tribal evolution. With.n tfc Ban, 
ancient and powerful federations which have from „■ 

been a, strife, the Bani Khaitjan and the Mujarrah. There is some doubt' 

the secular feud which exists between £ 

“ pre ? e "‘ g f «ed under the hold of the A1 Mughashghash n 

one o them largest sub-tribes, bu, the Mujarrah are splh into’a number 
inferior groups and have no common head. 

offc s£Z°Th he Mumafiq 'T e iS inseparab| y “cd With that 
ot the Sa adun The very name of Mumafiq, as used in ’Iraq refers 

only to the ruling family and to its slaves and dependants who are 

eanT vu a " inte S ral part of h- No tribesman in ’Iraq would 
call himself Mumafiq though he mighr use the word if he were in 

r f amasc “ s where his ow " small tribe would be unknown 
while the fame of the Mumafiq would be familiar to every Arabic-’ 

speaking; community. The position of the Sa’adun, a matter of con- 
siderable importance in Southern Mesopotamian polities, has been 
determined partly by their origins and partly by Turkish official 
gnorance or intentional misunderstanding of their relation to the 
tribes. It must be borne in mind that the Sa’adun belong to the social 
or er o the desert and have not succumbed to the Inral infllionrao 


are 


tnemseives, .mmtgrants from Arabia, but usually immigrants of an 
earlter period, and as settlers on the soil have been brought into more 

Ultimate rnntart ■n/itJi * «• • m. _ > 


Mesopotamian 


Arabia 


Akl ID** . ’ ~ <uiu 

r u pe ° P 6 ° f ±e camel > their dira ^ are in the Hamad west 

of the Hai or south of the Euphrates, where they have dug or re- 
opened wells in their accustomed camping grounds. Here they repair 
after the early rains, and here they assume their natural part as inde- 
pendent chieftains of the desert. The Iraq tribes, who have acknow- 
lcdged them as overlords, differ from them in every particular. They 
are Shi ahs settled or half-settled cultivators and marshmen, whose 
hide with the desert people has long been broken ; socially inferior, 

Bani to be originally ’Ajwad and the Mujarrah to be Bani 
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but strong numerically, and stronger still in their hereditary hold upon 
the land they occupy, r 


“rf'J ea S ue under the Sa’adun remained until the time of 
Mid-hat Pasha in 1871, almost independent of Turkish rule. From 

the middle of the sixteenth century onwards, however, they seem to 

have paid tnbute to the Turks. The first mention of this tribute is in 

1747, when the Resident at Basra reported that the Muntafiq were 

in rebellion against the Turks because of the tribute imposed on them. 

In 1769 they again rebelled under their shaikh ’Abdullah on account 

° ( arr “ r l 1 , ' ribU ' e Which the Turks had attempted ,0 exact. 

In .776 the Muntafiq helped the Turks to defend Basra against the 
Persians Karim Khan 


three 


1 , r j j • ^ J uccupanon, 

which ended in 1779. In May ,787 the Sa’adun Shaikh Thuwaini 

pnfprpn Room n 7 * ♦ U n « 


town 


was 


- cxnu imprisoned me Musallim, but 

Basra by the Pasha of Baghdad in October 1787. 

Between 1797 and 1802 the Muntafiq formed the chief bulwark o 

Basra against the Wahhabis. In 1798 they marched with the Turk 

into Hasa against the Wahhabis, and in 1801 the Shaikh Thuwaini 

already mentioned, led an expedition against the Wahhabi capital bu 
was murdered not far from Kuwait. ’ 

Between 1810 and 1817 the Muntafiq seem to have been in oper 
rebellion against the Pasha of Baghdad. In 1813 ’Abdullah Pasha o: 
Baghdad marched against the Muntafiq chief, Humud al Thamir, bui 
was defeated near Basra, captured and put to death. Upon this the 
ba adun greatly extended their power and ruled up to Samawah, 
, a ud Pasha of Baghdad attempted about 1817 to break ud the trih# 


nominating a rival chief 


me ucposinon or ua . ud Pasha in 183 

jtd, regained the old independence and ascendancy 


Humud 


Muntafiq districts were tom by feuds in which the 


principal chief. 


tdy raris ibn *Ajil being finally recognised as the 

• F f? m tirae °nward the Turks began getting a firmer hold over 
the Muntafiq by constantly changing the shaikhs and setting them one 
against the other, increasing on the occasion of each change the tribute 
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,8s ;; nd 1853 the — 

of farming out the cou’ntry byTuZ tie’ ££ " gUhr SyStt ™ 

break the tribal power bv taking®.™,.’,! q Pasha, attempted to 


chief 


turning 


was 


Shuyukh 


rebelled against these res^d^d 

nsine against Tm-ir* — a. P . general Arab 


5^unu uidi me lurks were 

^empung to erf jn ^ intemaI admin ™ 

The Wah was forced ,o withdraw from his new policy, but i, ™ 

st °T n f idem at Baghdad that - i( *e Turks had had foe 
bvfoeU STT* '? ** “ ° Ut ’ " wou,d haw i«n approved 

ztJtzss* ° “ •°' md - *■ 


Shaikh 


against 


tribal 


c , ,T „ to oreaJc up the 

Shaikh Mansur finally took refiige with the Dhafir, wh_ 

,^ anted Iease of the Shaikship, ha^ingT^tbid 
Shaikh Fahad. Shaikh Nasir was received into special favouf by the 

Turks and heseemsto have fallen under the influence of the Great 
Wah of Baghdad, Mid-hat Pasha, who about 1871 induced him to 
abandon the position taken up by Shaikh Fahad and Shaikh Mansur 
and to welcome Ottomanising influences among the Muntafiq. This’ 
wai, the first downward step, and Nasir Pasha, great as his name is 
(he founded Nasiriyah), seems really to have been the betrayer of the 
Muntafiq to the Turks. An attempt at a regular Turkish land settle- 
ment was made. The Sa’adun were bribed into accepting the change, 
by being converted into regular landowners from their position as 
tribute-receiving chiefs. The tribes lost their status as landowners and 
became tenants, and the whole of the arable land of Nasiriyah and 
Suq al Shuyukh was parcelled out, by Tapu registration, then for 

the first time introduced, between the Sa'adun and the Turkish 
Crown. 
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Shaikh 


reward 


services he was appointed Wali of the newly constituted Wilayat of 


Basra 


' r — 

exiled to Constantinople about 1877. 


Muntafiq, and was 


was 


Muntafiq 


collisions between them and the Turkish troops stationed at the newly 

built cantonment of Nasiriyah, and partly because attempts were being 

made by the Turks to enforce the new land settlement and to make 

the tribesmen pay landlord’s dues to the Turkish Crown and to the 

Sa adun. This rebellion was never properly put down, but the Turks 

seem to have given up collecting the new land taxes and to have given 

considerable power to Falih Pasha, eldest son of the deported Nasir, 

who thereupon resumed to some extent the Ottomanising policy of 
his father. 

In the meantime the Muntafiq became divided in allegiance between 

Sa'adun Pasha, son of Shaikh Mansur (who was thus nephew of Nasir 

and first cousin of Falih), and Falih himself. Apparently at the time 

Falih was regarded as the Ottomaniser and Sa’adun as the exponent 

of the old tribal principles. Sa’adun Pasha, in consequence of his 

hostility to Turkish influence, was at this time a friend of the Shaikh 

of Kuwait. He maintained himself against Falih mainly by plunder 

and robbery. He first came into prominence in 1900 when he raided 

Ibn Rashid in order to please the Shaikh of Kuwait. Ibn Rashid 

threatened reprisals on Kuwait, and marched to attack Kuwait territory. 

He was confronted by the forces of Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait and 

of Sa’adun Pasha, with some T urkish troops, and was finally persuaded 

to withdraw, on the promise that Sa’adun Pasha would be hunted 
down. 

Sa’adun Pasha thought that he had been deserted by Mubarak in 
the course of these negotiations and he and Mubarak seem never to 
have been on good terms again. In 1903 he caused a great disturbance 
among the Muntafiq by practising extortion on the Jazirah tribes, 
presumably those which owed allegiance to Shaikh Falih. A small 
Turkish force was sent against him and was massacred by him with 
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Of the° Turks"' Shatrah ’ bUt in 1904 he Was taJcen back ™o favour 

Between ,904 end .908 the Muntafiq continued ,0 divide their 
allegiance between the two cousins, Sa’adun Pasha and Falih In the 

spnng of ,908 Falih died, leaving „ 0 son of any age 0 f„ ce 0 
character to succeed him, so tha, Sa’adun became clearly pr JZL m 

e tribe. In 1908 Sa adun seized the opportunity of the revolution 
and came out as a strong supporter of the Committee of Union and 
regress. He was therefore favoured by the officials, while Falih’s 
fondy was thrust into the shade. Sa'adun’s championing of the cause 
of the Committee gradually brought him into conflict with Saiyid 
Talih of Basra who, after flirting with the party of Union and Progress 
had begun ,0 promote the opposing Arab movement. Confident 
the support of the Umon and Progress officials, Sa'adun Pasha began 
.0 exercise great tyranny among the Muntafiq; he pu, many of the 

minor shaikh* tn i i . r . J 


1 1 1 7 more ms system 

of blackmail and extortion. Finally in 19,0 Nizim Pasha, Wall of 

Baghdad, adopted the policy of governing the whole of the Muntafiq 

country through Sa’adun Pasha, whom he practically appointed 

Mutasamf of Nasmyah. He supported him unreservedly and would 

hsten to no complaints against him. Great discontent against Sa’adun 

Pacno 1 /* t * _ ^ ° 


party of the sons of Falih 


t m . j 1 ooii Oj ucvciupea 

among the tribesmen who, in March 1911, took advantage of his 
defeat in an expedition against the Dhafir to rise against him. The 
whole country was in an uproar, and in June 1911 a Turkish Com- 

miscmn TX/OC * • 1 - 


was appointed to enquire 


* * -1 — “‘V, VI LHC rXMIlg. II 

appeared that one of the main causes was that Sa'adun Pasha, acting 
as a Turkish official, had attempted to carry out the Turkish policy of 
disarmament among his own tribesmen. This had naturally made him 
intensely unpopular. The Commission, however, was 


attribute the Muntafiq troubles to the fact that the arable lands of the 
tribe are in the hands of a few powerful shaikhs, who oppress their 
fellow-tribesmen and keep them at variance, and that the proper 
remedy is a thoroughgoing partition of the lands”. This was a rare 
instance of penetration on the part of a Turkish Committee of Enquiry, 

t*«ch«o!u droL^^ lbal * 1 “ iJth * ^ * b ° Ve Town, under very 
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and there is little doubt that they had hit the right nail on the head. 
At the bottom of all the Muntafiq troubles is an agrarian difficulty, such 
as has stirred men’s minds from the time of Tiberius Gracchus to the 


time of the Irish Land League. 

Sa’adun Pasha with his son, 'Ajaimi, had been seeking to maintain 
himself in the neighbourhood of Nasiriyah against his rebellious 
tribesmen. But on the assembling of the Committee of Enquiry, the 
Turks withdrew all official support from him, and, entirely reversing 
their policy, sought to enter into direct relations with the tribesman 
and to prepare the way for an individualistic regime and for the last 
step in the smashing of the tribal system. Saiyid Talib, Naqibzadah 
of Basra, who had not yet appeared in open opposition to the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, nor openly espoused the side of the 
Falih family against Sa’adun, was sent by the Turks to try and get 
hold of Sa’adun Pasha. He managed to decoy him on board the gun- 
boat Mar mar is near Suq al Shuyukh and immediately took him off 
in confinement to Basra and handed him over to the Wali, leaving 
’Ajaimi and Sa’adun’s other sons at large. This act of treachery on the 
part of Saiyid Talib was never forgiven by ’Ajaimi and threw him 
permanently on to the side of the Committee of Union and Progress 
and against the side of the Arab Party under Saiyid Talib, in spite of 
the mean way in which Sa’adun Pasha had been treated by Turkish 

officialdom. 

In July 1911 Sa’adun Pasha was sent in confinement to Baghdad 
and was thence removed in August 1911 to Aleppo, where he died 
suddenly on 25 th November, 191 L 2s was officially reported, of 
"apoplexy and heart failure", but as was generally believed of poison. 
’Ajaimi remained at large in the neighbourhood of Nasiriyah as an 


outlaw. 

During the interval between Sa’adun Pasha’s capture and death the 
sympathies of the whole Muntafiq tribe (including even his enemies, 
the Falih family) seem to have veered round in his favour, presumably 
because he was no longer in the position of an Ottoman official but 

was obviously out of favour with the Turks. 

After the death of Sa’adun Pasha the Muntafiq country was adminis- 
tered from January to November 1912 by a Military Mutasamf Fand 
J&ey t ^lio was a staunch adherent of the Committee of Union and 
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Progress and was therefore on friendly terms with ’A' ■ ? h , a P‘. XLV 

of Saiyid Talib, the betrayer of Wstth er who haned 

and more into opposition to .he r T n ° W dri,tln S more 
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was ready to march on Constantinople to frustrate anv a ’ 
reaction. In the same month ’Ajaimi attacked and robbed housin' 

Pasha) oft ^ ^ ^ COnnivance of Mutasarrif, Farid 
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The Committee of Union and Progress had been temporarily over- 
thrown m November 19,2 and Saiyid Talib was paramount at Basra 
and in favour with the Wali, who was a creature of Kiamil Pasha 
Ajatmt was declared an outlaw, owing ,0 his attack on Mizyad; the 

Dartsan m F y Jp ? in '° fUl ' ° fficia ' faVOUr ’ and the Committee 
p nsan, Fand Pasha, was removed from his post at Nasiriyah. 'Ajaimi 

irritated by these events, threatened an attack on Basra in November’ 
•9g, and there was a panic in die town, which Saiyid Talib had 

helped to put m a position of defence. 'Ajaimi was, however, dissuaded 
trom pressing his attack and retired. 

In January 1913 the Committee resumed power by a coup i’ltat 
culminating in the murder of Nazim Pasha and the removal from 
office of Kiamtl. The partisans of the Committee were immediately 
installed in power in Basra and 'Ajaimi once more found himself on 

f hp ciha _ • i 1 .« a . . . 


was 


forth 


against 


— — — - uica cvuiveu uie 

Kheme that Ajaimi's old friend, Farid Pasha, should be sent from 
Baghdad to be Military Commandant 


Saiyid 


against 


reconciliation patched up by the officials of Samawah 
and the Dhafir tribe. He advanced against Basra and 
assassination was expected at any moment. But Saiyid 1 
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get in the first blow and had Farid Pasha assassinated in open day in 
’Ashar. ’Ajaimi then retreated, and is said to have complained subse- 
quently that he had not been properly supported by the Turks. 

During the whole of 1913 the Muntafiq country remained in dis- 
order. ’Ajaimi was now apparently officially recognised as Shaikh of 
the Muntafiq, but was unable to control the tribes. He worked in 
concert with Ibn Rashid against the Dhafir. In April 1914 the Wali 
visited Suq ash Shuyukh and saw ’Ajaimi and a new plot seems to 
have been concocted against Saiyid Talib, who had meanwhile been 
growing in power at Basra. In May 1914 adherents of ’Ajaimi began 
to drift into Basra, and Saiyid Talib was once more in danger of 
assassination, but he took so firm an attitude that the Wali banished 


’Ajaimi's adherents from the town. He remained hanging about not 
far from Zubair until war broke out in November 1914. 

The tribes have never acquiesced in their degradation from land- 


owners to tenants, nor have the Sa’adun been able to enforce to the 
full the rights they acquired from the Ottoman Government. With 
the weakening of the central authority since the beginning of the 
constitutional era in 1908, and the general deterioration in local 
administration which followed on the Italian and Balkan wars, the 
official sanction for which the Sa’adun bartered their old tribal pre- 
rogative has proved a broken reed. For several years before the British 
Occupation the tribes had refused to pay rent, and their attitude is 
one of extreme unwillingness to be drawn back into the state of 
subserviency which was imposed upon them. At the same time the 


prestige of the Sa’adun chiefs, combined with the sedulous preaching 
of the Jihad by pro-Turkish Saiyids, and the yet stronger inducement 
offered by the immediate rewards of war, whether they took the form 
of loot or of Turkish subventions, brought the Muntafiq league out 
against us in 1914. The work of pacification began with the occupation 


Nasiriyah and Suq al Shuyukh 


fair progress, but no final 


ment of the Muntafiq district can be reached until the rival agrarian 
claims of Sa’adun and tribesmen have been adjusted. 

During the rebellion of 1920-21 against the British, the Muntafiq 
to their honour remained quiet. With the introduction of the Arab 
Government under King Faisal I, the Muntafiq at first were loyal 
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co-operators with Government, both tribesmen and Sa’adun thinking 
the Government would favour them. Latterly the Sa’adun saw Govern- 
ment turn against them and showed bitter resentment at the change 
from British to Arab administration. 


Arab 


try 


in the Suq al Shuyukh district in 1935), mainly because the Iraq 
Government have come out into the open and are pursuing the old 
policy of the Turks, which was to support the tribesmen against the 
Sa’adun, their hereditary shaikhs. Whether in the long run they will 
succeed remains to be seen. 
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APPENDIX I 


DIVISIONS OF MUTAIR, ’AJMAN, ’AWAZIM, RASHAIDA, 

SHAMMAR AND ’ANIZAH TRIBES 

TOGETHER WITH THEIR SHAIKHS, NUMBER OF TENTS, STRENGTH, 

AND CHARACTERISTICS, ETC. 


The 


Mutair (Singular Mutairi) 


(A) al dushan (Ruling or Shaikhly Clan). 

(B) AL ’iLWAH. 

(C) AL BURAIH. 

Paramount Shaikh al duwish (from Shaikhly Clan of AL dushan). 

Present lncum bent (1937)— bandar bin faisal bin sultan al duwish. 

Fighting strength May be taken at 6,000, though inner Najd figures 
are very doubtful. ® 

Habitat— In winter the Dushan Mutair Tlwa and Aulad Wasil sections 
of the Buraih as opposed to Aulad *Ali and Bani 'Abdilla (who are purely 
inner Najd sections) range from the Dahana sand belt in the south up to 
Kuwait w the north , and more or less keep to the eastern side of the Bdtin. 
They avoid the Ajman and ’Awazim tribal country in the coastal region of 
Hasa province, and claim that the great well areas of Subaihiyah, Tawil 
and the environs of Kuwait fall within their grazing areas and have done 
so from time immemorial. In summer above-mentioned groups camp on 

u WelI ; knOW ?, We !) S at Artawi y eh ’ Qaiya, Hafar al Bitin, Safa, Qara’a, 
Wabra, Janya Ilya, Jariya Sifla. ’ ^ 

Religion — Sunni maliki (late ’Ikhwan). 


(A) The dushan or Ruling Clan, has no subdivisions but only certain 

leading families. 

(B) The *ilwah mutair group, subdivided into the— 

(1) al muwaha and their subsections. 

(2) al thawiaun and their subsections. 

(3) ^ JiBLAN and their subsections. 

(C) The BURAIH MUTAIR group is likewise subdivided into the— 

(4) aulad wasil and their subsections. 

(5) * aulad , ali and their subsections. 

(6) bani ’abdilla and their subsections. 
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Taking (A), (B) and (C) above we have the following subsections 
together with the name of their shaikhs and number of tents in each instance. 

(A) a l dushan — Shaikh bandar bin faisal xl duwish. 

No subsection, but the chief hamulas or families are: 

XL sultan — Bandar al Faisal. 

XL shuqair — Trahib al Shuqair. 
al jaba’a — Mutlug al Jaba’a. 
al 'amash — Muhammad al ’Amash. 
al watban — Muhammad al Watban. 

XL majid — 'Abdul 'Aziz. 

AL muhammad — Muhammad al Badr. 
al fahad — Majid al Asqa. 

Total approximately 200 tents. 

(B) (1) al muwaha (’ilwah group) — Paramount Shaikh bandar al 
duwish of the dushan. 

The following are the subsections : 

al bara’isa — Shaikh al sur (Naif) (100 tents). 
al jubara — Shaikh abu ras (60 tents). 
al jahtan — Shaikh al wasali (40 tents). 
al jidayin — Shaikh al jid’ai (100 tents). 

AL KHAWATIRAH — Shaikh AL BAIYIR. 

AL RUXHMAN — Shaikh IBN JARIBAN 1 

(al jaraibat) mi 8o tents). 

ABU SIFRA j 

(AL MUHAMMAD) 

al sa’anin — Shaikh ibn mita'ib (80 tents). 

(a) al thawiaun (’ ilwah group) — Paramount Shaikh al fuqm. 

The following are the subsections : 

al mala’abah — Shaikh ibn ghanaiman (300 tents). 

(Seven principal sub-families). 

AL SAHARA — Shaikh AL FUQM (haif and JUFFRAN). 

(Eight principal sub-families) (300 tents). 

Nott . — xl mala’bah has the following principal sub-families: 

AL OHUNAIMAN. AL AMIRRA. 

al sa’adun. AL OUTHAILAT. 

AL FITAM. AL RU WASH I DA. 

AL MJTHAJIB. 
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AL sahaba has the following principal sub-families: 


ARFAN. 

DAMANIN 

FUGAWA. 

HIJJI. 


JAMA’ AIN. 
JARID. 
JAWAFIYAH. 
HAD AI RAT. 


(3) al jiblan (’ilwah group) — Paramount Shaikh ibn lami. 

The following are the subsections: 

al ARAQiBAH — Shaikh al ma’argab (50 tents). 
al burzan — Shaikh ibn rashidan (200 tents) (Three sub-families) 
al ’inn ah — Shaikh ibn jaghaithim (150 tents) (Two sub-families). 
al lihaya (yahya) — Shaikh ibn shiblan (faisal) (200 tents) ( 
sub-families). 

al qa'aimat — Shaikh ibn lami (The Shaikhly Clan) (ioo tents). 
Number of tents. 700. 


Note . — The burzan include following principal sub-families: 

AL MAJALDA. AL QISHA’AN. 

AL MARAISA. 


The ’inn ah include following principal sub-families: 

AL KHURAIBITAN. ABU SHA’lBIN. 

The lihaya (yahya) include following principal sub-families : 

AL SHAWAIRAH. AL SHIYABIN. 


(C) (4) aulad wasil (Braih group) — Paramount Shaikh al muraikhi. 

The following are the subsections : 

al ’afsah — Shaikh al fathi (20 tents). 

al birzan — Shaikh ibn shuwairibat, ibn hanaiya (200 tents). 

AL diyahin — Shaikh al mutraqqa (’Ubaid), ibn jarbuh (Kuwait) 
(200 tents). 

al hawamil — Shaikh ibn damaxh (50 tents). 
al muraikhat — Shaikh al muraikhi (60 tents). 
al awarath — Shaikh ibn zuwaiyid (Maziad) (30 tents). 
al ABAIYAH — Shaikh ibn ishwan (Dazzah) (70 tents). 
al maharisa — Shaikh al hafta (50 tents). 
al wisama — Shaikh ibn muhailib (50 tents). 

Note. — There are several other sections, notably in inner Najd, of which 
little is known. 

For further information regarding the al birzan see Chapter XLiV on 
curious customs among the Badawin. 
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(5) aulad ’ali (buraih group) — Paramount Shaikh ibn musaiyis 
(mishari) (Claims to be of ’anizah stock): 

The following are the subsections: 

A l sa’aran — Shaikh ibn musaiyis (300 tents). 
al abadin — Shaikh ibn jahriman (60 tents). 

AL HAMADIN- — Shaikh AL HUMAIDANI (150 tents). 

al sa’adun — Shaikh al umjahwi (ioo tents). 
al shialin — Shaikh al maut (25 tents). 
al shuthailat — Shaikh al diri (Falah) (990 tents). 
duwighanimi — Shaikh al maknisani (Nasir) (40 tents). 
al hithlan — Shaikh ibn tiran (Att’allah) (30 tents). 

Number of tents at very rough computation, 1,700. 

Note. — Very little is known of the above subsections as regards numbers 
and leaders, as they mostly roam in Qasim and towards Hijaz, i.e. south 
of the Dahana and to westward. 

(6) BANi ’abdilla (buraih group) — divided into the following sub- 
sections : 

AL MAI mum — Shaikh ibn jirnas. 

ibn sharar. 

ibn fidaghin (800 tents). 
al sa’aba — Shaikh ibn thamna (600 tents). 
al thi’aun — Shaikh ibn isqaiyan. 

ibn jibrin (900 tents). 

Note. — Very little is known of the above and many other subsections 
or their numbers or leaders. The whole tribe has its habitat in inner Najd. 
They are reported to be numerically very strong and to have 4,000 tents 
at least. 

Corrected up to 20.4.37. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

The number of this tribe’s tents, fighting men, camels, etc., are variable; 
quantities and figures given must be taken as approximate only, especially 
as regards the Buraih sub-groups of the Aulad ’Ali and the Bani ’Abdilla, 
who roam between Qasim and the Hijaz. 

The tribe has a great tradition behind it, and being a “Sharif” one is 
considered among the great and honoured ones of Arabia. 

The Duwish is looked upon as head of the whole of the Dushan, Ilwah 
and Buraih groups. Actually his control of the distant Bani ’Abdilla division 
of inner Najd is not very strong. (See Genealogical Tree No. V .) 

About half of the Mutair took part in the rebellion against Bin Sa’ud in 
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1929-3° under Faisal al Duwish. The other half remained loyal under 
ibn Musaiyis, ibn Shuqair and others. The fortunes of the tribe suffered 
a temporary eclipse when the rebellion was put down, but it should not 
be long before it recovers its former strength. 

The Mutair are well armed with modem rifles, mostly Turkish and 
German Mauser carbines with a sprinkling of .303 supplied by Bin Sa’ud, 
and though partially disarmed by Bin Sa’ud after the rebellion of 1929-30 
have already largely replaced shortages. 

Ammunition to-day appears to be scarce, but this is because it is Bin 
Sa’ud’s policy to keep his tribes short of this commodity, until there is need 
for a general issue. 

During the ’Ikhwan movement, the Mutair became the most fanatical 
and best of Bin Sa’ud’s fighters. With the collapse of the movement they, 
like the ’Ajman and ’Awazim, have gone back to their old love and would 
like to come under Kuwait, from whom Bin Sa’ud managed to entice them 
away on the death of Mubarak, the great Ruler of Kuwait. 

Sullen hostility to Bin Sa’ud is to-day (1937) marked in spite of the 
latter’s treating the Mutair well. The chief cause of the present hatred dates 
from the rebellion of 1929-30 and its aftermath, and may be summed up 
in the following: 

(a) The imprisonment of Faisal al Duwish and death of their beloved 
leader in Riyadh. 

(J>) The confiscation by Bin Sa’ud of their almost sacred herd of camels 
known as the Shuruf. 

The best-known characteristic of the tribe is the capacity for being able 
to deliver a surprise attack from a far-distant base. As an individual the 
Mutairi is manly and brave but inclined to be sullen. He is not good in 
defence. The tribe breed mainly horses and camels and a few sheep. They 
own the famous breed of Krush horses, and up to the 1929—30 rebellion 
could probably put six hundred horsemen into the field. The women wear 
a black hanging soft burqa over their faces of attractive appearance, and 
once satisfied of a guest’s credentials will allow him to mix freely with them. 
This is one of the pleasing traits they are proud of. 

The Shammar and Dhafir are the chief enemies of the Mutair. The ’Ajman 
were formerly hostile, but their recent alliance (1929-30) has healed the 
breach of the past, at any rate for the time being, and marriages between 
the two tribes are not uncommon. 

’Ajman (Singular ’ajmi) 

Paramount Shaikh — ibn hithlain* (from Shaikhly Clan al ma’idh, 
subsection najiah). 

* Is also pronounced Hathlain. 
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Present incumbent (1937)— khalid al hithlain (Bin Sa’ud’s nominee, 
nicknamed zib sahman). RAKan al hithlain (tribal nominee). 

Fighting strength — May be taken at approximately 5,800. 

Habitat— In winter the tribe ranges whole Province of Hasa from the 
Kuwait border as far south as Hufuf. In summer they camp along the whole 
length of the Wadi al Miyah in Hasa where water is plentiful, their head- 
quarter camps being ’Nta, Ghanwa, Mulaija, Sarrar and Awaina in Mid Hasa. 
The Southern ’Ajman largely camp in summer round Hufuf town. The Al 
Hajraf section and some of the Al Hadi, who have for many years been 
vassals of the Shaikhs of Kuwait, roam Kuwait and camp at Jahrah in summer. 

The tribe is closely related to the powerful Al Murra in the south, and so 

are in close alliance. Also they marry with the Bani Yam of Najran, who 

claim the same ancestry. They profess the Sunni Hanbali creed of Islam, 
and were lately all ’Ikhwan. 

The various sections of the tribe with their shaikhs and number of 
tents are as follows : 

al arjah — under Shaikh ibn rumah (210 tents). 

Subsections : 

arjah. risq. 

MARJAH. 

ADH dhA’in Shaikh ibn JUma’a (Mana), ad damir (’Abdulla) (150 tents). 

Subsections : 

’AMIR. HARD HAN. 

dhA’in. 

al hAdi — Shaikh al mutalaqqim (’Ubaid) (130 tents). 

Subsections: 

al hAdi. al wail. 


al hajjAn (pronounced haiyan) — Shaikh muhammad as subah (50 tents). 

al hitlAn — Shaikh ibn sa’ada and ibn zimaman (160 tents). 
Subsections : 

dhamishah. rassan. 

Jahil. shuraith. 

MATAQ. 


al HABAI3H — Shaikh ibn ’ilwaf (100 tents). 


AL KHUWAITIR — Shaikh AD DAMMAM IBN *ADHAN (50 tents). 
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AL MAHFUDH 


Shaikh ibn mikrad (mabkhuth) (200 tents). 
Subsections: 


dabasah. 

MAHFUDH. 


SHAFAH 


(Shaikh 


AL MI FLA 


AL ma’idh— Shaikh 

Subsections: 

hubaish. 

karah. 

mughatti 

MUAIG. 

al misra — Shaikh ibn 

al RfMAH — Shaikh ibn 
as shAmir 


fahad al hithlain). 
•Shaikh IBN diblan (Muhammad) 


SARAH, wife of 


najiah. 

silbah. 

ZAIZ. 


Shaikh IBN JUNAFIR, IBN KHARS AN (200 tents) 


khudhair. 


Subsections 

HUSAIN. 

shu’awilah— Shaikh ibn miflah (ioo tents). 
sifran Shaikh ibn munaikhir (ioo tents). 
SULAIMAN— Shaikh HAIF bin hajraf (in Kuwait) 

IBN ISAIDAN 

c ibnmusamih 

Subsections : 


ivuwait;. 

| in (Sa’udi Arabia) (230 tents) 


bughur. 

DARWAN. 
HAM RAH. 
HITHTHAH 


jabau’ah. 

SULAIMAN, 

HAJRAF. 


paramo ™' Shaikh «aif, has md 

the tribe. In tribal eyes Half l the ^ ^ **** “ W 

Corrected ud to u.j m 


general remarks 

*** fi Eh«ing men, camels, etc., is a variable 
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Arms. The tribe is particularly well armed with modem rifles, the 

majority of the men having the Turkish mauser, while the long .303, short 

^ erman mauser, and Turkish cavalry mauser are to be found. The 

British short .303 is not popular, it being considered too clumsy for horse- 
men to carry. 

Ammunition appears to be fairly plentiful, but in wartime would be the 

first supply to fail. No doubt Bin Sa’ud would remedy this by a general 

issue. The ’Ajman look upon the ’Awazim, the other powerful tribe 

in Hasa, as their hereditary serfs, but Bin Sa’ud has given the latter the 

status of an independent tribe. Great enmity exists to-day between the two 
communities in consequence. 

The best-known characteristics of the ’Ajman are: 

(a) Their hot-headedness in attack, which is liable to get them into 

difficulties. 

(b) Their loyalty to each other. “Touch one and touch all” may be 

called their motto. 

(e) Their remarkable propensity for chattering. They love a joke. 

The tribe breeds large numbers of camels and a few horses, but practi- 
cally no sheep. 

Their tents are usually black or brown, the side pieces and inner partitions 

having several broad white horizontal stripes in the centre, peculiar to 

themselves. Ajman women cover their faces with a shiny cloth mask of 

rather unattractive appearance as opposed to the black hanging burqa of 

the Mutair, ’Awazim and Rashaidah, which looks well. 

The individuals of the tribe are hospitable to strangers, and the women, 

like the Mutair, will mix freely with guests, once the preliminary suspicious 

feelings are removed. They very much dislike their women going into the 
towns, however. 

The Ajman look upon the Dhafir perhaps as their principal enemies, 

but are also hostile traditionally to Mutair, Shammar, Sbei, and Sahul 
tribes. 

In the 1929-30 ’Ikhwan rebellion against Bin Sa’ud about half of the 

Ajman allied themselves with the Mutair, half remained staunch. 

In the same rebellion the ’Ajman, though camped close to the Kuwait 

border, earned out several daring and successful long-distance raids to the 

vicinity of Riyadh and Hufuf, both distant three hundred and fifty miles 

from their base, proving their well-known talent and capacity for distant 

forays. In one of these raids the Shaikh of the A 1 Misra section (ibn ’Uthain) 

destroyed fourteen of Bin Sa’ud’s cars in the Dahana between Riyadh and 
Hufuf. 

The 'Ajman, with the collapse of the 'Ikhwan movement, may be said 
to be sullenly hostile to Bin Sa’ud, and the northern sections would like to 
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““UU Kuwait. Were aufhn-. - .,. * ,, 

would be the first to desert. collapse in Najd, the ’Ajman 


-riwAziM (Singular ’Azmi) 

Paramount Shaikh — Shaikh r a _• x 

division (senior) of the tribe— Action ° f ^ ^ KU>AH camel 

Clan. section al hadalin, which is the Shaikhly 

Present incumbent — amir 'aid ibn jama. 

Strength— Approximately 4 ,ooo fighting men * 

jnd Hasa), from Kuwait town as £ S Z £^7* ° f ^ Kuwait 

itate is visited west and north-west of Tahrah a 7 In WUlter Kuwa “ 
n summer the various sections Sm D on ^ B * dn depression. 

nd in the Suda region to the south of it wh^J” ** *7™ NeutraI Z °"e 
and Ingair are favourite camps. *** W3ter grazing is plentiful. 
Religion. — Sunni maliki 


shaikhs and g niX of ttsT" 0 " 8 ° f ** POWerful ^ ^ding 

“ “ « «« (60 

h ' u >-ujn— S haikh ibn jama ( 90 a,,,.! ‘ 

“ SHA ^ FAH Shaikh m. i», g „ £5 
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AL FAQU— Shaikh IBN ghiyathi ( 4 o tents') 

“ “»^IBA_Shaikh ASH Slum (oo^tf. 

musahimah — S haikh ibn ihbaina (120 tents) 

" MUWAIJIHAH-Shaikh IBN DHAB (70 ^ 

“ i x~ shaiih « 

DHUWAIBAT 

l«° ««W h, Kuw* 

Ja'awolah I “ fisherfolk . 
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general remarks 

The Awazim are famous for the fine camels and sheep they breed. Thev 
are reported to possess some ioo,oco camels and 250,000 sheep. 

The tribe has a good name among Badawin for defensive warfare hut 
are not considered any good in attack. This is probably because they have 
no horses, and are confined to a very definite region on the coast They put 

up a most magnificent and determined stand against the combined ’Ajman 
and Mutair attack at Ingair in 1929 (’Ikhwan Rebellion). 

The tribe is not considered a Sharif tribe, and only the Hutaim of 
West Arabia and the Rashatdah will many' with them. 

About two thousand 'Awazim are established in Kuwait town and 

environs and these are now looked upon as Hadhar or townsfolk. They 

still inter-marry with their nomad relations. They consider the Ruler of 

Kuwait as their true overlord, but through fear of Bin Sa’ud are forced 

to show allegiance to Sa’udi Arabia. They, like the Mutair, were weaned 

away after Mubarak died. They would undoubtedly throw over their 

personal allegiance to Bin Sa’ud if safe opportunity offered, as Kuwait 
is their natural supplying town. 

Characteristics staunch, uncouth, with rather rough humour, not very 
hospitable. 

Till Bin Sa ud got control of the ’Awazim they were looked upon as the 
servants of the more noble ’Ajman. To break the idea and to weaken the 
latter, Bin Sa ud honoured the ’Awazim with the title of an independent tribe, 
and armed them all with modem weapons and distributed much ammunition 
amongst them. Over 1,500 .303 rifles bought from Great Britain in 1929 
were issued to the Awazim during the 1929—30 ’Ikhwan Rebellion when 
they remained loyal to the King. 

The Awazim joined the 'Ikhwan movement out of policy when it was 
at its heyday, but never really had their heart in it. 

The tribe has a distinct shepherd community “Ahl al Ghanam”, whose 
senior Shaikh is ibn mana, as opposed to a camel community “Ahl al Bayir’’ 
(ibn JAMl), the latter being considered of more consequence. 

The tribe’s hereditary enemies are the 'Ajman and Mutair (Buraih). The 
tribe is well armed, most of their weapons being .303 long. They also 
possess Turkish mausers, with a sprinkling of .303 Martini carbines. 


Rabhaida (Singular Rashidi) 

Paramount Shaikh — ibn mu&ailim. 

Present incumbents — ’asi ibn musaium (Senior) and mctluq ibn iiusAiLDt 
S trtngtk — Approximately 1,200 fi ghtin g men. 

Habitat — In winter, die tribe ranges from Safwan in the north of Kuwait 
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State as far south as the Tawal-al-Mutair (or Junlb), i.e. Safa, Wabra, 
Jariya Ilya and Jariya Sida in Sa’udi Arabian territory. 

In summer it camps on wells at Jahrah, Urn Niga, Subaihiyeh, Tawil 

and sometimes at Wafra and ’Ark. A number of Rashaida is employed by 

the Ruler of Kuwait as “Fidawiyah” or paid mercenaries, and all the court 
falconers are found from the tribe. 

Religion — Sunni maliki. 

The following are the names of sections, with their shaikhs and the 
number of tents each possess: 

al 'ajarima — Shaikh ’ajbduixa jbn rimthan (30 tents). 

al ’awana — Shaikh sa’ad ibn dughaim, ’abdu lla ibn 'awaiyid 

(80 tents). 

AL DALUL — Shaikh fahad ibn hujailan (30 tents). 

AL FAZARIN — Shaikh FALAH IBN HADBAH (30 tents). 

AL GHURAIBAT — Shaikh SA’AD IBN MAZAID, AL WUSHAIMAN (60 tents). 

AL HIRSHAN — Shaikh MASHA ’an IBN SHALLAL (90 tents). 

ka’amiyah or cha’amiyah — Shaikh sa’ud ibn qurainis (15 tents). 

MATAWILAH — Shaikh HAMAD AN IBN HUMAIYIR (30 tents). 

MUHAIZIMAT — Shaikh SALIH IBN NIMRAN (80 tents). 

MUWAiziRAH — Shaikh sa’ud al muwaiziri (30 tents). 

RAMATHIYIN — Shaikh KAMAN IBN SHUHAIYID (15 tents). 

SHAHARA — Shaikh N^SIR ibn ’ali al shahari (15 tents). 
shuwaikhat — Shaikh nasir ibn huqta (20 tents). 

Also important sections ’ulaiyat and ’uthibat. 

Corrected up to 21.4.37. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

This tribe officially belongs to Kuwait and is under nominal control ol 
Ibn Subah. Tribally speaking, however, it is a serf tribe of the great Mutair, 
much in the same manner as the ’Awazim were of the ’Ajman in the olden 
days. With the final transference of the Mutair’s allegiance from Kuwait 
to Najd after Shaikh Mubarak’s death, the Raahaida were placed in the 
unfortunate position of being separated from their protectors and allies, 
and had to try and serve two masters. 

Unlike the ’Awazim, they are very proud of their Mutair connection. 

They are fine fighters and can always count on Mutair protection if they 

move into Najd for graz in g purposes. The tribe is a poor one and is engaged 

mostly in camel and sheep rearing. They possess about 9,000 camels and 
10,000 sheep. 

Not being a Sharif tribe, they can only marry with Non-Sharif tribes 
such as the ’Awazim. Their women are remarkable for their good looks, 
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t, tirs itr ntty - Hen “ ** »*• 

tribe left Kuwait and threwln ftX, wf* f ^ 

have cotne bad: to Kuwait territory " 

^ A ** Martini-^ “ 



Shammar (singular Shammari) 


Divisions . 
ABDa group 


Principal Shaikhs. 
Ibn ’Ali 
Ibn Shuraim 
Ibn Jabrin 
Ibn ’Ajil 


(2) aslam group 

(A1 Saiyah) 

(3) SINJAra group 

(T umdn) 

(Timidt) 


Mishal ibn Twdla 
Muhammad al Waja’an 

Ibn Rimdl 
Ibn Thunaiyan 
Mishal al Timiat 
Ibn Aiyish 
Mita’ab al Ruba’a 


^ a ^° Ve ° We al,e S iance to Bin Sa’ud, King of Sa’udi 

rr^ p 31 ?* 3nd “P 0 "" 1 group Shammar Jarba, whose habitat 
is between Baghdad and Mosul (on the left bank of the Euphrates), owes 

3 t0 * ra< *’ ^ so are not inc ^ ud ed in the above list. 

(*) Close inter-connection is always maintained, however, between 

Shammar Jarba and the Najd group of Shammar mentioned above. This 
especially applies to marriage. 
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The ’Anizah Tribe 


(Origin and main sections) 



Notes on the ’Anizah Tribe 

1. The parent tribes of the whole of the ’Anizah are said to be the faqir 
(or fajir), plural fuqara, and the ’aida. 

• "k ? 16 ^ ormcr to t ^ s da y ran S es die country between taima and khaibar 
in North-West Arabia, and the latter the country lying between Madain 
Salih, Dar al Hamra and A1 'Ula. 

2. The various ’Anizah sections as we know them to-day in the Syrian 
desert first moved up northwards to their present dlrahs about *-n, I( Soo 
and in successive waves, the whole migration taking some 1 80 years. 

The different sections are said to have carried out the move in the follow- 
ing order: 

fida’an. sba’a. 

h’sinna. ruwala. 

AMARAT. etc . 

As the great Northern Shammar tribe was already in possession of the 
yrian desert, these had to be driven out by the oncoming ’Anizah. With 
such success was this done that the S h am m ar were eventually forced across 
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the Euphrates into the country south-west of Mosul, where they reside 

to-day under the name of Shammar Jarba (Shaikh Ajil al Yarwar).* 

3. The town of khaibar is the earliest-known centre of the ’Anizah 

tribe, and to this day its two main “quarters” are called Al Bishr and 
Ijlas. 

4- The ’Anizah tribe is the greatest of all Badawin tribes as regards 

strength and the numbers of their camels. They have a pretty story that 

their ancestor Wail chanced on the right moment in the Night of Destiny 

(Lailat al Qadr) the 27th of Ramadhan (Fast Month), when God will 

always fulfil the prayers of men. Placing one hand on his she-camel and 

the other on a certain part of his own person, he prayed that her seed and 

his own should be fruitful and multiply: God heard his prayer with to-day’s 
wonderful results. 

It is said that the Anizah to-day number 37,000 males, and their camels 
approximately one million. 

5. The ’Anizah between themselves are always at war, but will combine 

against any foreign aggressor. For example, the Amarat— Sba’a— and 

Fida’an are at enmity with the Ruwala and will combine against them. 

Similarly the Dahamsha, though of Amarat origin, do not fight the Ruwala 

(because of an ancient grievance against the Ibn Hadhal, then the titular 
overlords). 

6. The great external enemy of the ’Anizah are the Shammar, whether 
found in the north or in the south. This is a hereditary feud. 

7 . The Hawaitat tribe, lying south-west of the ’Anizah country between 
Wejh and the Amman border, are also enemies from old time, but are not 
strong enough to worry them much, hence there is a sort of perpetual 
truce between them. 


APPENDIX n 

BADAWIN SHAIKHS WE HAVE KNOWN INTIMATELY 

’Anizah Fahad Beg al Hadhal (dead) 1 . 

Mahruth al Hadhal j Amarat 8 rou P' 

Nuri as Sha’alan 1 

Farhan ibn Mashur (dead) l Ruwala group. 

Fawaz ibn Nawaf as Sha’alan J 

Dhafir Hamud as Suwait (dead). 

Hantush as Suwait. 

Jada’an as Suwait. 

Jali ibn Juraiyid. 

* Now Shaikh Sfiig ibn Ajfl. 
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Mutair Faisal al Duwish (Dushan) (dead). 

Bandar al Duwish (Dushan). 
Humaidhi al Duwish (Dushan). 
Hazza ibn Badr (Dushan). 
Muhammad al Badr (Dushan). 
Riddan as Sur (Dushan). 

Mutluq as Sur (Dushan). 

Shuqair ibn Shuqair (Dushan). 
Majid al Asqa (Dushan). 

Turki al Asqa (Dushan). 

Faisal ibn Shibldn (Jiblan). 

Hdif al Fuqm (Sahaba). 

Ali al Shuwaribat (Birzan) (dead). 
Uwaiyid al Mutragga (Diyahin). 

Ibn Jarbuh (Birzan). 

Lafi al Ma’alath (Birzan). 

’Awazim Al Amir, Ibn Jama (Hadalin). 

Ibn Drai (Su’abir). 

Al MaPabbi. 


Na“f al Hithlain (Abal Kilab) (Hithlain) (dead) 

Ad Damir (’Abdulla) (Adh Dhain). 1 
Khalid al Hithlain (Zib Sahman). 

Hazam al Hithlain (dead) (Hithlain). 

I S h ‘ (A1 Mista) and Muhammad his son 

Ibn Mtkrad (Khalid) (Al Mahfuth). 

Haif bin Hajraf (Al Sulaiman). 

al , Mutalaqim (Al Mutalaqim) (dead). 

Ubaid al Mutalaqim (Al Mutalaqim). 

Anatzan ibn Munaikhir (Al Siftan) (dead) 

M • FaH u d 31 Hith,ain < AI Sa'im branch) 

Shaikh Mana ibn Juma', paramount shaikh of Al Dhi’i, 
iff 1 h‘ ra « Al Tawil ao.ti.38 (dead). " " 

Note -Mina’s^ ^ “ pheW of Sl >aikh M 4 na. 

sii- - •czs 


Shammar Shukhaiyir ibn Tuwala (dead 

Mishal ibn Tuwala (Aslam). 
Muhammad al Waja’an (Asia. 
Mirshid ibn Tuwala (Aslam). 


Utaiba 


Arab of the Desert. 


Naif bin Humaid (Al Humaid) 
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APPENDIX III 

LIST OF BADAWIN LADIES OF GENTLE BLOOD 

WHOSE FRIENDSHIP MY WIFE AND I WERE HONOURED WITH 

’Anizah (a) Nura bint Fahad Beg al Hadha!, sister of Shaikh Mahruth 

head of the ’Anizah, Amarat group. 

Mutair (A) Amsha bint Muhammad al Duwish (wife of Faisal al 

Duwish). 

(c) Ghalia 1 

(d) Maziuna ■ sisters of Faisal al Duwish. 

( e ) Wadha 

(f) Amsha bint Faisal ibn Shiblan (wife of Hazza al Badr al 

Duwish). 

( g ) Faiha bint Muhammad, wife of ’Abdul ’Aziz al Majid 

(Dushan). 

(A) Amsha bint Muhammed, wife of Sa’ud al Majid (Dushan). 
(r) Wasmiyah bint Muhammad, wife of Muhammad al Badr 

(Dushan). 

(j) ’Ubaida, wife of Riddan as Sur (Dushan). 

(A) Rifa’a, wife of Thwairan abu Sifra (Ilwa, Rukhman). 

(/) Mudhi (Al Angreziyah)*, sister of Trahib al Shuqair. 

(m) Sarah, wife of Muhammad ibn Watban al Duwish (1.2.38). 

’Ajman (a) Al Jazi, sister of Khalid al Hithlain, late wife of King 

’Abdul ’Aziz as Sa’ud, late wife of Sa’ud al ’ArSfa, late 

wife of Bandar al Duwish. 

(b) Al Jazi (Hithlain ruling family), wife of the late Shaikh 

Mubarak of Kuwait, and mother of Shaikh Hamad as 
Subah, now wife of Mutlug al Jaba’a. [Her real name is 
Hussa bint FalAh.] See Hithlain family tree. 

(c) ’Aida, wife of Fa’aran al Hithlain, and her two daughters 

(Manaira and Wasmiyah). 

{i) Nura bint Sa’ad al Mishwatt (Mahfuth). 

(e) Sara bint Junaifir al Hawaila (Mahfuth). 

(J) Sita and Wasmiyah banat ad Damir (one of them married 

to late 'Abdulla al Jiluwi Amir of Hasa). 

( g ) The mysterious Sita. 

(A) Wadha bint Junaifir al Hawaila (Mahfuth). 

(i) Family of Amir Haif bin Hajraf (Al Sulaiman). 

• Known by this name because of her fair akin and good looks. 
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(/) W rsL a HiAlatt 6h ’, Wifc ° f Sulran bin Falih al Hithlain. 

(*) Wadha 1 ' am ‘ y tre = in Appendix) 29.6.3a. 

Nura j wives ° f Khalid Zib Sahman, 29.6.38. 

CO Maneira bin. Mana ibn Junta’ Shaikh of the A1 Dha’in 
divorced wife of Sa'ud al Jiluwi 20 6 l8 ' 

' AbdUl ' a ’ Wif ' ° f F *“> bi " S “'™ a > Hithlain, 


Qahtan Bint ibn Hashar. 


Wife of Hantush al Suwait. 


Shammar Zahw 


a, wife of ’Abdulla bin Mau’wad (Abda). 


APPENDIX IV 

note on the ramadhan fast 

■Hie Prophet Muhammad laid down that fi„. J 

the true Muslim: “ lat five duties w ere incumbent on 

(a) To bear witness that there w** ™ r j l ^ 

was his Prophet. ° Ut ^ od and Muhammad 

^ * Po steadfast in prayer — -i e n«v 

(c) To eivt* y„lrA. n 1 , e ‘ pray five 0mes a day. 

To? fr /. ( eg aI aims to ^ Poor and needy) 

Regarding (</) this is the great fast of t-h* 
month of die Muslim year, but betaiL “ d 61ls ” the ninth 

occur in any season. th ' y h * ve « '“ar calendar, i, can 

4^"' or’aboufdiT™* November*** 1 “* “ — h »d will 

*• PntitS t^to Wa, ' r ° r «*• ^ during 

observed even when the fast occurs in ndd* s ^ this * u,c is strictly 
abstinence from food and drink, but battoiT^k - ^ ^ “ lhepe total 
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from the fast. Anyone breaking the fast for any reason whatever must fast 
a like number of days as were omitted because of illness, etc. 

The Prophet Muhammad said, “He who forsakes the fast of Ramadhan 
becomes infidel, whom to deprive of wealth and life is lawful”. 

Apart from serious sickness the only way the fast can be legitimately 
broken is if a person is a traveller, and marching from dawn to night. He 
however, gains virtue if in spite of this he fasts on the journey. 

The fast is followed by the joyful festival of the year, the ’Id rejoicing 
and this lasts three days. 

i X 0t,! 'Tr Dunng the Ramadhan Fast > sex ual intercourse by day is forbidden. 

Also, if a woman’s “periods” fall during the fast month, she must fast for an equal 
number of days as the periods lasted (and she was unclean) after the fast month is over 


APPENDIX V 

THE ARAB CUSTOM OF HOLDING PROPERTY 

“IN COMMON” 


The subject is not an easy one and much, no doubt, could be written 
about it. 

Putting the case as shortly as possible, however, it may be said that land 
is held in the Arabian Peninsula under two main systems: 

(e) That of private ownership; 

(J>) That of tribal ownership. 

Under system (a) which is confined almost entirely to the settled or 

town population of Arabia, an individual buys or inherits his lands in the 

first place (it may also be a bequest), and on his death it (the land) must, 

according to Shari’a Law, be divided among his heirs, the males getting 
so many shares and the females so many. 

These heirs, however, very often arrange among themselves, for either 

political or “family protective reasons”, not to divide the property, and 

elect to leave it in the hands of the senior member of the family to be 

administered and managed as the latter considers fit, they, the heirs, getting 

their individual rights in the shape of fixed share of the produce, or a 
salary, or both. 

So long as the property is administered reasonably well and individuals 
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are properly treated, the system works satisfactorily. But should the reverse 

be the case, then there is trouble, as division into fair shares often becomes 

a most difficult matter, especially after several generations have held the 
property without dividing it. 

The same “protective instinct” which tends to keep property in the 

hands of the head of the family can similarly be traced in the age-long and 

practically universal system among Arabs (especially the tribes) of first- 

cousin marriages the idea being to prevent the girl going away from the 

family, or out of the tribe, and so taking her share of the property with 

her, which would inevitably end in weakening the family or home tribe 
( hamula ). 

In Kuwait we have many examples of this joint possession of property, 
notably the date gardens of the Shaikhly house of the A1 Subah on the 
Shatt al Arab, which by consent of the whole family have been managed 
and administered for many years by the Ruler himself. 

The same system is to-day also in existence in Riyadh, where I under- 
stand Bin Sa’ud looks after the garden and house property of all the members 
of the Al Saud family, and the same also was the fashion during Turkish 
times among the great families of the Al Sa’adun and Naqibs of Basra. 

It should never be forgotten, however, that according to the strict letter 
of the Shari a Law the system is wrong (just like the veiling of women), 

and any individual, who happens to be dissatisfied with his lot, can theoreti- 
cally claim to be given his lawful share of the family property whatever it 
be and at any time. In practice it is not so easy, especially when the family 
as a whole has approved the system, or the head of the house happens to 
be a ruler of a State like Bin Sa*ud, the Imam Yahya, or Ibn Sabah. 

It is quite clear that the system of trying to keep the family property 
together originated in the days when anarchy and disorder existed in 
Arabia, and when it was necessary and very essential to keep the family 
strong for protective purposes. We see signs of the same fear in the fortress- 
like way all Arab houses are built (i.e. the absence of all outside windows 
and the small door in the centre of the big door). 

It is further quite clear also that the system is so deeply rooted in the 
heart of every Arab, as to be at once his strength and his weakness — his 
strength because it keeps the family life healthy and strong, his weakness 
because it teaches him to believe that all Kings, Governments, etc., as we 
know them, are tyrannous and always hostile to individual interests. In 
other words, it tends to perpetuate the patriarchal or tribal system, which 
admits only the shaikh or the head of the family ( hamula ) as the authority 
to be obeyed. Hence the perpetual hostility, for instance, of the tribes of 
Arabia, to being ruled by a King tike Bin Sa'ud, and hence the lack of 
patriotism” as we know it, and the impossibility of getting tribes ever to 
co-operate together in big or small things — the beginning and end of a 
man’s ideas of life being the family and the tribe. 
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To turn now to system (A) : 

e.p K tr„:r &ssj.t r: b „:i q 'r; Tt n b g wdis - 

hi t ™ tsir 

rir no ' marked with *• 

areas during ' nbe ™ y ’ ° f Course > detail cerlain wells and grazing 

x “ “;*r i 

e- - z”:r &i-£“ £ ® 

»=1IfSf=S= 

and other A rab rulers in their efforts to europeanise their states are trying 

t Zt TmJ^ rep ' a Z “ , by ^ to the c -“' c°— l 

e practice of Dhobthah wa Manihah still persists. It is a very ancient 
irnheir nethh ^ “ ful1 P™"™" whilst sojourning 

of the K^ng or C™, Tr ^ againS ' enemy raidm ’ ° r * e P olte ac tiviuJ 
e King or Central Government (such as in Sa’udi Arabia). 

hoX:» 46 iack ° fi sympa,hy and aim ° st invariai >i' 

who : t ^ lk e Ihe ,ate mza shah ’ “ d Goventments like Irad 

tribes ThJTnha. ™ n ^ C ° Un,ry °" WeS,em »"<*> fel “wards the 
tribes Ihe tnbal system is a perpetual thorn in their side. 

nly one person can interfere with actual tribal property, or give it 

which The ^b^f 10 7, T dy thC “ King ” ° r “ Ruler ” of ^ c °™ry of 

feeling and sentiment would, however, be so widely resented? and be so 
gerous, that it is unthinkable that it would ever be put into practice. 

SaUd might W3nt t0 punish a ^ ,ike **« ’Ajman, 

lanH^ Th ^ ^ A ™ zim > the,r neighbours, to take over half its grazing 
land . The order would no doubt be carried out, just because the King 

P I Crfb j bUt A u°" d remain valid i ust 50 lo ng as Bin Sa’ud could 
enforce the order. All the time the ’Ajman would be longing for the day 

when they would get back their lost lands. The ’Awazim would equally 

wel realise that they were trespassers on lands which no king on earth 

could give them permanently. They would withdraw as soon as Bin Sa’ud 

grew weak or died, as they could not face the ordeal of the bitter tribal 

war that would ensue, with all public opinion (tribal) against them. 
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APPENDIX VI 

ROUTES 


I. Motor Route from Kuwait Town to Zubair and Basra. 

(a) This is the only road worthy of the name that exists in Kuwait 
State and was opened in 1928.* It is passable for all sorts of vehicular traffic 
all the year round, and except during heavy rains when a three-mile section 
between Kuwait and Jahara, and another similar strip between Safwan 
and Zubair gets waterlogged and renders car movement difficult, the road 
may be called a good one. It is unmetalled throughout its length, but as the 
surface is hard gravel this does not affect its condition, or the speed of cars. 

(b) From the Kuwait Post Office to the British Consulate in Basra the 
distance has been found to be by check no miles. Deducting to miles for 
the portion Zubair to the Consulate, we arrive at a distance of 100 miles 

approximately for the strip Kuwait-Zubair. 

(c) The road passes close to Jahara and through Safwan, an Iraq frontier 
Police and Customs Post: between Jahara and Safwan, a distance of some 
60 miles, there is no water at all. 

(J) The telegraph line which at one time followed the coastline via 
Um Qasr and Subiyah was dismantled and erected along the direct motor 

road in 1931. 

(e) With a good car and a driver the time taken to cover the distance 
between Kuwait and Basra may be reckoned at four hours. 


II. Motor Route from Kuwait Town to Riyadh. 


1 . This was first made when H.H. the Shaikh of Kuwait visited H.M. 


cars 


existed before then. 

2. The Shaikh of Kuwait, taking sixteen cars and good guides, “blazed” 
a regular car track, which has been used ever since by travellers and officials 
proceeding to and from Kuwait to Riyadh, and by well-to-do pilgrims 
doing the Haj pilgrimage by car. The latter pick up the Riyadh-Mecca 

car track a little to the north of Riyadh (Bamban). 

3. The following is the route taken by cars over the track under refer- 
ence: Kuwait-Chadadiyah-Manaqish-Khabrat Jilhim-Khabari Wadha- 
Jariya Tlya-Rumah 


— Ariq Bamban (left on right)— Riyadh. 


* Since writing the above many excellent roads have been constructed by the 
Kuwait Oil Company in the Kuwait territory. 
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ropes is a necessity. s “PPore.ng car or wo with spades and 

and\“rS^,ros t r °af? "T “ d TO “S h — 

the Riyadh plain. P f “ BuWaib Pass ’ which overlooks 

of d 7”™"“ on * e Kuwait -Riyadh section should have a full 5UDD i v 

f ” “ a PP mx ' mate 500-mnes 
Rumah, where watert only, and that of ^ 
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THE 


<c 


HONOURED 


(THE FAMOUS BLACK HERD OF CAMELS OF THE MUTAIR TRIBE) 

From vety old times the Al Shuruf have been the pride and glory of the 
great Mutatr tnbe of Central and North-Eastern Arabia, and comist of a 

th^ hl^a^f hWd ° f ,h0rOU * hbred — * —bring close on 

UD^T? so', M r U “ ir *! ^ ?w or *e Honoured Ones am looked 
upon as a sort of sacred emblem", or standard, for the tribe to follow 

cJ^RumWyah i, left acme miles to the west by those taking the latest and shortest 

from ^vaHou « ^ Jut, T *" dle Summin area, water can be ob- 

“pT ° f Water - hdes “ ««*•• But this is an unreliable source 
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££ IS .'T.'pi’lS™ »• — »* 

n h 0 f n | bu ‘ 3 gta*3 

chapter deahng with the Ten, a^d hs ^t) h elf ^ [ S “ U " d “ 
reverence by every single man and woman of the’tribe ” epeSt 

if o C ;r„diffi^^“m /iS P ° int ° f * b ' 

the tribe will cheerfully lose all its other"^' I *• def ' nd * d at al1 cos ts, and 
the Skur»f m safe. " Camels m 3 b3tde ° r ™d provided 

In the attack, and especially if such Kp ir» 
the Shuruf have the place of honour altars at kaTL * for ' om b °I-. 

ever rides them,and they just move forward • d ™ van * No Mutaif i 

mass ahead of the fighting men as if oerfe",? COm j >act well-trained black 

lection for the footmen in their' rtf ^e™ m ° V,ng ^ ° f P '°- 

taS:Xat1oo er a d s ^ 

^tkt:ri d .,t,tkt o mt„ r d st d range r els get F 

"To ? “ b 9-P-^rn d Zrt m n Zf" “ ^ ° f 

-Kngld LoldtT^: Thev ^ ^ ' Abd “' 3 > Sa’ud 

Kinp- *AhH,i! »a • . u j j”’ “ Ut 11115 was a mere formality, for HM 

ocddt ! f fltstl re f T ** Ki " g ' S P~pf. -ch as mT 
King. y g Capmred from “ enemy are handed over to the 

who' hi ve “had le oZi'n^fr ^ 1 " ** ^ &™P~ living 

^ 4 * amT^t 1 rr L 7 s 

AXtSfhfd " «» all 5, U)Zb 

»=£ - csassa rs.^ as 
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moral assistance rendered at a u T r 

rebellion and disorder due to the effort! o 7 T* threatened with 

to hand over the State to the neiehhnn * ^f rtam dle Shaikh’s enemies 
about the downfall of the house of Al s "” n , g Government of Iraq, and bring 

. on Ae 7th April s g u r 

mg at the southern end of the nUo u , , Shuru f were graz- 
made a surreptitious car dash arrnm ^ J ^ C ° Se t0 Grain wells, 

and came up with the famous herdlhortl/b ^ MuZaiyin ( Mutairi ), 

heading the feutaindj 3 f f y Pou P> 

that rite ^sZ}^TL7t t0U “ S bla " dly in re P ly » «r query 

*“ us ; bein s * *ey were on L oAe'ride ^ 

stragglers. Being right amidst the a * , beating up the 

black beasts, and recognised the well lT g0t 3 , perfect look at beautiful 
of the Dushjm on Aem Halt . 1°^ brands ° f 1116 A1 Sa’ud and 

nonh again unnoricT 8 W * WanKd » ~ « slipped off 

intending^o^pen^die'night it™ 1 "« Shu ’ aiba - 

Subah sLikhsTdinner On IZslZ' W * M “ ViKd *™ * *e A1 

amels were grazing all round him, and Vh'd®” 8 ’* 

the previous night close tn hie . * huru f which had spent 

Lastly, he said that Shaikh Misvar al Shih^ g ? Zlng ° Ver the nearb y rise - 

z ttzt ::r A z tzt biadt herd * <»* «£££. 

mile. There in a hlwt ead t I w" 2 ZT 'T ** ™ 

had told nobody of our intend™ aJJ f ° nCe again ' We 

out of our car and started walking ’towards ^herd” mUC<! ” g °' 

other 3 camels', 3 these 7^ f* 

those of the Shaikh of Kuwait under Al Shaiyah al JibU* 

aho^ from an' a°med ' f ' ™t 1116 Uack ^ we h '« d 

SSd* r Wh A W “ fc ' bearin B d °'™ O" ns on a riding 

^™'^ a ” dlas,ly by Shaikh Misyar himself, who appeared from 

tl ! ’ Wh ? conPronted with our request, admitted that the 

fem anutit's •Tk“ 1 ' “ S ’ bU ‘ Said tha ' he *“ d tbe strictest orders 

g in Sa ud his master to allow no one to approach, much less 
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take any photographs. We argued that we were the personal friends of 
His Majesty and that we felt sure he w'ould feel honoured at the interest we 
■were showing. We also promised not to take any photographs, or even 
tel! a soul that we had seen the Shuruf (we, of course, said nothing of the 
incident of the 7th April). 

But Shaikh Misyar was politely adamant, saying that he dared not break 
the King’s commands, even though I had dined him the previous night, 
and had once saved his Uncle Faisal bin Shiblan’s life. However, so as not 
to hurt my feelings too much. Shaikh Misyar ordered three of the guards 
to go to the herd and bring back a bowl of milk for my wife and myself. 
No sooner said than done. We saw one of the famous herd milked, though 
some way off, and we partook of the wonderful frothy bowl with great 
relish. 

At least we can say that we have drunk the milk of the far-famed Al 
Shuruf. Nor shall we forget the incident or the great honour done to us in 
the eyes of the Mutair. 


APPENDIX Vm 

INSECTS OF KUWAIT 
By B. P. Uvarov, D.Sc. 

British Museum ( Natural History ) 


The territories of Kuwait and, indeed, of the whole Arabian coast of the 
Persian Gulf, are practically unexplored with regard to the insect fauna, and 
on it there exist only a few scattered records. It was, therefore, of great 
scientific interest for collections made there by Mrs. H. R. P. Dickson and 
Miss Zahra Dickson to be worked out by the specialists. The following list 
is based on the determinations made mostly by Mr. G. E. Bryant, of the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology, and by myself. All the specimens were 
most generously presented by the collectors to the British Museum (Natural 
History) and placed in its collections. 

It will be seen that when Collecting insects special attention was paid to 
Orthoptera, following my special request, and the results can be considered 
most gratifying. Indeed, a number of species has been found that had 
not been previously known from anywhere in the Arabian peninsula, and 
a new species was discovered, representing a remarkable new genus. It was 
even more interesting to obtain a long list of species definitely known to 
occur on die Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, and some of these records 
are of special value in extending the known range of specific distribution. 
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the composition and^ffinTeToAhe^ KuTadfeu"™ “T^d' discussin S 

draw some prelim, nary conclusions On the T,’ 77 y P ™ i,s us “ 

typ,cal of the Great Palaearctic desert and a numh° 'Yl^ ‘ S perfecl| y 

or 

the Sahara, but occur only in the Asiatic deser^LTspIdetas pi,'™ '° 

belongs the new uZt 7 7 7 0ngm ' Tt> the same category 

On the other hand, ^7 ^ 

purely African desert forms which are still common in wTeml T™ 

Z7 s s ; n ct g o f A rd x v ce d ption v ffered by w," l“a b ;:; s 

found^ KLait " Ser ' S k " 0Wn hithm ° f ™" £ gypt and noZ 

S t-eminm^r Tr'ab ■ d „ * ~ ~ 

"cSS^Tf" umil * e fauna 

tfzrr £ii; nx 


ORTHOPTERA 

Family mantidae (praying mantes). 

Eremiaphila , sp. 

Family gryllidae (crickets). 
Eugryllodes macropterus (Fuente). 


Family acrididae (grasshoppers). 
Acridella procera (Klug). 

Acrotylus longpipes (Charp.). 

Acridella, sp. 

Platyptema kraussi (I. Bol.). 

Platyptema persica (Salfi.). 

Oedaleus senegalensis (Kr.). 

Mioscirtus wagner i rogenhoferi (Sauss.). 

Sphingonotus rubesceru (W alk.). 
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Sphingonotus mecheriae (Kr.). 

Sphingonotus savignyi (Sauss.). 

Sphingonotus sa trapes (Sauss.). 

Leptopternis gracilis (Ev.). 

Hyalorrhipis canescens (Sauss.). 

Tmethis carinatus (F.). 

Ut tTJlT (U n- ) V A ne T ger ! US and Species ( named in honour of 

Miss Zahra Dickson; for the description see Joum. Linnean 

•Society, London , Zoology, 1936). 

Teunitarsus , sp. 

Pyrgomorpha cognata (Kr.). 

Dericorys albidula (Serv.). 

Tkisoecetrus littoralis asiaticus (Uv.). 

Thisoecetrus adspersus (Redi.). 

Tkisoecetrus charpentieri (St.). 

Schistocerca gregaria (Forsk.). The Desert Locust. 


COLEOPTERA 

Family carabidae. 

Anthia in- guttata (OX.). 

Graphipterus minutus (Dej.). 

Heteracantha depressa (Brulle). 

Family dermestidae. 
Attageruis bifasciatus (OI.). 


Family meloidae. 
Cylindrothorax suturella (Haag.). 
Cylindrothorax chan^yi (Frm.). 

Mylabris tenebrosa (Cast). 





Family buprestidae. 

Julodis speculifer dicksoni (Thery). A new 
Zahra Dickson. 


species named after Miss 


Family tenebrionidae. 

Prionotheca coronata (OI.). 

Zophosis complanata (Sol.). 

Zophosis farinosa (Bla ir ) 

Leucolaephus arabicus (Blair). 
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Brachycerus , sp. n. 
Xanthochelus longus (Chevr.). 
Ammocleonus , sp. n. 


Appendix IX 

Family CURCULIONIDAE 


rhynchota 
Family pentatomidae. 

Brachynema virens (KI.). 

Family REDUVIIDAE. 

Beduvius tabidus (Kl.). 

NEUROPTERa 

Family neopteridae. 

Halter halteratus (Forsk.). 

Family myrmeleonidae. 

Nesoleon lineosus (Ramb.). 


APPENDIX IX 


JERBOAS 

short-round-eared one; V ® SUdM " G °“" 

is t — ™ d 

for food within the town wall Th evenin S s ho Ppmg along searching 

^ ° P “ 

do*d7rom ‘rir 1? ‘° h 7 d ’ “ duri ”« <%*» 1* entrance is 

h0WeVCT ’ ^ (CTbMS «“ 

loowlolTeAoTM h“ ‘ Wi * ° Ur Camd h ° y Svdim from or «mp 

^ f d da5h «•* ^ they ara ££ 
•nmals the truant was easily caught and carried home by the tail to be 

kept as a pet and plaything at the tent. 

Some I have had in captivity have borne four or five young ones, but the 

mother neglected them and always let them die. ’ 
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( 6 ) The Shardthi or long-eared Jerboa . — These are mostly found in the 

Dahna region of the Summan desert 200 miles south-west of Kuwait, 

and are distinctly a high desert animal, and are rarely found near Kuwait, 
or as far as I know in Iraq, 

They are slightly smaller than the gaurti species and their whiskers are 
not nearly so long, while their tail tuft of black and white hairs is more 
pronounced. The ears, which are about inches long (and are shaped 
like a rabbit’s ears), stand erect when they are hopping about at dusk or at 
nights. During the daytime they curl themselves up, sometimes with their 
head tucked in under their stomach and their ears lying down flat, apparently 
crumpled up. Sometimes I find the two I keep as pets lying huddled together 
and often on their backs with legs up in the air as if they were dead. These 
two (I have them now, February 193®) were brought to me from the Sum- 
mon in March 1937. One had had four young ones in the "leathern bottle" 
in which the Badawin had brought her in, but they did not live. The other, 
which was brought a week or so later, had five young ones in the box I 
put her into. She also neglected her young and they all died. The babies 
were small and very pink and their large black eyes were covered over 
with skin, and their tails rather short and pink. The mother appeared 
to have lots of milk, and although I saw and heard them sucking from 

her, she seemed to just lie on then* and squash the life out of them one 
by one. 

I fed my captive sharathi on whole barley and lucerne, and they slept 

in cotton wool with a piece of old woollen material for extra warmth. It 

was noticeable that when I gave the ordinary jerboas (gaurti) a piece 

of cloth for a nest, they did not rest until they had pulled every thread 

apart and made a fluffy pile of it: the shardthi species on the contrary will 

do scarcely any damage to pieces of cloth and do not cover themselves up 
as cosily as do the gaurti. r 

Generally the jerboas* short front paws are never put on the ground 

when they are hopping about. They are used for picking up their food 

and holding it to their mouth, and for digging out their holes. The tail 

is always carried bent and is used as a rest to balance and support their 
bodies. Their teeth are white. 

On 4th March, 1938, we dug out a jerboa hole near Kashm al Afri some 
50 miles west of Kuwait and found the occupant to be of the long-eared 
variety. On the following morning, however (having spent a cold night 
in an empty kerosine tin), the jerboa was "dead” to all intents and purposes, 
and icy cold with its mouth open and teeth protruding. 

The tin was put out in the sun, and some hours later to everyone’s 
amazement the jerboa slowly came to life again. This, according to the 
Badawin, is a typical trait. The jerboa is easily affected by cold, and after 
exposure apparently dies, but if warmed revives again within a few hours. 

On 16th March she had some young in her box. I peeped at them on 
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26th March and they had all grown and were doing well. They were still 
pink, and had no hair on them. On 8th April they had grown a lot and were 
oing well. On 14th April all the young had fur on them. On the 22nd of 
Apnl five young ones appeared out of their nest and hopped around eating 
arley and bits of dry lucerne. They were a little bit shaky on their legs. 

,. j°j r ° f theSe Were taken t0 the Lon don Zoo in June 1938. The remainder 
died during an exceptionally hot summer in Kuwait in August 1938 


APPENDIX X 

KINDS OF FISH CAUGHT IN KUWAIT HARBOUR 

(Mostly edible) 


Name of Fish 


Battan 


Bint al 
Naukhuda 


When most 
Plentiful . 


Spring and 
Autumn 


Autumn 


Where most 
Plentiful. 


Remarks. 



Fasht al 
Hadibah 


Ras al Ardh 


White with yellow fins. Allied 
to the Sha’m, Sha'ri, etc. It 
is about 12 inches long. 


A bright-coloured fish, white 
with yellow, blue and black 
markings; about 12 inches 
long. 


Biyih 

Winter 

Musawa’ (i.e. 
north of 'Akaz) 
and off Ghadhai 

A white fish averaging 15 inches 
in length. 

Dhil’ah 

Summer 

Musawa’ 

A flat white fish with yellowish 
fins and a long tail. 

Duqs 



A porpoise. Not fished for or 
eaten, but if caught its oil is 
extracted. 

Duwailimi 

Summer 

Musawa’ 

A long, round fish, about 36 
inches in length. 

Fatrah 



The "electric fish”. It is not 


eaten, but when caught in 
hadharas it is boiled down, 
and its broth used as a cure 
for fever. 
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Name of Fish. 


Firsh 


Halwah 


Ham am 


Hamisah 


Hamrah 


W' hen most 
Plentiful. 

Autumn 


IV h 


ere most 


Plentiful. 


Remarks. 


Bukhsh (i.e. the 
promontory at 
the end of which 
is Ras *Ushairij) 


A white fish with black spots; 
24 inches long. 


Spring 



In front of the 
town, south of 
the anchorage. 

All over the bay 


Similar to the Zubaidi, except 
that it is grey in colour. 


Also called Qarfah. A white 

fi&h with yellow fins, about 
8 inches long. 


Spring and 
Autumn 


Ras al Ardh 



Summer and 
Autumn 


The turtle. It is not eaten, but 
its fat is used for sprains, etc.; 
its oil is also extracted. 

A flat fish similar to the Sha’m 
except that it is red in colour. 


Rakasat al Jazi- 
i-e. in the 
channel between 
Jazirat al Qurain 
and Umm al 
Namal 


About 36 inches long; it is drab 
with brown spots. 



inier 


All over the bay 



All over the bay 


Always plentifid All over the bay 



Kan’id (always 

pronounced 

Chan’ad) 

Khabat 


A white snake-like fish; about 
12 inches long. 

thin. 

v ^ t WI) uucn 

over 40 inches in length. 

The shark. There are several 
varieties, of which only that 
known as Valid is eaten, and 
it never by Shi’ahs. 



Ras al Ardh 
and Bad ’ah 


Winter 


Ardh 


®nh; pL Kumuh 

(pronounced 

China) 

**• Am. 



All over the bay 
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The seer-fis.. 1I1Qlan sal- 
mon”; a white fish, about 
M inches long. Rare. 

A thin, white fish; about 20 
inches long. 

hite fish, about 

it* head is very thin 

proportion to its body. 
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Name of Fish . 

When most 
Plentiful . 

Where most 

Plentiful. Remarks. 

Lukhmah 

Always common 

All over the bay A large, coarse, grey fish, often 

running to over 60 inches in 
length. No Shi’ahs will eat it, 
and not all Sunnis. The 
common Stinging Ray. 


Autumn 

Bunaid al Qar A white fish; rarely much over 

and Hasrah (i.e. 6 inches long. 

from the east 

end of the town 

wall to Shu- 

waikh) 

Muzliqan 

Autumn 

*Akaz and off A flat, grey fish, 9 inches long 
Ghadhai (sole). 

Naqnir 

Spring and 
Autumn 

Musawa* A flat, white fish, 12 to 18 

inches long. 

Nuwaibi 

Winter and 
Spring 

In front of the A white, flat fish, very similar 

town to the to the Naqrur. 

south of the 

anchorage and 

*Akaz 

Qarfah 

Spring 

All over the bay Also called Hamam. A white 

fish with yellow fins, about 
8 inches long. 

Ribyan 

Spring and early 
Summer 

All along the Prawns, 

coast 


Sabur 


Spring and Musawa* 
Autumn 


A white fish with greenish spots 
on its back; about 20 inches 
long. 



Sift 

Summer 

Ras al Ardh 
and Bad’ah 

A white fish; about 24 inches 
long. 

Sawai 

Spring 

All over the bay 

A white fish with greenish spots 
on its back like the Sabur; 
it is smaller, however, being 
over 10 inches in length. 

Sha’m 

Summer and 
Autumn 

Dharub (i.e. the 
north - western 
shore of the bay) 

White with black spots on the 
back; iz inches long. It is 
like the Zubaidi, but smaller. 
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Name of Fish . 


When most 

Plentiful. 


Sha'ri 


Shim 


Shumahi 


Tallah 


’Urn 


Wahar 


Yamy 


am 


Yanam 


Zubaidi 


Appendix X 

Where most 
Plentiful. 


Remarks , 



Spring and 
Autumn 


Has al Ardh 
and Bad ’ah 


About 12 inches long; drab in 
colour. 



Spring 


Has al Ardh 
and Kadhimah 


drab-coloured fish; about 

25 inches long; tastes like 
mackerel. 



Summer 


’Akaz 


White with black spots on its 
back; 36 inches long. 


Spring 


Musawa 


A flat fish similar to the Zubaidi, 

except that it is yellow instead 
of white. 


Always common All over the bay 



A white fish, 5 inches long. It 

is only caught in hadharahs, 

is not eaten by any except 

the poorest Sunnis. It is 

dried and used as a feed for 
cattle. 


Summer 


'Akaz 


Spring 


Fath al 
Hadibah 


thin, drab-< 
inches long. 

A white fish with black line on 
its back; 6 inches long. 



Autumn 


Ras al Ardh 


drab-coloured fish 12 inc 
long; similar to the Shim. 



Spring 


Failakah and 
Ras al Qaid 


he Indian “pomfm”. A d 

^Idn, white fish, about 
inches Ion or. 



Fariila, a snail' & t 7l^J a) U ^ h “° V ' c ^ o “ ^ed Paridla o, 

back of the head, which “ ‘Won' S? h k 0 “ 3 ^ « *■ 

injection is the best reLdy. Not cdfblc ^ ’ “ 8 ” relief a ra «ipWa 

pels itsdfdmg thTtoMrf AeT 10 ’ * “f ,Uaint mud fisl > which pto- 

frigh tened div* into l mufjdd^ £2% ^ 
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APPENDIX XI 


A HIMYARITIC 


INSCRIPTION 


Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 

British Museum, London, W.C.i. 

• / 

June 3 oth, 1936. 

Lt.-Col. H. R. P. Dickson, 

Kuwait Oil Company. 

Dear Sir 


I have to thank you for your interesting letter of 23rd June and the 
copy of an inscription. It is in the Himyarite, or better, Sabaean characters 
and in an early South Arabic dialect, and purports to be the grave-memorial 
of Aus-heu-Allat son of Sa d son of . . . snt. The doubtful character at the 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE THAJ STONE 

WITH THE HIMYARITE INSCRIPTION 



The stone measures 16* X 22", each letter approximately 3" across. 

The stone was probably found at Thaj, 10 miles S.E. of Hinnit in Mid-Hasa. 
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banning of *e las, name is ,ha, las, but one in the four* line of your 

an Occident on theTtone 1 '7 ^' ^ “P 

me stone, 1 canno, make much of nsn, as a name. I am send- 


transcription of the above inscription 

n “f 1 ® I 3 1 CD 

fJ V h ® ^ 13 

^ i H n i xlf, 

^ i H n i q 0 

^ 9 I 1 iS N l xH 

^ I 1 rS N I no 



Mig your letter and copy to Professor D., n i. n 

bf v «7 complete infonnation about alf&fed 8 * 3 Sch ° Iar > who 

H your Badawin is telling X ^ou “ ^ 1 * 
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that the discovery has some importance. No Himyarite inscriptions have 
been found so far East before; the statement to be found in some reference 
bobks that it occurs on a brick from Erech (Warka) is probably not correct, 
for the writing on that brick resembles writing on bricks from Ur believed 
to belong to the early Indus civilisation. There is a prima facie case for 
believing your Badawin, because the inscription is genuine, and it is most 
unlikely that the object should be carried across Arabia from the Sana’s 
region except by a European. It will therefore be most interesting to 
know more about Thaj or Fhaj and its remains: whatever you can find out 
may be worth your publishing in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Your name has been known to me for many years, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity of meeting you — at a distance. 

Yours faithfully, 

(signed) Sidney Smith 


Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 

British Museum, London, W.C.i. 

July 9, 1936. 

Lt.-Col. H. R. P. Dickson, 

Kuwait Oil Company, Ltd. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received Professor Ryckmans’s reply about your copy of an 
Himyarite inscription. As you will see, he corrects my letter to you in an 
important particular, viz. the previous knowledge of Thaj and inscriptions 
from there due to Shakespear. The doubtful character in line 4 he inter- 
prets as Y, ’ ayin . If when you have finished with Ryckmans’ note you 
would return it to me I should be much obliged as I should like to have 
it on record. You will not be surprised to hear that he would very much 
like a photograph and permission to publish in the scientific journal he 
edits, le Museon. 

I have told him that I will put these requests to you, but that you may 
think it inadvisable to do this owing to the Shaikh’s attitude. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to let me know whether you have any objection. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sidney Smith. 


Inscription copile par le Lieut.-Col. Dickson. 

Deux inscriptions ont di j& iti relevies k Thaj par le Capitaine Shakespear. 
(CIH 984-985, cf. Ryckmans, Les norru propres . . Ill, p. 196). Ce sont 
igalement deux inscriptions funiraires, et elles commencent aussi par la 

Le mot Jio n’est connu comme substantif en 


fonnulejnfojai • 
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devaTrrt" etb?° y ' ^ VCrb '> rf CIH 5 8 '. 

HommeJ, Ethnologie . . p . IO ~_ ■ . f abieu ( ou Mindeu) Cf. 

note r. Voir aussi Car Others N,eI f n * Handbuch , I, p. 58, 

Geographical Journal, LIX (1922), pp. 221-34^401-18 ^ Journe yy dans 

■^P 7 ) **“* 7 1. Monument et sepultu- 

I ^ 2m re de *Aws-han- 

*//ip>jry 3- i Mat, fils de Sa- 

4- ’id, fils de Gassa- 
5. nat, du clan de Yad- 

•P'll** 6 • ’ ub » de la tribe de Sa- 
♦ 7- wdab. 

L. 1, cf. CIH 984-985. 

co U L 

UWi'njnrjn, ,r . n p y n 3ns ’ Propres, II, p . 25 et 

■ila. (pour •Awrfn’), ^voyanTdlT” V „“ ab '' de lire •Awsihin-' 
«rai, inexplicable dans ce„e forma, ion' ' ou' enc h*”” mi ^". qui 

de plus, le 2e . dement du nom serat W ’ X > P* 35- 

tou,ours comme dernier dement de noms th^onh^ *** , T" 56 

un nom mm&n:*J#-7x*(R.N.p.L, p. 240). ^ N ’ P " X » P- 21 4 ) et dans 

" « - dana CIH 

cea texres so „, paleognrphiquemen, rfceT C f ptndl ‘ n, 1“' •<>•» 

graph, quement anciin. On connait j’u p d ‘J que Ie n6tre PaKo- 

L c Uz i* . ' 1 ’ P- *7<5 et 399 . 

* * 5 * 7 > le pronom 7 et le relarif A. u 1 

tient 4 rpiiY j a »» _ reiatir J/ (cf. rial. 48 *7 am n ««-*. * 

clan ou 4 une tribu. La preL^fols X"f pourrattm^ J ’ appar tenance 
au dan, la seconde fois, lapp^relc:; rjibu. marqUer “ 

foldtrer”. Esr-cexm- 

L 7 ‘ ’ 3n * ^ "^nd de corps, bien fti ,, 
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A la fin de 1 inscription un >> , qui peut etre un wasm ou une marque 
de lapicide. 1 

Nous ne voyons pas de raison de douter de I’authenticiu? de Inscription. 


Copy of a letter received from Professor Ryckmans 
(a Belgian scholar), and received by Mr. Sidney 
Smith of the British Museum. 9.7.36. 


Professor Ryckmans' letter to Mr. Sidney Smith, of the British 
Museum, dated 9-7*3 recalls that Captain Shakespear had reported 
on two Himyarite inscriptions discovered by him at Thaj. Like this 
one, they are obituary notices, and commence with the same formula. 
He deciphers the present inscription thus: 

Monument and burial- 
place of ’Aws-han- 
i’-lat, son of Sa- 
’id, son of Gassa- 
nat, of the clan of Yad- 
*ub, of the tribe of Sa- 
wdab 

The hieroglyph at the end of the inscription may be a wasm or 
the signature of the stone-carver. Professor Ryckmans sees no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of the inscription. He refers those interested 
to CIH 581, 7-8; 984-985, to Ryckmans, Les noms propres , to Hom- 
mel s Ethnologie in Nielsen’s Handbuch. Also to Carruthers: Shake- 
spears Last Journey , J.R.G.S. LIX (1922). 

Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 

British Museum, London, W.C.I. 

March 17, 1937. 

Dear Mrs. Dickson, 

Very many thanks for your letter of March 3rd. I am very glad you 
feel able to give Ryckmans permission to publish without causing any 
difficulties. I have sent him the prints. 

It will give me very great pleasure to see you this summer. 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) Sidney Smith. 
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Institut Orientaliste 
de L’Universite de Louvain 
Secretariat: Mont St. Antoine 7. 

at- ^ 1 Louvain le 18 Mars 1937. 

A« Lieut.-Colonei H. R. P. Dickson, C ,. E ._ „ ^ ^ 

Monsieur et Madame, 

de la pierre avec I’inscripdonq^Tst en posT^ photo ^ ra P hies 

ainsi que de l’autorisation que vous me do CS j lon de Sheikh de Kuwait, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, qui a bie» vuulu me P^ “ t “ K > “ d °"‘ 
message, a eu I’obligLce de m'infotmer! " Smmre les P hot “ « votre 

■•inscription: les phoKgnpl^lo^J^ 1 ' 6 .^ fa ‘‘ la copie de 
porte: P nfirment enticement la copie. Le texte 

dn ffls * «* de Gassanat, 

“0“ e^l ^p U fedI7 ' a f" * '’ annfc ’ 

Veuillez ctoire 4 mes sen ,une„ / tres dislgut 

(signed) G. Ryckmans. 
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EARLIEST 


ARABIA 


*• Yaman and Hijiz , 

% 

2 . Najran (Yaman) . 


3 * Hijdz 


4- Hijiz 

5* Hijdz 


• ft 


9 m 


• • 


• • 


9 • 


Aelius Gallus 35 b.c. 

Sr “ r “- 

Rainald de Chatillon, a.d. ii8j . 

QUaWm ' Man '“l“ln 

nU,er 0t E gypt, A.D. 1325. 
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6. Hijdz 

.. Tussun Pasha, 1811 


7. Hijdz 

. . Mohomed ’Ali Pasha, 1815 

> of Egypt. 

8. Qasfm and Najd 

.. Ibrahim Pasha, 1817 


9* Asfr 

. . Ahmad Pasha of Turkey, 1835. 

10. Hasa 

. . Turkish expedition under Maz’aid Pasha 


as Sa’adun from Iraq, 1871-2. 

11. Qasfm 

. . Turkish expedition from Iraq, 1903-5. 

12. Madain Salih and 

Lawrence’s operations during Great War, 

Wadi Sirhan 

1916-18. 
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MARRIAGE BETWEEN SHARlF AND NON-SHARlF ARABS 

4 

1 

* • 

I 

V 

On 17th January, 1938, Shaikh Mirshid ibn Tw^la of the Shammar, in 
discussing whom a pure Arab could marry, told me that an Arab like himself 
could not possibly marry a Sulubbi girl, or an ’Awazim, Rashaida or Hutaim 
lass. His people, the Shammar, would kill him if he did. 

He added that it was true that the Amir ’Abdul ’Aziz al Rashid, ruler in 
Hail, had once lost his head and enjoyed for a few hours only a beautiful 
Sulubbi maiden, as he supposed, without the knowledge of anyone. He did 
not even marry her, but took her sinfully, added Mirshid. What was 
the result ? The news got about, and Ibn Shurraim and all his tribe left him 
— Ibn Twdla and all his followers did likewise and moved north into Iraq. 
Ag&b ibn ’Ijil and his Abda sections did the same, never to come back. In 
fact all the Saiyah group of Shammar in protest deserted their hereditary 
lord in a body. 

Apart from marriage with a low-born Arab woman, certain trades con- 
sidered dishonourable for a pure-bred Arab to take up were forbidden him. 
These included, said Shaikh Mirshid, ironmongering (Sina trade), carrying 
and making salt, burning juss (lime), skinning animals and curing the skins, 
and burning charcoal. 

To quote an example: Shaikh Mubarak found a very poor man of ’Anizah 
extraction burning juss one day. He sent for him and upbraided him, saying 
that he should not do a low-born Arab’s work. The man, a very poor man, 
replied that he had to make his living, for he had a family to support, 
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rejoined sternly that if he resisted hewIrJT^ St3rVe ' Shaikh Mubarak 

State or have him killed Shaikh Muba i? U | c w/ 0 dnve him ° ut tbe 
•bo of -Anizah eat 5“^ al Sub A '*« all the Subah. was 
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1 1 H OF CAPTAIN SHAKESPEAR 

Late P.A., KUWAIT 

X%V° lib in WhiCh "* ab —«-waa 

«*£ w“ ;LS; ai ;he w tt? r , di *r d the *■— . - 

November, i 9 r 4i anc j w hiJ sf ni1 closer by saying that on 19th 

Mohammerah, Shakespear visited Sir P° P r ""“Vo! 1 a‘ Saiha " °PP osi > e 

££££& r -’ and from 

1 x -,r? 

to do so, and it was whl L 0r d Ha W **° y . left Kuwait * ^led 
that news reached the town that Shak« ^ h ? rTf* ^ February *9*5) 
helping to man one of Bin Sa’ud’s guns. **** ^ ^ “ 3t Jardb whilst 

come in atld^ay^sp^te wthe v" t * y ” g pre . viousl y to S et Bin Sa’ud to 

-“I told youso. ?ou wouldtot ^ ^ ^ ** *° ** f ° Bin Sa ’“ d 

the Viceroy, but you lost a battle and d 3 VK f’ *“* n0t on,y failed to s '« 

<■ the ^ &<d “ ha ™S Place 
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THE TRIBAL “WAR CRY” (NAKHWA) 

The following are a few war cries of the more important Tribes of Arabia. 

(a) The House or Clan of the A1 Sa’ud. “A! Auja”, “Ana Akhu Nura”' 
“Ana ibn Mijrin”. ’ 

{b) The House of A1 Subah. “Ana ibn Salim”, Ana akhu Mirriam”. 
(c) The Shammar Tribe. “Sanayis”, (common to the whole tribe). 

(</) The ’Ajman Tribe. “Mu’assa al Haddan, wa ana ibn A1 Ajam”, 
“Mafras al Hadid, wa ana ibn AI Ajam”, “Sifar safi al Maut, wa 
ana Ladhala”, “Safi al Maut, wa ana Ladhaila”. 

(e) The Mutair (Tlwa) “Ilwa, Hal Raddat”. 

“Khayal al Sabha”,* “Al Jibili”. 

“ ’Awlad al Muwaihi”, “Al Batha”,f “Ana 
ibn Madwash”.J 

“ ’Awlad Wasil”, “Ar Rahman wa ana ibn 
Wdsil”. 


(Jiblan) 
(Muwaha) 

(Wasil) 


(Bani Abdilla) 
(Al Sa’aran) 
(Al Sahabba) 


“ ’Awlad ’Abad”. 


“Al Ashwa”,§ “Ana ibn Ali”. 

“Khayal Sabhat Mushabi”. 

(/) Awazim. “Atwi”, “ ’Awlad ’Atta” (elided to “Alladatta”). 

(g) Rashaida. “Al Daaiji”, “Murr al DalSla Da’aiji”, “Khaiyal Sabhat 

Da’aiji”. 

(A) Harb. “Ana ibn ’Aii”. 

(0 ’Utaiba. “Ahl al ’Atiyah, wa ana ibn Ruq”. 

(j) Sbei. “Al ’Arfa Sbeiy”. 

(A) Dhafir. “Al Garwa, Suwaiti”, “Sabha Tammah”. 

* Name of a hill in Najd used as a rendezvous. 
tName of Al Duwish’s own camel. 

J The name of a famous ancestor. 

§ Pet name of a she-camel. 

Note on (J) above . — The “Nakhwa” common to Ajman and Murra, which maybe 
termed a rallying cry or appeal to fight, is “Ay41 Marzuk.” 


APPENDIX XVI 

BLOOD OF THE BIRZAN SECTION OF MUTAIR 

A FURTHER NOTE 

Shaikh Sabah al Nasir, discussing the question on May 1 1, 1950, made the 
following statement: 

1. Rabies was unknown in the Hasa, Riyadh, and Rub’ al Khali part of 
Arabia, and appeared to be confined to northern border of Sa’udi 
Arabia, South Iraq desert and Kuwait. 
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number^ afftSwilh rabfe 7 attach'd h WO ' VeS ’ S ° me forty ' Seve " in 

persons. The King sent on ,rnZ Ba, ' n ; T1 >e pack bit ninety-two 
Eighty-seven of the bitten np PS m Cars . w ^‘° destroyed the wolves. 

five did not drink. The eigh^sevens”* b, °° d t0 drinky ‘ 

The odd five all developed rabies after fiT'T ZJ f ° this da y- 

gave other instances proving efficacy of R‘ ^ Shaikh Sabab 

by bitten persons. g Y ° f B,rZan bIood if drunk in time 

3- A Birzani retainer who was calleH nn cu m l r , • 

following statement. ^ ^ haikh Sabah made the 

w *o71 re in b: sWe ai "“ y - 

W When I am called in to eiZ7 ti l ? ° C<:Ure amon « the Ba d». 

I™,; T m h ; ?;z: o ;*z; Z s 

f =Lt; r it ~ - - - 

btaHfa, httmay 1 ££ ^It^h tWeMy 

.hI 0 S„“ ^ **• "0 ^Z?™7o 

W o T ^d W in„ a s rltt?;b h " rabi “’ th ' 1 «* shou| d be cut 
animal has got rabies If there are n T "‘ gg ° K ’ lb ' n undoubtedly the 
(e) I have given over three h md 7 2 magg ° K the " “ is not "ad. 
bitten ly mad ZgZr t"vS ° f ' " y bl °° d » P™- 

“ IrSrSSa, 1 - *■ «*• t — . u w 

« -r. - 

misery by Wngakln awa^ Wb'd P h H ' “ put out of his 

- ph, red on his htd. tZ” 7 7^' ° f “ b “ 

Why is not known. mimed, ate collapse and death. 

W at°G ha d 3 great do - b » by 

descendants be giv^ ihe po te r of “ gram ' ha ‘ “ y °“ “ d y °- 

dog, wolf, etc., by drinking your blood” 8 *- 77" j™”, by a raad 
of effecting a cure has been divi I * tnce that day this power 

be drunk within twenty davs a d But tbe blood must 

Pure descent on tSZ^ " mUSt ** ° f ‘ = b *>lu.e 

i^m tlZZ77 am °"* ^ *« mbies was known ro 
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HUTAIM TRIBE 

(domicile between hail and taima) 

Shaikhs Ibn Barak 

Paramount Shaikh Nasir ibn Samauth ibn Barak* 

Cousin and Assistant Nahis ibn Fadaigham 

Cousin and Assistant Awadh ibn Barak 


Shaikhs 

Name of Section 

1. Ibn Hddi 

A! Hadi 

2. Ibn Shumailan 

Galaidan 

3. Ibn Gaabub 

A 1 Gaabib 

4. Ibn Simra 

A 1 Dhiba 

5. Ibn Naumas 

A 1 Nauamsa 

6. Ibn Shuwaila 

A1 Shuwala 

7. Ibn Marif 

A 1 Khaiarat 

8. Ibn Zabna 

A 1 Zabun 

9. Ibn Adla 

A 1 Awamura 

10. Hadaibin ibn Awad 

A1 Mahaimizat 

1 1. Ibn Furaidia 

Faradsa 

12. Ibn Rufaddn 

Namaiyin 

13. Ibn Damuk 

Duamik 

14. Ibn Araiir 

Araireh 

15. Ibn Hun 

Huwainna 

16. Ibn Buwaidi 

A 1 Buwaidi 

17. Ibn Hamud 

A 1 Hamud 

18. Ibn Sumair 

A 1 Rafia 

19. Ibn Jauldn 

A 1 Mathabira 

20. Ibn Araiija 

Ruwaiithat 

21. Ibn Ajwain 

Ajdwina 

22. Ibn Mishaal 

Mishailah 


Shaikh Nasir said Shararat are of the same stock as Hutaim but run an 
independent tribe. 

To North of Hutaim are Wulud Sulaiman. 

To South of Hutaim are Bani Abdulla, Qahtan, Ataiba, etc. 

To East of Hutaim are Shammar. 

To West of Hutaim are Harb. 

* Given by Ibn Barak himself on March io, 1941. 
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APPENDIX XVIII 

“HISTORY OF THE MUNTAFIQ’’ 


Ref. Chapter XL V, p. 553, line 12. 

Mr. C. G. Campbell, an authority on the Muntafiq tribes of the Euphrates, 
has unearthed valuable and interesting evidence to show that the Muntafiq 
as allies of the Turks were not defeated and forced to submit to the Persians 
in 1776 during the three years’ occupation of Basra by Shah Kerim Khan 
Zend (1776-1779), as stated by the author, but on the contrary themselves 
administered a crushing defeat on the Persian Army near Basra in October 
1778 at a place called Arja. A note to the above effect, furnished by 
Mr. C. G. Campbell on April 22, 1950 is given below: 

The evidence for believing in a Muntafiq victory at Arja, Argia or 
Yara (near Basra) known to me is: 


(a) Arab tribal sources (which regard the battle as the greatest Muntafiq 
victory of all times). 

(b) Persian History which admits that Ali Mohomed Khan suffered a 
severe defeat and his own death at the hands of the Arab Tribes. Ali 
Mohomed Khan was the officer left in command at Basra by Saduq 
Khan who was the Persian general who captured Basra. The Persian 
version says that after Mohomed’s defeat and death, Saduq Khan 
returned to Basra and managed to retain the city by adopting a 
conciliatory attitude, etc., but abandoned the town immediately on 
the death of the then Shah, Kerim Khan Zend, in 1779 (13th Safar, 
1193 A.H.). 

(c) Eversfield, an English traveller and ex-army officer, who visited the 
battlefield (Arja) five months after the battle, whilst on his way to 
England by the direct route to Aleppo, via Basra and Baghdad, the 
Persians being still in occupation of Basra at the time. Quoting from 
Eversfield’s journal, Mr. C. G. Campbell records the following 

entry. 

“March 16th, 1779. ... In the month of October last (1778) a 
battle was fought on the field called Argia at which place we expected 
to halt in 3 hours time, and to learn the reason of the slaughter there 
committed by means of the rashness of Ali Mohomed Khan, the 
Persian general. ... At 2 o’clock in the afternoon we reached the 
plains of Argia, which were as extensive as the eye could carry, but 
an arm of the Euphrates makes a half circle of 3 miles inland, on 
the upper banks of which, the Muntafiq Arabs and Persians fought, 
the former consisting entirely of horse to the number of 8,000, the 
Persians of 6, 000 horse and the same number of foot, besides 18 
large Gallivats. The attack was begun by a violent onset of the 
Persians, whose horses once set in a full gallop cannot without 
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difficulty be turned, the Arabs, on the contrary, have great manage- 
ment of theirs, and who having thrown their long darts (spears) 
quickly turned the heads of their horses and galloped away, which 
the Persians mistaking for flight, pursued w'ith great eagerness, until 
the Arabs had led them into a swampy ground, when they faced 
about and attacked the pursuers in their turn. This masterly evolution 
so disconcerted the Persians that they attempted an immediate 
retreat, which from the nature of the ground and the ungovernable 
state of their horses, they so illy effected, that 3 men only (and 
they much wounded) reached Bussora (Basra) to relate the fate of 
their unfortunate comrades, all of whom, that day on the field of 
Argia, were cut to pieces by the victorious Arabs. The Galiivats 
when they perceived the destruction of their army, sailed away down 
river. . . . 

. . . .“We walked over the battlefield, and found it entirely strewn 
with the bones of the slaughtered Persians. What appears surprising 
is, that the Arabs lost only twenty men in this engagement. We left 
this dreadful scene at four o’clock and about five o’clock passed a very 
handsome town, belonging to the Turks, called Argia. ...” 

“(A journal kept on the journey from Bussora to Baghdad; over 
the little desert to Aleppo, Cyprus, etc., etc., in the year 1779. By a 
gentleman, late an officer in the service of the Honble. East India Coy. 
Horsham. Printed by Arthur Lee, and sold by J. & C. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. MDCCLXXXIV)”. 

Author s Note . — There is no sign to-day of any village or town on the 
banks of the Euphrates bearing a name resembling Arja or Argia. 




0 

APPENDIX XIX 

Ref.: the community known as “Aqail” or “Agail” (see middle of 
p. 1 12, Chapter VI). 

The following additional information is given about this interesting class. 

“It is not correct to number the Aqail (or Aqailat) among the inferior 
or Non-Sharif tribes of Arabia, for as explained in the note at foot of p. 1 1 2, 
they are not a tribe in any sense of the word. They are a camel-buying 
community with headquarters in Baghdad, Damascus and Qasim. Any 
Badawin can become an Aqaili whether he be of an inferior tribe or of a 
Sharif tribe. Hence among the Aqail or Agailat community as they are 
called, we find many families of irreproachable Sharif Arab stock, as well 
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f°Xe°. t j w Lefo f *■ 7* ^ * e 

the great house of AI Bassam are nnt i a k \ " trade ' For exa mple 

the nobles, in the land from the pointYf vfew of ‘2“““ ^ 


APPENDIX XX 


NOTE ON WORD “DlYA 


yy 


and the various ways i, is spelt according to context (see p. S a 8> Chapter XLII). 


1. 

2 . 


3 


w™™ a ' QAm ’ me “ s settlement of a killing, 
man doi^gfhe k mi°„r *“ D “™ sh °“ ld «* taken from the 

of so muk'^Qadhtsoder) 1 ShaU ^ in,ured P ar ty 'Idijtun 

The Quran says-“Wa inkan min qaum-in bain a k„m w u • . 

adawatun, fa diatun musallamatun ilia ahliha” b ^n-a-hum 
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(Ref. to Chapter XLI on Sulubba) 


Ba^e/arDirwish^ani^o'the^Shfjp^g^p^^^^' ^t'ta't^ '° ld « -hat 
on camels regularly to the Dahana sand/t S . U “ bba h “ nters who went off 
drank from the various “Duhul” and m i!*™ ® aze e in su mmer. They 
five to forty sun-dried ca W® ‘ T " T* “ ^ 

set up to dry the meat on. g J Wooden P°les and mats are 


(Caught off Masjan Island in a reed 

also Append 
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SOME FISH OF KUWAIT 


*Sheera 


Two dorsal fins — on lower lin l * 

surface — fork tail P ™ mdl rou S h external 


Arab of the Desert, 


* Mentioned in Appendix X, 
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*Nagroor 

*Biyah 

*Subur 


Farloo 

Supaity 

Myzeyzi 
Cheleb Du 

*Halwa 


B£lool 

*Hdmur 

Waharrar 

*Sha’am 

Gullah 

♦Haff 

Hydsa 

Gelaigeli 

Sdeni 

Batana 

Sowaya 


Khan fa 
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Iridescent purple and green on back of head, pronounced 
bump on back, two spined dorsal fins, square tail. 

Red side fin, squarish tail, thin and long (mullet). 

Resembling a large herring, V fork tail, one dorsal fin 

(small), sloping underlip, rather pointed nose, greenish 
on back. 


“Ayal al Subur” — the children of the Subur. 

White fish, long dorsal spiny fin, slightly forked tail, 
otherwise like Nagroor but not iridescent. 

“Frukh ha” — her young — name given to young of Supaity. 

Small fish with one sharp spike on its back and two on its 
underside, flesh bitter, eaten by pearl fishers. 

Resembles Zubaidi in shape, only is black. Ibrahim al 
Fauderi says “Al Zubaidi bint al hawa wa abdatha al Halwa 
timshi waraha” — The Zubaidi daughter of the wind, her 
slave is the Halwa who walks behind her. Sold for 4 annas 
for 10 lbs. as against Rs. 1/8 for Zubaidi. 

Dorsal fin spiny with yellow spots all over, white under- 
neath, old and young alike. 

Name given to large fish of above variety. 

Flat-headed fish, greeny black, one spiny dorsal fin, tail 
white with black spots with 

Grey colour, dorsal fin spiny, one fin under tail with spike, 
known in Basra as “Chanag”. 

Young of “HafF”, long thin fish with teeth and green tongue, 
green all along back, forked tail silver sides, size about 
12 inches. 


yellow streak in centre. 


The mother of “Gullah” and similar, length 3-4 ft. 

Like a small shark, not eaten. 

Small silver fish, square tail, exported salted to Hasa. 

Small fish about 4 ins. long, blue-black back, silver under- 
side, yellow tail and yellow band on body. 

Large scales, forked tail, large head of about 5 ins. long. 
Not very good eating. 

Known as “Um Awaina” by Persians, silver fish, yellow 
forked tail, one dorsal fin, small pointed mouth. 

Small sole fish of rocks with larger mouth than sole (muslug) 
which is from mud. 

* Mentioned in Appendix X. 
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Ref. Chapter XL (bottom of p. 507) 

ADDITIONAL NOTE ON “SYPHILIS” 

cb^c,*; i " uhMb ° f "* 

plants C dned ,Caves of the well-known desert 

(tf) Gey sum (Artemisia kerba) 

Ashiyeh (Artemisia sp.) 

(c) Al Harmal ( Rkn - 


a pipe 


used with very' good 


Ref. Chapter XXXII. Camel food, p. < l6 

regton^Cl^^di fa Wa <%* 

eaten in the early spring. ^ f WC 8 In the auttJ mn. It is nevei 

°" "* CO "'" ry - “ - “Cww bush U, roughout 

^ omy Shaikh Nijir ,h„ S uIl4n a, Muhaihh. (Muuis Buraih), Ma y 
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Rrf. Chapter XXXTO, p. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE ON “MANtHA” 

The term “Manfha” when a u« , 

tbe loan of a ewe and Iamb by one person to aW^ " Dhaj5{ha '’> means 
^mnt. Such ewe is returned wh£TI£ in 

P°« *«* ooghboum or frie^dT by « flocks and herds to their 

It a important to know this custom. 
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APPENDIX XXVI 
Ref. Chapter XXXVII, p. 483 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON SAILING BOATS 


(a) The Kuwait signal of distress at sea and understood by all Kuwaiti 
mariners, is a black cloth or cloak (bhisht) tied round the mast. It 
is known as “A1 Naufa”. In extreme peri! three black cloaks are 
tied round the mast. 

(b) On the high seas a Kuw'aiti sailing craft -wanting food or -water from 
an ocean-going steamship will hoist his national flag. Captains know 
what this means and do the needful. British captains in particular have 
a great name among Arab sailors for stopping and assisting boats in 

distress. 


APPENDIX XXVII 

Connection of the A1 Sa’ud, A1 Sabah and the A1 Khalifa with the Anizah. 

As mentioned in another place, the A1 Sa ud, the A1 Sabah and the A1 
Khalifa, rulers of Sa’udi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain are of ’Anizah stock. 

(a) The A1 Sa’ud are descended from the Masalikh section of the Ruwalla. 

(b) A1 Sabah are descended from the Bajaida section of the A1 Jibal. 
(Though some say they are of Dahamsha stock). 

(c) A1 Khalifa are descended from the A1 Riba (A1 Rabba ) section of 

the A1 Jibal (i.e. ibn Hadhal). 

When we talk of the Amarat group of the ’Anizah it is understood that 

both A1 Jibal and Dahamsha are jointly referred to. 

Shaikh Mijwal al Masrab (husband of Lady Digby), was a powerful chief 
of the Al Sbaa sixty years ago. To-day the section has come down in the 

W °The Bani Attiyah of Hejaz like to claim that they are ’Anizah descended 
from Wail. Their claim is not accepted by the pure ’Anizah of the north. 
Mushari ibn Musaiyis, paramount Shaikh of Al Wasil branch of the Mutair 

(Bin Sa’ud’s nominee), is of Dahamsha tribe of ’Anizah. 
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Ref. Chapter XXXII. Camel Wasms 


The following additional Wasms should be noted. 

'• Under Mutair Tribe after (s), p. 423, add: 

(0 A1 Ammash (A1 Ruaichib) 

On left cheek 

2. Under Bant Khalid after (b), p. 425, add: 

( c ) Ibn Mendil 

On right thigh 

3* Add (13) -Murra Tribe: 




(a) Nigadan (A1 Mugasse) 

Low on right thigh 

(b) Mohomed ibn Salim 

On left side of neck 
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SULAIMAN 


XLV) 


The method of confining ants to their nest by means of Solomon*. U • 
al Uhaimir, both trackers of the by , Si lI,m al Murri "d Saleh 

Ttdd ** 

of making the circle was aaain i reicascd ** ™ motion 

That this was always dona whan about *“ A™ 

to be released. “““ “ smlt ' “P. » *en the aots had 

(b) The circle could only be made eftw-nu. w l 
( mala and fetnale) rffa, cLn. For «g^TS; UP C, ? ,d "=** 

the imprisoned ants at noon and sunset each dlJ ^ ^ *° ** ^ to 
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APPENDIX XXX 

ZIKAT 

Note 

Camels Zikat 

No Zikat is paid on the first five camels. 

If there are over five camels Rials 5 are paid up to number nine. 

If there are ten camels or over, then Rials ro are paid. 

If there are fourteen camels then Rials 10 are still only paid. 

If there are fifteen camels then Rials 15 are paid. 

In other words the tax goes up in multiples of 5. 

Sheep Zikat 

Up to forty nothing is paid. 

Over forty then either one sheep or Rials 8 (or 7 rupees) is paid. 

E.g. On thirty-nine sheep no Zikat is paid. 

On seventy-nine sheep only one sheep or Rials 8 (or 7 rupees) is paid. 
On eighty sheep two sheep are paid or Rials 16 (14 rupees). 

And so on in multiples of forty. Goats and lambs are counted as sheep. 
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BADUR (FAWAZ SECTTON, TRIBAL GIRL (coming) 

(see page 170) 

Markings of second girl taken in Kuwait desert on 18-3.38. 

[Name— THAMAMA mart KHAZARJ. 

Subject a married girl as taken from life. 



Eyebrows also 
tattooed in 
straight lines. 


A L BAKSHA 

Pattern. 


Pattern right round ankle. 


Tattooed on left and right 
wrists on inside. Pattern 

"A L BAKSHA” 2' long. 


This line in centre 
of instep. Nothing 
on reverse side. 


Tattoo-marks on forearm an 
arm as in previous sketch. 


(See page 163 in Kuwait and Her Neighbours) 

tattoo markings 

TRIBE BANI MALIK, h.b: SUQ mh SHUYUKH, MUNTAFIQ— IRAQ 

TAo, in KUWAIT DESERT (from Rfej , 94J 
Name of girl NAUFA, (manied) 


Outer edge of 
left arm between 
wrist and elbow 


Back of left hand and wrist 


Palm of hand 


Back of right 
hand and wrist 
(no marks on 

inside 
wrist) 


arm or 


"AL BAKSHA” 

pattern 


Right wrist underside 


(See page 344 Kuwait and Her 
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DEATH OF THE FIRST LADY IN THE LAND OF S A I'D I ARABIA 


THE LADY NURA BINT ABDL'L RAHMAN Al. FAISAL AL SAID 


On the 27th of the Holy Month of Ramadhan, about July 10, 1950, 
there passed away quietly and peacefully in Riyadh the beloved sister of 
H.M. King Abdul Aziz al Saud. 

Her husband was her cousin Saud, of the Al Arafa branch of the Al Saud. 
She leaves a son, Muhammad — who is known all over Arabia as “Shagran” 
— also a daughter by name Al Johara (meaning The Jewel). The Lady Nura 
was own sister to the King by the same mother Sarah of the noble Sudairi 
family, which has supplied the King w’ith so many staunch adherents. 

The whole Badawin world, although they take death philosophically 
and realize that it must come to all of us sometime, to-day sorrowfully 
mourn the gentle Nuras departure, and indeed the whole Middle East has 
received the news with sorrow and sadness. 

From the early days when Abdul Aziz, not yet King, regained his 
capital in Central Arabia from Ibn Rashid, the Lady Nura had been his 
helper and adviser until the 
brother paying her a visit, and her own visits to the palace were daily and 
consultations frequent. 

Her Palace was open house to all the ladies of Arabia. No one ever left 
it empty handed, for all received, according to their rank and status dresses 
of the finest silks and satins heavily embroidered in gold thread, and 
fashioned in the style of the Court of the King’s palace. Indeed the Lady Nura 
was as remarkable a character as her brother, and knew everything that 
went on in Arabia and the neighbouring countries of Syria, Transjordan, 
Yemen, Iraq and Kuwait. She was continually settling small disputes among 
the women who came to her for help and advice. During the pilgrimage 
season she would personally care for and entertain any important lady who 
came from Bahrain, Kuwait or elsewhere, and if she herself was away 
making the pilgrimage, as she usually did, arrangements were ready for 
their reception in Riyadh. During the last five years or more, Nura together 
with the other ladies of the King’s household used to make the journey to 
Jedda by plane from Riyadh. In this way she was still in Riyadh when the 
pilgrims travelling by camel or car came through, and she would visit with 


day she died. Not a day passed without her 


them. 

Nura was not as tall as her brother, but had the same wonderful and 
striking personality and presence. Her voice was sweet and musical, her 
every movement graceful and her figure slim and she was beautifully 
groomed on every occasion. 

Although terrible indeed was the King’s grief, he could only think of the 
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happiness of others at this moment of his loss. He gave the order at onr, 
on her death; “Release all the prisoners here and everywhere else in my 
Kingdom, and the word went forth, and w'as flashed by wireless to all his 
distant Governot 5 and outlying provinces from the limits of Yemen up to 

Kin°/f Hf Ir a q ^ d , KUWai } THe P e °P ,e thanked *e Almtghty for such 

w o up t0 tl llad nol been able to make Ye ;;, g “ n to h ^ d a ° n d 
t :t 0 hZe g a P g a?„ nmage “ ^ brought 

wast^^^^u’rrt^;Zrr ,hi T fh r othw ' s 

take the place of her mother with himself and the ladLTfZaLZhe a " d 

ShlT thZ'eZ^ £ S “ * 

-the Great King, and remain evergreen^ 

theZZfMohlZed alZaZ Z^o™^ “L ^ c* 5 * C ° USin in Ri >' adh 

known popularly as Saud al Kebir. ^ ** ** emg S3Ud al Arafa aI Saud ’ 

whoZntZtZ: .ter in s - Arabu and ^ 

throughout Arabia “ “—<-»« 

expense. P Squan! meal for 'he hungry. This at his 
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SICKNESS AND DISEASE 


The following note has been sent me under a letter dated June 20, 1950, b , 
the great medical pioneer of the American Arabian Mission, Dr. C. S. < 
Mylrea, O.B.E., who for 32 years was in charge of the Mission Hospir, 

in Kuwait. 

Dr. Mylrea suggests that the following additions and corrections ; 
Chapter XL “Sickness and Disease” be incorporated as an Appendix, 
helping to improve an all too important chapter. This I do with pleasv t 
“ Causes of consumption:'— Spitting is not mentioned by you, but t 
probably the most important of all. The custom among the poorer town -v 
is universal, on the walls, under the carpets, anywhere, everywhere, a., 
time. When it is realized that there are millions of tubercle bacilli in tv- 
blob of sputum, the point does not need to be laboured. If only t e p 
classes could be taught to spit into a piece of paper, and then bui.^ 
paper, this important source of infection could be eliminated. \ 

Another factor in the life of the people of Kuwait is that their roc. 
dark and the sunlight never gets into them. Add to this that these t . » 
are practically never turned out, and that the walls and floors are ^ 
laminated with sputum, and it does not need a very great deal of imaging 
to be able to foresee trouble. The Badawin, living in tents, and much o^ 
time in what must be almost sterile ground, are to a large extent free rt 
the peril of the townsmen. Moreover the Badawin custom of putting t 
things on the roof of the tent in the sun and air, must be of great 
prophylactically as is also the fact that every time they move there is * - * 
floor under them. My guess is that the incidence of pulmonary tube!-.- 
is incomparably greater amongst the townsmen than amongst the Bao 
who seem to suffer more from the glandular type (KWir), or 
type. It is an interesting fact that the Badawin with all their ope 
suffer as much as they do from tuberculosis. The problem is full of p.-, 
but the main cause is probably as you write- Malnutrition. 

“Small pox ." — It is worth noting that this .s the one disease 

“I Kuwait! I was only once asked to see a case, and he was a base . Y. 
probably know the bakery which is close to your house and betanv uj 
Le was far advanced, and 1 did not succeed in saving the man. » 
however never stopped distributing bread to the pub he whilst o [ 
bakers ^as lying ill! or after he was dead. The bakers lived together £ 
care of their colleague and serving the public almost certain ywi ou - 

changing their clothes. 
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Index 


Ear, child's, eating, 543 
Eggs, birds’, 457, 459 
Eleven, number, taboo on, 543 
Enemies, protection of, 125; in war, 349— 

5° 

Evil eye, disease and, 505; horses and, 
396; remedies for, 160, 175; Sulubba 
and, 517 

Exclamations, 16 1 
Executioners, 502 
Eyes, sore, 507-8, 513-14 

' Face*’, see Wejh 
ahad bin Jiluwi, 273 ff. 

Vcisal al Duwish, 35, 40, 53, 230-1, 273, 

3*5, 344, 35 x ~4, 5 6 7 
F ( akh y 462-3 

V ilah ibn Khudaiyir and his son, story of, 
298-300 

r ^ cons, see Hawking 
fiiwah, 94, 256 

'■ ■•4 5 28 

see Ramadhan 

hers and sons, greetings between, 234 
V'Vat, at circumcision, 176 
r * stivals, among tribes, 225-6; celebra- 
tions at Kuwait, 219-25; ’Id, 218 ff.; 

; presents at, 503 
f eud, see Blood Feud 
Fidawi who was cursed, story of, 303-5 
Fish, found in Kuwait harbour, 592-5 
Fish soup, 160 

herman and Fidawi, story of, 310-12 
fcrls, see Horse 

? nod, 54, 189 ff.; breakfast, 60; midday 
■} eal, 61; supper, 63 
"c; »t and Mouth Disease, 400 
cr tune-telling, 172, 521-2 
.^c^ter-siblings, 163 

For, 465 t r 

who took to religion, story of, 324-6 
} ractures, treatment of, 511-12 
Frier Dilips, man-woman, 202 
Fricb£ r , undertakings on, 541 
Frir d and a half, story of the, 305-7 
Fr -56 

Fur. ir *e, of tent, 75-7, 83 ff * 

./iames, 522-5 
i+aurti, zee Jerboa 

C.ezelle, 465-6, 466; hunting, 372-3* 

c 374-5 

Cushy Aly 418 

£ hosts, see Jinns 

Gift s, between host and guest, 120-1, 
93-4; on return from haj 9 238 
& ni^y 160 


Glubb, Capt., 438 
Goatherds, 407-8 

Goats, 405-8; diseases of, 405-6; hair, 
use for tents, 406; in towns, 407-8; 
names given to, 406-7; skinning, 105; 
terminology of, 405; wild, 466 
God, invocations of, 18 1 
Graves, in desert, 210, 212 
Graveyards, 208 
Greeting, forms of, 232-5 
Greyhound, see Saluqi 
Groups, tribal, 48 

Guests, treatment of, 118-22, 190-1 
Guides, 362-5 
Guitar, see Rabdbah 
Gypsies, see Kauliyah 

Hadh y see Luck 
Hagar, 293-5 

Hair, dressing of, 157; removal from 
women’s bodies, 204 

Hajy 218, 236-8, 242; cost of, 237 n.; 
how performed, 238-43; menstruation 
and, 158 n.; return from, 238; women’s 
dress for, 157-8 
Halter, 388 

Hamad bin' Isa, Shaikh, as saluqi breeder , 
377 

Hare, hunting, 374 
Hawailahy 522-3 

Hawk, healing wounded, 284-5; kestrel, 
462-4 

Hawking, 33-4, 43* 3 6<s “73; g ear for » 9 2 ; 

illustrations, 91; methods, 371-3 
Hawks, names of, 368; snaring, 368-9 
Heaven, see Paradise 
Hedgehog, 465 
Hell, 213 

Henna, 158-9, 220 
Himyarite inscription, 596-603 
Honour, 1 1 8 ff. ; see ’ Ardh y Shlma 
Hoopoe, 460 

Horse, Arab, 379 ff-; acquirement by 
Europeans, 382; bits, 388-90; breeding 
of, 387-8; breeds of, 383-4; control of, 
390; a distinct species, 394; foalhood, 
387; good and bad, 397-8; in literature, 
394-5; in old age, 393-4; and modern 
weapons, 392-3 ; Muhammad and, 396- 
7; Muhammad’s, 395-6; names at 
various ages, 393; points, 385-7; points 
of speedy, 396; prices, 392; rabat y 384- 
5; races, 385, 396; saddles, 390-1; 
sharing of ownership, 382; shoes, 388; 
sizes, 376, 386; strength, 385; treat- 
ment, 379-81; use in raids, 346; value 
of, 381-2; watering, 381 


Index 


Hospitality, 54, 55, 118-22, iqo-i 
Mot season, 247 

33 > 34 , 43 > 2 55 > 3^6, 371-2 
Hukra, see Shepherd Tribes 

^ 34 > ■*** also Hawking, 

#«r/, see Boats 
Huwairiyah , see Boats 
Hyena, 465 

Ibex, 466 
* Iblasahy 439 

Ibn ’dm, marriage with, 140-1; Jee Cousin 
marriage 

;id al ’Adha 218, 240, 242-3 
Id al Ramadhan, 218 ff. 

'Idiyah, 528, 530 
Igt, 402 

*Ihr£m, 239, 243 

’ Ikhwan, 125, 274, 35 o, 35, ff.; burial 
customs, 207; and courtesy, 232: and 
guitar, 520; Mutluq a! Sur and, 314-r c • 
raiding methods, 347-8; and smoking; 

Injury, personal, compensation for, 527 
Inoculation for smallpox, 507 
Insects, 587-90 

Intermarriage, tribal, m-12 
Iraq, governorship of, story of, 307-10* 
marriage customs, 147-8 J 

Isaac, 294 

Ishmael, sacrifice of, 218 and n., 242 
a 93~7 ; caught first mare, 383 * 


Kulaibain , 248, 240, 253-4 
Kutlyah, see Boats 

Kuwait, cloudburst at, „ 0 - T I , 

Sr* at - 


Lambs, see Sheep 
Land ownership, 580-3 

(C “ rdl ' d ■»*; making. 

Lesbianism, 204 

Lion, Wolf, and Fox, story of „ 7 _ 8 
Litter, 95-, 02 Y * 327 8 

Lizard, see Khaswi^ Monitor 

,f aUght by unitors, 
454, 467; depredations of, 449 _, v ’ 

food, 448, 454; measures against, 448- 

Loom, 104; illustration, 98 
Lost Property, 444-6 
Love, 148-53 

Love philtres, 172; Sulubba and, 5,7 
Luck ’ S 2 , n6, 344; custom for bringing, 

Lynx, 465 


Ja’ada, Al, 160 
Jackal, 465 
Jahdmahy 439 

JaUhuty see Boat 
Jarrab y 417 

Jehc^y 142-5 

Jerboa, 465, 590-2; long-e 
Jewellery, women’s, 156-7 
Jews, Arabs and, 293-7 
Jinnsy 286-7, 537J haunts 
graveyards, 207 
Joint property, 580-3 

KS’bah, 239, 241 

Kahaly 159 

Kaultych 517-18 
Kausy 248 
Kestrel, see Hawk 
Khwuhay see Boats 
Kkaswiy 469 

Khdwaky 442-1 

Khidmah, 439-40 

Jutting, 233 


Ma'adan, blood feuds among, 530- 
tattooing among, 164, 1 71 
Ma araga, ** Saddles 
Madina, visit to, 241 
Maksary see Litter 
Mange, in camels, 417; in goats, 406 

Manhusy Al y 418 

^ are > 54; and childbirth customs, 173-4; 
see Horse 

Markaby 102-3, 5 8 5 

Marks, tribal, 419 ff. 

M ^ a g e , r 4°~3i between Sharif and non- 
Sharif Arabs, 602; ceremony, 142; 
consummation of, customs as to, 146-7, 
161-2, 163, 205; customs, in Iraq, 147- 
8; and disease, 506; first-cousin, 115- 
16, 140; gifts at, 142; Kuwait method 
of arranging, 145; one-night, 162; 
prohibited degrees, 140; of slaves, 143 
M ashuwahy see Boats 

Masjidy 184 

Meals, 189, 192-5; expressions used at, 
195; see Food 
Measles, 506-7 

Meat, 192-3; preserving, 33-4 
Mecca, boundaries of, 238-9; immorality 
at, 203 ; pilgrimage to, see Haj 
Medicines, 159-60 
Menstruation, and Haj 9 241 
Migrations, annual, 50 ff. 

Mikhydly 59 and n. 
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Index 


Milk, camel’s 192, 416; sheep’s, 401-2; 

women’s, beliefs regarding, 513-14 
Mirage, 252 

Monitor, 465, 466-9; and locusts, 454 
Monuments, to dead, 210 
Motor car, effect on horses, 393 
Mourning, 207-8; by women, 209—10 
Mu’allid, see Slaves 

Mubarak al Subah, 312-13, 555; story of, 
266-72; and the Fidawi, story of, 310- 
12 

Muhailahy see Boats 

Muhammad, the Prophet, and horses, 
394-6; claims to descent from, 1 10 
Muna, 240, 243, 296 

Muntdfiq tribes, 545-60; history of, 
549-60; migrations of, 546, 547; 

women of, 547-8 
Murder, penalty for, 526, 527 
Murra, 286—7; as trackers, 362-3 
Musdbilah, see Towns, market 
Musical instruments, 520-1 
Musil, Alois, 444 
Muslim, duties of, 579 
Mutair tribe, and Al Shuruf camels, 584-5 ; 
details of, 563-7; groups, 47 n.; 
territory, 46-7 

Mutlug al Sur, love-story of, 151-3; and 
the’Ikhwan, 314—15 
Mutlug ibn Majid, love-story of, 149—51 
Mylrea, Dr. S., 262, 460, 488, 508, 535 

Najd, Muhammad's views on, 340 
Names, applied to themselves by Arabs, 
107; men’s and place-, 180; women’s, 

178—9; women’s, respect for, 123 
Nashuk y 418 

Nattahy 179; illustration, 180 
Naukhudciy 485—6, 488—9 
Negresses, as procurers, 246; belief as to, 
504; relations with Arab girls, 204 
Neighbour, see Qaslr 
Nes6p and the snake, story of, 326-7 
News, dissemination of, 52 

343 

Nurses, wet, 506 
Oars, 482 

Oil strike, dream foretelling, 332—5 
Ordeal, trial by, 531-2 

5 r y x > 465; hunters, story of, 291-3 
Ostrich, 466 

Paladins, twenty-three, 285 
Panther, 465 
Paradise, 212-3 
Parttla, 595 


Pearling, 253; boat, see Boats, Sambuq ; 
condition of industry, 484; culture, 
484; diving methods, 487 ff.; fitting 
boat, 485-6; inconveniences of, 485; 
selling, 489, 490; season, 484 
Pearl-divers’ wives, immorality among, 

Pearls, famous buyers, 490; formation of, 

490— r; names for, 489—90; stories 
about, 490-6; weighing, 489 

Petrol”, Shaikh of Kuwait’s hawk, 368—9 

nS y -’ St * *° hn ’ 263 i86 > 28 ?> 5° 8 

Phthisis, see Consumption 

Picnics, at 'Id, 224-5; prostitutes at, 225 
Pilgrimage, see Haj 
Place -names, 180 
Poisoning, 532-3 

Political Agent, and slavery, 500; re- 
lations with tribes, 121 
Polygamy, in ruling families, 174 
Porcupine, 465 
Positions, bodily, 76 

Prayer, 183-5; after sexual intercourse, 
162 n.; call to, 185-6; times of, 184 

Prayer-ground, 184 
Pregnancy, frequency of, 506 
Procurers, 245, 246 

Property, common ownership of, 580—3 
Property, lost, 444-6 
Prophecy, 521—2 

Prostitutes, and circumcision feast, 176; 
attitude to, 245; names for, 245; picnics 
for, 225; quarter of, in Kuwait, 244 
Prostitution, 202—4, 244-6 
Protection of enemy, in war, 349-50 
Proverbs, 337—40 


Qahtariy 294 

Qasiry 126—32 

Qata (tent curtain), 66-8, 71 
Qtsds al Anbiydy 297 
Quail, 461 

Queen, and other wives, 175 
Qusara, see Qaslr 


Rabdbahy 520- x 
Rabat y 384-5 

Rabies, 540 
Rafiq y 125-6 

Raiders, famous: ’Al Dahaina, 361; 
’ Azaiyiz, 354-60; Faisal al Duwish, 
35*-4> Farhan ibn Mashur, 360-1; 
Muhammad ibn Salim, 350-1 ; Suwaiyan 
abu Jum’ah, 360 

Raiding, 341 ff„; camel-lifting in, 432^3; 
how carried out, 346-8; women and, 

**4, 34», 347 
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Index 


Rain, advent of, 64 

Rainy season, 247, 250, 255-6; camp life 

in, 51 

Ramadhan, 218-19; how kept, 579-80; 

sexual intercourse in, 162 
Ramrdm y 160, 467, 513 
Rashaida tribe, as guides, 362-4; details 
of, 572-4 

Raswan, Carl, 384, 385, 394 
R*uba y 401-2 
Red Year, the, 262 
Relationship terms, 1 1 2 ff. 

Religion, 181-6; among Badawin, 45, 

5<>~7 

Resignation to God's will, 182-3 

Retribution, law of, 526-31 

Rising to greet superior, not customary', 

*35 

Riyadh, capture of, 285 
Roller beetle, 469-70 
Ropes, tent, 72-3 
Rosenthal, Victor, 484, 490 
Routes, Kuwait- Basra, 583; Kuwait- 
Riyadh, 583-4 
Rudg (tent curtain), 71-2 
Rub’ al Khili, 287 
Rufga system, 125-6 
Rutter, Eldon, 497, 503 

Sa’adun, 549, 552 ff. 

Sacrifice, Feast of, 242-3; Great, 240, 241 
Saddles, 83; illustrations, 84-7, 96; horse, 
390-1; for camel-riding, 416-17 
Safe conduct, see Rafiq 
Sahar , see Spells 
SaHa y 463-4 
Salt bond, 121-2 
Salt, use after childbirth, 173 
Saluqly 374-8; see Dogs; colours, 375; 
hunting with, 33; names given to, 378; 
points of, 376; tailless, 378; training, 
376; treatment, 377-8; types, 375 
Salutations, 233-4 
Samkuqy see Boats 

Sandy Aly 1 1 1 

Sanctuary', see Dakdla 
Sandgrouse, 457-9 
Sands, singing, 286-7 
Sandstorms, 252, 258-62; of 1933, 

described, 259-62 
Sanitary dudes, 80-1 
Sarah, story of, 182-3 
Souq wa Qaudy 435 

Sayings, famous, 337-40 
Scabies of head, 506-7 
Scorpion sdngs, cure for, 505 
Scurvy, among pearl divers, 488 


Seasons, 247-57; and desert warfare, 345 
Semi -no mads, see ’Arabdar 
Sexual intercourse, Bin Sa'ud on, 163; 

customs relating to, 161-3 
Sexual morals, 202-6; of women, 58, 148 
Shabib, 549-50 
Shagha, 281 

Shaikh, position of, 52-3, 116-17 
Shakespear, CapL, and Kuwait boatman, 
312-14; death of, 603 
S horridly 248 

Shammar tribe, divisions, 574 
Shardthiy see Jerboa 

Sharif tribes, no; marriage among, 602 
Shark’s meat, 160 

Sheep, 54-5, 63; branding, 420; diseases 
of, 400; guarding, 400-1; mating, 399; 
names used for, 404; seasons, 399; 
skinning, 105; terminology for, 399; 
uses of milk, 401-2; watering, 405, 413 
“Sheep and service", 443-4, 582 
Shepherds, 59; lore of, 402-5; tribes of, 
108-9 

Shepherd tribes, list of, 545; see 
Muntafiq 

Shi'ahs, and Ramadhan fast, 219 
ShLmay 132-3 

Shot, how to become a good, 541 
Shrike, 460, 464 

Shroud, taken on pilgrimage, 236 
Shuaiy see Boats 

Shu'aiba, battle of, how news conveyed, 
410 

Shuruf camel herd, 584-7 
Shuwawi, see Shepherd tribes 
Side locks, 48 n. 

Singing, 520-1 

Skin containers, 104-5; illustrations, 97, 
98 

Skinning animals, 105-6 
Slaves, 497-504; among tribes, 502-4; 
Caucasian, 504 n. ; desert law regarding, 
503-4; domestic, 497; duties of, 501-2; 
as executioners, 502; families of, 499; 
female, 502; female, and masters, 
501; greetings to and from, 234; 
marriage of, 143; marriage with, 141; 
on pearl boats, 499; penalty for stealing, 
530-1; sale of, 498-9; traffic in, at 
Kuwait, 498; treatment, 37-8, 499"5 01 
Smallpox, 506-7, 510-11; in sheep, 400 
Smells, and disease, 51 1; and wounds, 512 
Smoking, 216-17 
Snakebite, 505, 512-13 
| Snakes, 470-2; dreams of, 329 
Snipe, 457 

Solomon, Circle of, 523-5 
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Songs, at dances, 227-31 

Sons, and fathers, greetings between, 234 

Spells, magic, 534-7 

Spider, see Bint al muttar 

Spinning, 77 

Spoils, division of, 540 

Spring, 257 

Stallions, 387—8 

Stomach-ache, 505, 507 

Stomach disorders, 508, 510-11 

Stones, walking, 286 

“Stoning, place of”, 240, 243, 296 

Stories, traditional, 301 ff. 

Suhail, see Canopus 
Sulaba , 463—4 

Sulubba , in, 515-25; and Crusaders, 516- 
17; dances of, 518-20 
Sumerians, 171 

Summer, 247-8, 250-4; camp life in, 50 
Suppliants, protection of, see Dakhdla 
Surra fly, 418 

Surrender, method of, in raids, 349—50; of 
enemies, 125 
Swallows, 461 
Swifts, 460 
Swings, 221 

Sword dances, at ’Id, 222-5 
Syphilis, 507, 508, 509-10 

Tallin ceremony, 214 
Tattooing, 164; illustrations, 165-70 
Taxes, collection, 50; on pilgrims, 237; 

see Khawahy Zakdt 
Teeth, cleaning, 157—8 
Tent: construction, 66 ff,; curtains of, 
71-2; diagrams, 67-70, 74; furniture, 
of men’s portion, 83 ff.; of women’s 
portion, 95 ff.; grouping of, 82; men’s 
portion, 75—6; method of approach by 
strangers, 80, 119; pitching, 73-4; 
position and wind, 78-9; sites for, 80-2; 
women's portion, 76—8 
Territory, tribal, 46-7 
Thaj stone. 596-603 
Theft, 531-2 

Thomas, Bertram, 263, 264 

Tirdhahy 439 

Tobacco, 216—17 
Towns, market, 49 
Trachoma, 508, 510 
Trackers, 362-5 

Traps, for hawks, 368-9; for wild birds, 
462-4 

Travellers, welcome of, 1x9 
Tray, for meals, 192 
Tribe, joint property of, 582 
Tribes, Sharif no; non-Sharif, no-11 
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Truffles, 255-6 
Turks, and Muntafiq, 553 ff. 

’ Ubar, 264 

Urine, use as antiseptic, 512: see Camel, 
urine of 

Uvarov, B. P., 448, 453, 587-90 

Vagina, post-natal treatment, 173 
Veil, see Burqa 

Vengeance, 1 13; father’s, story of, 298- 
300 

Viper, horned, 470; saw-scaled, 470, 471 
Virginity, pre-maritai, 205 

Wabir, see 9 Ubar 
Wadha, 281 
Wagtail, 460 

Wahhabism, burial customs, 207, 210; and 

charms, 505 n.; morality and, 203; and 
smoking, 216-17 

IV alad 9 Amy meaning of term, 1 13, 1 15 
Waler, and Arab horse, compared, 393 
War cries, 349; of ’Ajman, 48 n. 

War, life in, 52 

Warfare, aims and methods, 341 ff.; 
concentration for, 344-5; declaration 

°*f 343 - 4 ; terms used in, 345 
IV asdqahy custom, 440 
ff y asms y 419 ff. 

Water, collecting, 61 
Weaving, of tent material. 72 
tVqK 135, 349 

Wells, 50, 251, 4*8-30; natural, 428-9; 

wasms on, 428; how camels watered at, 
413; of Mutair tribe, 46 
Whooping cough, 506-7 
Widows, mourning customs, 208 
Williamson, Mr., 344 

Winds, names of, 249-50; prevailing, 
248—50 

Winter, 256 

Witchcraft, 505; Sulubba and, 517 
Witness, bearing of, 240-1. 242 
Wolfs liver, eating, 541 3 

Wolves, 41-2, 401, 465, 466 
Women, 57—8; dress, 154—6; and mar- 

ria ge> * 44 ; mourning for relatives, 
209-10; position of, 122-5; dress for 
%’> *5®» customs of, 161; hair, 157; 
jewellery, 156-7; names of, 178-9; 
tattooing of, 1 64-70 

Woodcutter and the Treasure, story of, 
3i5-*4 

Worms, 506-7 
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Wounds, treatment, 512 
Wurral, see Monitor 

Yahya, Imam, 343 
Yam tribe, 264 

Yam, tribes descended from, 284, 363 
Yarab, non. 


Yusuf bin 'Abdulla al Ibrahim, 266 ff. 

Zababit , 288 
Zakdt tax, 440-2 

Zam Zam, water, as gift, 238; well of, 241, 
M3) 2 94 

Zaruqah , see Boats 
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